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INTRODUCTION 


I 

The poet Heine once remarked that no life history of 
Kant was possible for he had neither life nor history. 
A superficial examination of a biography of Kant and 
even of his works offers some support for this un¬ 
charitable saying. Kant never travelled, but spent his 
entire life in or near the bleak city of Konigsberg in 
northeastern Prussia. His life-long poverty deprived 
him of the cultural environment and opportunities which 
were the heritage of Plato and Aristotle. His physical 
frailty and the temperamental seriousness of his out¬ 
look on life made the youthful adventures of a Goethe 
uncongenial to him. As time went on he became more 
and more studious and his habits of life assumed an 
ever greater regularity and inflexibility. His chief 
works reflect the austerity and rigor of his character; 
indeed, their style is so lacking in imaginative warmth, 
lucidity and literary charm that the student is often 
tempted to abandon them in despair. 

There is another Kant, however, whom even the non¬ 
professional student of philosophy can discover if he 
will—the intellectual adventurer who, in his chosen field 
of study, instituted a ‘Copernican revolution'; the cour¬ 
ageous thinker so critical of his own beliefs that he was 
willing, as an old man of over seventy, to abandon 
arguments and doctrines which he had cherished for 
years and to set out, even then, in search of new and 
better ones; the eloquent and devoted teacher who held 

xvii 
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large classes spell-bound and offered to generations of 
students his kindly and inspiring counsel; the witty 
table-companion and gracious host; and the life-long 
friend of simple men like the English merchants, Green 
and Motherby. Kant’s scholarly pursuits, moreover, 
were by no means as narrow as is supposed by those 
who think of him solely as the author of the Critique 
of Pure Reason. In breadth of interest he rivalled the 
Athenian philosophers, writing with erudition and imag¬ 
inative insight about science and mathematics, ethics and 
politics, theology and art. Kant was of course preemi¬ 
nently a philosopher, and his treatment even of these 
subjects was, for the most part, rigorously philosophical 
in character. His thinking, however. gavpfl fmm 
barrenimg.g-nf ■ahg.tnaf^t intpHeiLbialism hy hailing it 

roots in concrete IpimaTi eyppripripp in r>r nilViPV nf 

its aspects, and his scholarship was rendered fruitful by 
his ability to grasp, with imaginative fidelity, those 
phases of reality which lie nearest to the human heart. 

To become acquainted with the real Kant is to see 
his life and writings in a new light. He disciplined 
his body and adopted a regular mode of life not from 
Puritanical motives but because he believed that only 
thus could he achieve the gigantic task which he had 
set himself. He refrained from travel and from social 
life and shrank from active participation in political 
movements, not because he was unaware of their value 
but because he felt obliged to sacrifice whatever threat¬ 
ened to tax his time and energy to the detriment of what 
he conceived to be his life work. Even his philosophical 
style of writing, whose architectonic and technical ab¬ 
stractness make his books so difficult to read, was chosen 
deliberately (albeit reluctantly, for Kant knew and 
loved fine language and apt illustration) ^s the vehicle 
best adapted accurately to express his views on ques- 
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tions of supreme importance. The student of the ‘Criti¬ 
cal Philosophy' must, accordingly, delve beneath the 
surface and seek to capture for himself the scope and 
profundity of the philosopher’s insight. For to master 
the works of Immanuel Kant is to have the illuminating 
experience of coining face to face with the main prob¬ 
lems of human life and thought under the guidance of 
one of the most broad-minded, incisive and honest 
thinkers of Western Europe. 

II 

“In the year 1724, on Saturday the 22nd of April, 
at five in the morning, my son Immanuel was born into 
the world and on the 23rd received holy baptism . . . 
May God preserve him in His Covenant of Grace until 
his blessed end, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen.” This 
entry in the family Bible symbolizes Kant’s early en¬ 
vironment and training. His mother was a woman of 
little education but considerable natural intelligence and 
a very genuine piety. His deep respect and admira¬ 
tion for her is shown by the way in which he spoke 
of her, years later, to his friend Jachmann. “My mother 
was a sweet-tempered, affectionate, pious and upright 
woman and a tender mother, who led her children in 
the fear of God by pious teaching and virtuous example. 
She often took me outside the city, directed my atten¬ 
tion to the works of God, expressed herself with pious 
rapture over His omnipotence, wisdom and goodness, 
and impressed on my heart a deep reverence for the 
Creator of all things.” 

Kant ultimately attained, however, more nearly to 
his father’s ideal than to hers. The father, a Scotch¬ 
man by descent and a saddler by trade, was morally 
rather than religiously minded. His chief parental in- 
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terest lay in making his children industrious and truth¬ 
ful. The moral atmosphere of the Kant household seems 
to have influenced the philosopher profoundly in his 
formative years and to have evoked in him a great 
reverence for moral value. This moral carnf |<^tT|f^«g 
creased with the passage of years until 
reality of moral goodness became finally th^ oentr^l 
motif of hLs whole, nliilosophical svsteip. and his life 
grew to be a living embodiment of his own ethical doc¬ 
trine. 

Kant\s attitude to evangelical religion, on the con¬ 
trary, early became one of suspicion and dislike. This 
was due in large measure, we may be sure, to his un¬ 
happy school experience. In 1732 he was sent to the 
Collegium Fredericianum, a Pietist academy in the city, 
which he attended as a day-scholar for the next eight 
years. The Pietist movement had started in Konigs- 
berg in the last quarter of the 17th century as a pro¬ 
test < against the clerical despotism and creed-bound 
theology of the Lutheran church. Within fifty years, 
however, success had crystallized its earlier plea for a 
more genuine and personal religious devoutness into a 
dogmatic fanaticism and an intolerance of all expres¬ 
sions of the religious life other than its own. These 
characteristics of the new orthodoxy seem to have mani¬ 
fested themselves in heightened form in the Collegium. 
The published aim of the school was to “rescue its 
charges from their state of spiritual corruption and to 
implant true Christianity in their hearts from their 
youth up.'' Each day opened and closed with devo¬ 
tional exercises and each class hour ended with a “rous¬ 
ing" prayer. The endeavor was made at frequent in¬ 
tervals to warn the pupils concerning the evil state of 
their souls and to encourage them to confess their sins. 
Sunday, a weary succession of sermons and catechiz- 
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ings, ended with an hour of soul-searching in which the 
truths expounded that day were “lovingly pressed 
home/' Not unnaturally, most of the students soon be¬ 
came expert in facile professions of piety; Kant's reac¬ 
tion, on the contrary, was one of loathing and disgust. 
The remark attributed to him in later life that fear 
and trembling overcame him whenever he recalled those 
days of youthful slavery may well be authentic. 
lasting abhorrence of all religious emotionalism aq, ^ 
his hatred of prayer and hvmn-singing certainly datod 
|)ack In this unhappy perio^ And though he was able 
to evaluate the Pietistic movement quite dispassionately 
in later years and to praise much in the religious con¬ 
sciousness of the time, he never overcame his deep 
distrust of evangelical religion and never really under¬ 
stood what is regarded by many as the distinctive 
religious experience. 

At the age of sixteen Kant enrolled in the University 
of Konigsberg where he soon came under the influence 
of Kniitzen, an able professor of philosophy and an 
ardent Wolffian. Wolff, the great popularizer of the 
Leibnizian philosophy, was probably the most influen¬ 
tial thinker in Germany in the first half of the 18th 
century and dominated the philosophical thinking of the 
land to an amazing degree. It was natural, then, that 
Kant should have become, under Kniitzen's influence, a 
faithful Wolffian. He so enjoyed Kniitzen’s lectures 
and companionship that he soon gave up his earlier 
rdan of devoting himself to philology and the classics 
and applied himself to science and to the study of 
philosophy. Here he found such abundant scope for 
his intellectual energy and originality that he soon de¬ 
cided to make these two disciplines his chosen fields 
of endeavor. 

On comnleting his university course, Kant was obliged 
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for financial reasons to serve as family tutor for several 
years, an uncongenial task which he performed pains¬ 
takingly and in such a way as to endear himself to 
the families whom he served. In 1765 he began his 
teaching in the University of Konigsberg as privat 
docent. Here he lectured for the next fifteen years not 
only in logic and metaphysics, mathematics and natural 
science, but also in subjects as varied as physical geog¬ 
raphy, anthropology and the science of fortification. 
Twice during this period he applied in vain for a vacant 
chair in his own university, and it was not till he was 
forty-six years of age that he was appointed professor 
of logic and metaphysics. Meanwhile he had been ap¬ 
plying himself with tremendous diligence to his writ¬ 
ing, with the result that by 1785 he had become the 
most important figure in the university. By the last 
decade of the century his fame had extended through¬ 
out Germany and his philosophy was being taught in 
all the universities. 

So far we have made no adequate mention of the 
influence of 18th century science upon Kant's thinking. 
Newton had died the year of Kant's birth, and by the 
time Kant entered the university the Newtonian physics 
had obtained a firm hold upon the German universities. 
Like other thinkers of the time, Kant was greatly im¬ 
pressed by the simplicity, adequacy, and self-evident 
truth of the Newtonian system. His belief in the finality 
and perfection of the new physics remained unshaken 
to the end of his life.- This belief is apparent in the 
form which he gave, in the Prolegomena, to his famous 
contrasting questions regarding science and meta¬ 
physics: Is a science of metaphysics possible.^ he asked, 
assuming that the answer was by no me^ns self-evident; 
but, Hoxv is certain and universal scientific truth pos- 
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sible? assuming that sure scientific truth actually did 
exist. 

His active interest in science is evident from the 
fact that his earliest writings were purely scientific in 
character: e. g. his General History of the Nature and 
Theory of the Heavens (1755) in which he gave an 
original and correct explanation, in terms of the New¬ 
tonian principles, of the origin of the tangential move¬ 
ments of the planets, and his lectures on The Theory 
of Winds (1756) in which, working quite independent¬ 
ly, he laid the foundation for the explanation of nu¬ 
merous meteorological phenomena. Kant never lost his 
enthusiasm for scientific research and continued to the 
end to publish occasional articles on biological, an¬ 
thropological and astronomical subjects. His main at¬ 
tention, however, gradually shifted, as regards science* 
to the nature of scien ce as such and to the essential 

characteristics of scientific thought and method . So 
greatly did this latter problem occupy his mind in mid¬ 
dle life that in the Critique of Pure Reason, published 
when he was fifty-seven, one of his chief aims was to 
vindicate the work and outlook of the scientist. 

His philosophical writing started about 1755, and 
for the next fifteen years both the titles of his papers 
and his handling of their subject-matter reveal the pro¬ 
found influence upon him of Leibnizian-Wolffian ration¬ 
alism. It was only gradually that he became able 
to appraise critically the basic presuppositions of the 
traditional rationalistic philoso phy and to, develop his 
Q^n dLstinctive p flfn^ ftf 

The Latin Dissertation of 1770, delivered on the as¬ 
sumption of his professorial chair, marks the beginning 
of Kant’s maturer period. For the next eleven years 
he published only minor articles of a non-technical na¬ 
ture, for he was pouring all his energy into the Critique 
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of Pure Reason which appeared in 1781. During these 
years he seems to have labored successively on the 
various yet inter-related problems dealt with in that 
volume, preoccupied now with this argument, now with 
that, and devoting only the last six months prior to 
publication to a hurried rearrangement of his notes into 
book form. This accounts to a considerable extent for 
tlie many discrepancies and repetitions which have so 
endlessly perplexed and annoyed its readers. This, how¬ 
ever, is not the whole story. The Criti guf 
makes no pretence of bein^ the finLshf>d exposition 
a rounded metaphysical svstt^m.: it is ra^:her ;LrppnrH.ti£ 
Kant*s prolonged struggle to formulate and reconcile 
more or less divergent points of view none of which 
seemed to him to be either wholly adenuate. or wlmlly 
l acking j p frrntk Like Plato, he was dealing with 
philosoijhical problems for which he was unable to dis¬ 
cover a single completely satisfactory solution, and he 
refused to make easy sacrifices in the interests of sim¬ 
plicity and consistency, preferring rather to follow the 
more fruitful method of doing as full justice as he was 
able to each point of view as it arose in his mind. The 
richness of post-Kantian thought testifies to the philo¬ 
sophical value of such procedure. Finally, we can un¬ 
derstand his unwillingness to devote still more time to 
the preparation of this volume when we remember that 
in the year of its publication he was approaching sixty, 
with the major portion of his larger philosophical sys¬ 
tem still to be developed. 

After the appearance of the first Critique, one im¬ 
portant philosophical work followed another in rapid 
succession. He was so disappointed at the luke-warm 
reception which the Critique received, and found that 
so fhw, even among trained philosophers such as 
Mendelssohn, gave evidence of understanding or ap- 
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predating the book, that in 1783 he published A 
Prolegomena to Every Future Metaphysic in which he 
expounded ‘Tor the benefit of teachers of philosophy'* 
the central thesis of the Critique. The next five years 
were devoted to the development of his ethical theory. 
The Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of 
Morality, in which the chief characteristics and imme¬ 
diate implications of the moral life are lucidly and 
simply portrayed, appeared in 1785, and the Critique 
of Practical Reason, in which morality is more exhaus¬ 
tively and more metaphysically analyzed, three years 
later. In 1790 came the third volume of the great 
trilogy, the Critique of Judgement, dealing with two ap¬ 
parently unrelated subjects, the nature of beauty and 
aesthetic taste, and the significance and inter-relation 
of the principles of mechanism and teleology. Religion 
remained to be considered, and in 1793-4 there accord¬ 
ingly appeared the Religion within the Limits of Bare 
Reason, in many respects the least illuminating of his 
main works, yet by far the most profound exposition 
of 18th century deism produced in Germany. 

Through this period of literary productivity Kant 
continued to publish minor articles and essays on sub¬ 
jects whose wide variety indicates once again the breadth 
of his interests. Even in the last years of his life 
he continued to struggle with problems for whose so¬ 
lution his waning strength became increasingly inade¬ 
quate. The masses of manuscript found in his study 
at his death, and recently edited by Adickes under the 
title Opus Postumum, give evidence, at once pathetic 
and inspiring, of the repeated attempts of the aged 
philosopher to round out his system still further and 
to reconstruct such portions of it as had been weak¬ 
ened under his own critical scrutiny. “I have under¬ 
taken,” he writes in 1802, “to complete my account of 
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questions which concern the whole of philosophy, but 
I am never able to get it done although I am conscious 
that it is quite possible of accomplishment/' Towards 
the end he suffered from loss of memory and then of 
eyesight. He died in 1804 at the age of eighty and 
was buried in Konigsberg, th^ university and city unit¬ 
ing in doing him final honor. 

Ill 

Before turning to Kant’s philosophical position let us 
see how he goes about the business of philosophical 
inquiry. His starting-point iavariablv is concrete hu¬ 
man expc ripncp in fine nr other nf its .char acterise 
forms. Tliis experience he regards as a datum, the 
material for philosophical investigation. Thus, in the 
Critique of Pure Reason his starting-point is man’s ordi¬ 
nary knowledge of so-called physical objects; in his 
ethical writings it is man’s moral sense of duty; and 
in his doctrine of aesthetics it is the appreciation and 
creation of beauty. If the factual reality of any one 
of these experiences be denied, Kant’s analysis of it 
loses at once all point and meaning; if, on the other 
hand, it be admitted as an existential fact, the im¬ 
portance of his subsequent investigation is apparent. 

His fi^st ff^ep is p&yHinlngically to describe an^ 
logically i n analyTiP this rnnorete experience as fully as 
possible in order to make clear its complex nature and 
to point out its more immediate implications. At this 
stage he depicts adequately and precisely the observable 
nature of the experience which he is trying to under¬ 
stand. Such a quid facti analysis at once reveals prob¬ 
lems not previously apparent, for as soon as the ex- 
pe^rience in question i s examine d with care it is found 
to be not o nly far more co mp lex than at first anneared: 
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it i» also seen to ’np ^iv no means self-explanatory, but 
logically to presuppose and imply what is not itself 
revealed to direct observation and to embody within 
itself logical contradictions calling for solution. 

His next step is to ask, regarding the experience 
which he has been analyzing: Must this experience be 
thought of merely as a complex psychological activity 
possessing a logical structure.-or doea-consciousneas here 
^fanscend itself^ revealing to us a reality other than 
itself? And^ if reality be thus knowable, may it be 
said to embody or sustain objective value so as to sat¬ 
isfy our spiritual needs? In short, though Kant was 
an eminent psychologist and logieian. his fundamental 
interest nnotaphysiVa\j and the ultimate goal of his 
philosophical thinking was the discovery of the mean¬ 
ing of human experience and the value of human life. 
Accordingly, his earlier psychological and logical 
analyses of each type of experience may be said to 
prepare the way for, and to culminate in, a metaphysical 
inquiry regarding the normative significance of the ex¬ 
perience in question. From these successive explora¬ 
tions of ultimate truth, reality and value there emerges 
a unified and consistent Weltanschauung which takes 
into account man’s nature in its entirety, the whole 
range of his experience, and the various aspects of that 
reality which directly or indirectly reveals itself to him. 
Hence, though the three Critiques start out with radi¬ 
cally different data they all converge in the end, each 
making its distinctive contribution to a synoptic account 
of the nature of reality and man’s relation to it. 

Such is the general plaiL of Kant’s investigations — 
exposition And analysis (Analytic) being followed bv 
a larger metaphysic al inquiry (Dialectic) . The argu¬ 
ment of each Critique has, indeed, a certain dramatic 
quality. The curtain rises on a familiar scene. One 
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by one the actors make their appearance, and their 
relation to one ginother and to their environment is 
explained. Presently the plot thickens as problems and 
dilemmas reveal themselves. The atmosphere grows 
tense as one solution after another is rejected. Then 
at last the tragedy is averted with an account of how 
the problems may be solved, and when the curtain falls 
the audience is left assured that somehow, ultimately, 
the universe is able to sustain man*s intellectual and 
spiritual aspirations. 


IV 

'^The Critique of Pure Reason^ opens with a lam^t. 
Pliilosophy, once hailed the queen of the sciences, is in 
dire straits, for she has failed to substantiate her cen¬ 
turies-old claim of being able to discover and portray the 
truth regarding the nature of reality. The story of her 
endeavors is a sad chronicle of disputes and disagree¬ 
ments among her disciples, of ever-renewed beginnings 
and of conclusions soon abandoned, of vain and unjusti¬ 
fied assurance alternating with premature and unprofit¬ 
able despair. As a result she has now fallen into disre¬ 
pute and her proud name has become a term of reproach, 

^ The reader is reminded that the following survey of Kant’s 
philosophical position, as expounded in the three Critiques, is 
necessarily based upon the Editor’s own interpretation of the 
Kantian doctrines, and that frequently this interpretation is 
not the only one which can be given of writings so full of 
partially developed, and at times irreconcilable, suggestions. 
Cf. Norman Kemp Smith’s A Commentary to KanVs Critique 
of Pure Reason (revised edition, Macmillan 1923), and Ed¬ 
ward Caird’s The Critical Philosophy of Kant (Maclehose, 
1909). It should be needless to add that the following ac¬ 
count of Kant’s philosophy is, as it were, no more than a 
charcoal sketch of his central theses, of the characteristic 
tendencies of his thinking, and of the general nature of his 
conclusions—a sketch which the reader will have to modify 
and supplement as he proceeds in his study of the text. 
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for honest men have lost faith in her empty promises 
and look upon her with indifference or contempt. 

Yet the problems which philosophy has thus far failed 
to solve ar^ too vital to be ignored with impunity. She 
must renew the battle, for hers is an essential task 
which she alone is fitted to perform. Before attempting 
to philosophize anew, however, her disciples must first 
of all ask themselves in all seriousness whether the so- 
called science of metaphysics is possible at all, and, if 
so, how and within what limits? Kant is called the 
founder and exponent of the ^Critical Philosopliy*. be ¬ 
cause, in each of the three Critiques, he attaches such 
importance to this critical examination of the power and 
scope of our cognitive faculties.. He insists that the 
question as to whether, and how, the possibility of valid 
judgments about reality can be established must be 
fully considered and satisfactorily answered before the 
task of developing a new philosophical system is under¬ 
taken. This ‘critical’ approach to all philosophical 
thinking is well expressed in his later work whose sig- 
>nificant title is A Prolegome^ia to Every Future Meta¬ 
physic, where he challenges all subsequent metaphy- 
^sicians to justify their belief in the ability of the human 
mind to know reality through metaphysical speculation 
before embarking on new speculative ventures. In the. 
Critique of Pure N-^niL.iLpp1iVg 

statement and solution of fhis VritiV».nr prnVi1f>j;L» true 
to its title, the book is not primarily an exposition of 
a new philosophical system but an attempt to take fresh 
stock of man’s metaphysical capacity through a critical 
examination of the nature and scope of human reason. 

Such a critique, however, is bound to lead to conclu¬ 
sions regarding the cognitive capacity of the human 
mind which carry with them certain metaphysical im¬ 
plications. Indeed, a^ Kant himself points out, the 
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fruitfulness of his critical inquiry will be shown by the 
extent to which it enables him to solve the metaphysical 
problems, and reconcile the doctrinal divergences, of 
his predecessors. Kant was acutely aware of his phil~ 
^i^qphical heritage; in writing the Critique he had ever 
in mind the rationalistic and empirical traditions which 
had emerged out of the Cartesian system. To ap¬ 
preciate the pertinence and originality of his own ‘criti¬ 
cal* contentions, therefore, we must recall briefly ±h e 
salient characteristics of these ‘pre-critical* tradition s 
and note the main problems to which he had fallen heir 
and which he tries to solve in ‘critical’ fashion. 

Descartes is called the fatlier of modern philosophy 
chiefly because he set the stage for subsequent philoso¬ 
phical discussion. His central problem may be formu¬ 
lated thus: What guarantee can be offered that any of 
our ideas do justice to objective reality? Our ideas are 
in the mind; reality, presumably, is independent of the 
mind and external to it. What reason then have we 
to believe that our thought represents reality to us with 
any degree of accuracy? Descartes approaches this 
problem cautiously in a spirit of radical scepticism. 
The testimony of tlie senstvs, Ik* sliows, is too conflict¬ 
ing to warrant faith in its validity, and reason’s claim 
jto be a guide to truth is challenged by the disturbing 
thought that we may-be at the mercy of a malignant 
demon who has so warped our minds that a rational 
knowledge of reality is wliolly unattainable. This orgy 
of distrust is checked by a single certainty; in the very 
act of doubting everything, the doubt, the thought or 
cogito itself, remains unquestionably real. But thought 
implies a thinker, cogito ergo sum. Thus, thinking sub¬ 
stance, conceived of as an enduring.psychic entity, be¬ 
comes the cornerstone of the Cartesian system. Des¬ 
cartes then proceeds to exorcise his malignant demon 
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by proving naively (that is, by means of that very 
faculty of reason whose validity has been radically 
questioned) the existence of a Deity whose power and 
beneficence shall reestablish reason's trustworthiness. 
His ‘"proofs" of God's existence, in short, all rest di¬ 
rectly or indirectly on the assumption that necessity of 
thought implies existence and that it is possible to argue 
from the content of certain of our ideas to a reality 
other than these ideas themselves, yet corresponding to 
them. In this way Descartes assures himself of the 
existence of an omnipotent Being incapable of guile, an 
eternal Substance who is the beneficent Creator of all 
finite substance. He then proceeds to satisfy himself 
of the existence of a second finite substance, matter, 
whose essence is space or extension and whose primary 
attribute is motion. Though we perceive material ob¬ 
jects through the distorting medium of color, heat, 
sound, etc. (later called the “secondary" qualities), he 
now argues, we can learn their true or primary nature 
through reasoned contemplatiqn upon the combined 
testimony of the several senses. Thus in the end Des¬ 
cartes' reality consis ts of two finite substances^ thinking 
and extended, with God or Infinite Sukstance as t.hfir 
common ground ^_an d knowledge arises thrnugh. the 

cgopcrati on of reason and spnsp-pprpppiimnj wiHi rpngon 

the respons ible and authoritative partner in.jfche alliance. 

since labelled rationalism and PTnpinVisTnj parb 
upon an element o f m fbe. pbiUgnphy 

and develo p ed it. in,increasing.isolation fTom .i, hf .,i;i th£r . 
Ip it.s 1ngipaL_And. bflrgpji-The Weaknesses 
of Descartes* system were thus to a large extent re¬ 
vealed by bis successors, in part deliberately, through 
critical analysis, at times unwittingly, in an unconscious 
reductio ad ahsurdum. 
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The rationalist tradition culminated in one direction 
in Spinozistic monism, in the other, in the monadology 
of Leibniz. Kant knew it best in the form expressed 
by the disciple of Leibniz, Wolff. Descartes^ suspicion 
of the senses as media t ny« of reality bftAama, jia, Wnlff ^ 
open hostility and contempt. Reaso n alone, he 
is qualified to lead pinn tn a and 

to suceeed, reason must resolutely shun the allurements 
of the imagination and wholly ignore the insistent and 
plausible illusions of the senses. Accordingly, as. Male- 
branche had retreated to his darkened study there to 
unfold, out of the recesses of his inner thought, the 
eternal and immutable ways of God, so Wolff, trusting 
to reason pure and undefiled, expounded in his Rational 
Psychology, Rational Cosmology and Rational Theology, 
the true nature of the soul, the world and their Creator. 

English empiricism, meanwhile, was exposing this 
complacent dogmatism of the rationalists by challeng¬ 
ing tlicir assumptions and developing a philosophical 
position of its own. Descartes had, in the pndj hp^|i 
unable _whollv to, ig nore thp..,tpstJmany_ j^f _thp.^^ 

Locke, fol lowintf tliis clue, sought to make sensatiop 
the prime source, nf nil linman knnwlpHy^^ In protest 
against the doctrine that man is possessed of innate 
ideas which, when unfolded, yield accurate knowledge 
of independent reality, he set up the new hypothesis that, 
at birth, the mind is a blank tablet endowed with a 
passive, wax-like capacity of receiving sensory impres¬ 
sions from the outer world. Once these have been 
received, the mind, no longer passive, is able to revive 
them in the form of images, combine them in new ways, 
abstract their common character, and so equip itself with 
new ideas. But all of these ideas must originally, by 
hypothesis, have been derived from earlier sense-im¬ 
pressions. By the development of this thesis, that all 
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knowledge rests finally on sense es^perience^ Locke 
started empiricism on its way. Yet he himself epn,- 
tinued to believe, in Cartesian fashion, in matter. sauI 
and God as l^hree indepenileTit substances which sen^^p 
e ^nnnt re veal tn and soul being relatively^ 

and God absolutely, self-subsistent. 

His followers. Berkeley and Hume, ad ^^^rfd 
empiricism more con sistently than did their-ma.stpr And 
promptly eballenp-e^ fhic Tfprkfllny 

polemic a gainst the iHpji nf nn or 

material stuff in which an object's qualities were alleged 
somehow to inhere, and argued with persuasive elo¬ 
quence that since it is impossible to have a direct sense 
experience of such a substance, no clear idea of it can 
be formed and belief in its existence becomes impos¬ 
sible. A physical object, accordingly, is to him noth¬ 
ing but a “cluster of sensations'* impressed by God 
upon the human soul, and spatiality, admittedly a qual¬ 
ity of visual sensation, becomes no more than a prophetic 
intimation of future tactile sensations. 

Hume followed sui t by submi tting Berkeley's “qp- 

^ions" of the snnl-and Gnd. finite and infinite, thinks 

iflg, ,g3ibgtM9?i,tg the same empirical firitsrioB,-mtji.,tbg 

same neg ative resnlfg Thp .Spntf>K philn.gnphprj hnyy- 

ever. went further and challenged the assumption 

itically. by-jTiflflti ,nf. liia,4)rfdr.rca.w&-ATid,.^^ 

temparAJUfis, rationalifit and-,.emp.iridst,.dikfi»-.that 

nf PAiKtp pnggpsspq nhjWtivf* vali/lity After a given 
series of events has sensuously presented itself to us a 
number of times in a certain order we form the habit, no 
doubt, of expecting these events to follow one another 
in the same sequence, and we believe that the earlier 
event caused or necessitated its successor. Similarly 
we believe that on occasion a volition can cause a bodily 
fQovement. But try as we may we can never experience, 
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through sensation or introspection, that dynamic Torce' 
or causal ‘energy' whose existence we assume, nor can 
we rationally prove that such a bond of causal unity 
must necessarily exist. What philosophical right, then, 
have we to believe in the objective reality of causation 
or assume that everything must have a cause? Now this 
empirical criticism of the objective validity of our ideas 
both of substance and of causality undermines, it is 
clear, the very possibility of our knowing objective 
reality at all. Pure empiricism, in a word, ends with 
Hume in philosophical scepticism ^ a result dramatically 
symbolized by Hume's abandonment, while still a young 
man, of strictly philosophical inquiry. 

./' Such is the quandary to which Kant.Jn 
to his Critique^ directs our gaze. We see reason, ‘dog¬ 
matically' rejoicing in an illusory power to grasp,reality 
single-handed and unaware that, in the very nf ma¬ 
ting herself loose from sensuous experience., shf^ 
deprived herself of all contact with realit y f and 
proud of its escape from rationalistic assu mptions hut 
ensnared in ^scep tirism* thrmigh its. iTLability fn aHiiln 
true philo sophical knowledge . nn-a—purely empirioaJ 
basis^ 

Yet Kant's own reaction to the work of his predeces¬ 
sors was by no means wholly negative. There was, he 
felt, an important element of truth in each of these 
philosophical traditions; each school was correct in some 
of its assertions and erred chiefly in ignoring the in¬ 
sight of its antagonist. 

The rationalists were right not only in their conten ¬ 
tion that philosophical knowledge, to be worthy of the 
name, mu st take the form oLnecessary and universal, 
or a vrinrL iudgmeq ^s. but also in their insistence tiiat 
such judgments can never be arrived at by means oi 
pmpiTif^al gpnerfljizations from sensuQus experience. 
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since such experience is ever incomplete and generaliza¬ 
tions based thereon are liable at any moment to be up¬ 
set by new empirical evidence. The employment of em¬ 
pirical or a posteriori judgments ^ is of course 
♦indispensable to ordinary life and thought, but phi- 
llosophy craves greater certainty than such judgments 
lean afford. 

. . Empiricism, on thf > nfhf>r wag pnrr^Af-hnfli in 

its ajssertion that abjective reality pr psf^nts itsplf tn maja 

through th e mediunLpf sensuous experience, and in itc. 
belief tha t the ratinnalists* attempt tn know reality- 
merely by_ ana]yzing their own innate ideas, and render¬ 
ing explicit the hidden implications of their own rational 
concepts according to the criterion of the principle 
of contradiction, is doomed to failure. These ana¬ 
lytical judgments, Kant admits, are valuable in clari¬ 
fying thought, and the principle of contradiction is too 
fundamental ever to be disobeyed. Such judgments, 
liowever, in and by themselves, can never reveal to us 
the nature of objective reality, nor can obedience to the 
law of contradiction produce more than mere internal 
consistency within the circle of our own ideas. Sig¬ 
nificant philosophical judgments, in contrast, must be 
not only self-consistent but instructive and illuminating, 

Judgment is ‘necessary’ and ‘universal’ if its applica¬ 
bility to all possible cases is certain. For example, the prop¬ 
osition that the sum of the angles of a triangle is equal 
to two right angles holds' true of all possible triangles in 
plane geometry. It is judged to be necessarily correct because 
it has been arrived at not by actual measurement of a certain 
number of triangles but by the logical process of rational 
analysis and inference. Kant calls such a Judgment ‘a priori* 
because it can be made prior to, and independently of, em¬ 
pirical measurement of actual triangles. That Laplanders 
have blue eyes, in contrast, is merely a generalization from 
the experience of seeing a certain number of Laplanders. Such 
an ‘a posteriori* judgment, based upon and following a limited 
number of experiences, need not necessarily be true of all 
Laplanders. ^ 
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i.e. they must be synthetical/ and this synthetic quality 
must not arise merely through generalization from con¬ 
crete past experiences, for philosophy is in search of 
universal truth. 

ant's Droblein. accordingly, is to establish th 



The failure of his predecessors, Kant proceeds, was 
due mainly to tlicir inability to formulate their basic 
problem in a manner capable of solution. Both schools 
had defined the problem of knowledge in Cartesian 
fashion by assuming that our ideas, if true, must cor¬ 
respond to an external reality which, in itself, is wholly 
independent of the knowing mind. This radical dualism 
of mind and matter creates at once an insurmountable 
difficulty. For on this view how can we have any possi- 


^ “Ill all judgments in which there is a relation between 
subject and predicate . . . that relation can be of two kinds. 
Either the predicate B belongs to the subject A as something 
contained (though covertly) in the concept A; or B lies out¬ 
side the sphere of the concept A, though somehow connected 
with it. In the former case I call the judgment analytical, 
in the latter synthetical. Analytical judgments . . . are there¬ 
fore those in which the connection of the predicate with the 
subject is conceived through identity, while others in which 
that connection is conceived without identity, may be called 
synthetical. The former might be called illustrating, the 
latter expending judgments, . . (Cf. .below p. 33) Professor 
Kemp Smith points out in his Commentary (p. 37, ff.) that 
these hard and fast distinctions between analytical and syn¬ 
thetical judgments, and between a priori and a posteriori 
judgments, are not sustained by the subsequent development 
of Kant^s thought in the Critique, The student will therefore 
eventually have to reinterpret these distinctions in the light 
of KanPs entire argument. 
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ble guarantee that our ideas do correspond to a reality 
wholly other than ourselves? To escape this quandary 
Kant now proposes a complete redefinition of the epi¬ 
stemological problem. Copernicus, finding himself un¬ 
able to account for certain astronomical _data^jQ the 
assumption that the sun revolves about the earth. i;e - 
versed his formula tion of tlie prnlylem by risking ..tlie. 
heliocentric hypothesis. Following his exa mplp^ Kaii± 
asks us to assume in revolutionary fashion that obr 
j ective reality, to be known at alL must conform to tlie. 
essential structure of the liuman mind. If this be true, 
the -insight which the science of logic gives us into the 
basic structure of human thought will furnish us with 
a reliable clue to the discovery of the unvarying struc¬ 
ture of knowable reality, and synthetic a priori knowl¬ 
edge of reality will be within our grasp. Yet, be it 
notedy not of reality in its entirety; for an all-important 
cojollary of this. 'Copernican hypothesis* is that the 
only reality of which we can acquire true philosophicAl 
knowledge is that whicll is rapnhlp nf bpfngr ta 

us in and through our sensuous experience^ In short, 
the new hypothesis asserts both the a priori knowability 
of the essential character of ‘all possible objects of 
experience' and, simultaneously, the total inability of 
the human mind ever to ‘know' such reaches of reality 
as cannot, by their very nature, be sensuously appre¬ 
hended by beings constituted like ourselves. This need 
not preclude, however, the possibility that other phases 
of reality, perhaps more ultimate and significant than 
what can sensuously be perceived, may reveal themselves 
to man in non-sensuous fashion, e.g. in the moral ex¬ 
perience of goodness or the aesthetic experience of 
beauty. The nature and importance of these experiences 
form the subject-matter of the subsequent Critiques, and 
Kant, as we shall find, attaches very great importance 
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to such moral and aesthetic insight. In this first Criti^ 
que, however, he rigorously limits his investigation to 
what the intellect can know with a priori certainty re¬ 
garding that world of nature which is the object of our 
sensuous experience. 

The concrete problem of the Critique may accordingly 
be restated thus: Assume that the reality which we,seek 
to know with philosophical certainty is the world of 
nature which we are continually experiencing through 
our senses; assume further that this reality, in order 
to enter into our field of consciousness, must, in certain 
fundamental ways, conform to our cognitive faculties; 
our task then is to analyze the knowing process, dis ¬ 

cover its essential cha racter and,all that that c.hatacic.r 
implies, and indicate in the, form nf synfchf^tic a prinrJ. 
judgments the pattern to which this wnrhl of nnfnrp 
must conform if it is to, be an object of human knowl¬ 
edge. These judgments will take the form: All natural 
objects, i.e, *all possible objects of sensuous experience*, 
must possess such and such a characteristic because our 
minds are so constituted that they can apprehend sensu¬ 
ously only what has this character. In other words, 
perception of what we call physical objects and physical 
events is a fact; if, then, analysis of such perception 
makes it clear that an object of perception must be 
substantival in character, or that a natural event must 
be causally related to other events, it will be true a 
priori that the concepts of substance and causality are 
necessarily and universally applicable to ‘ajl possible 
objects of experience*, i.e. to the whole world of nature. 

Hence the backbone of the Critique is Kant*s elaborate 
and highly original analysis of our sensuous experienc e 
and his_d iscovery of its im plicatioiys . As he himself 
points out, the correctness of his ‘Copernican hypo¬ 
thesis*, the validity of his a priori conclusions regarding 
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the world of nature, and the truth of his subsequent 
metaphysical doctrines, will all depend upon the cogency 
of this examination of ordinary perception. Unfortu¬ 
nately, we cannot in this brief Introduction follow 
through the various stages of his argument, although 
the reader is warned that he must master this portion 
of the Critique in order to understand the purport and 
validity of Kant’s conclusions. We must content our¬ 
selves with a brief summary of these conclusions viewed 
in their relation to the conclusions of his predecessors. 
In this summary we shall, for convenience, consider 
successively the three aspects of ordinary consciousness 
which Kant clearly differentiates. Like an electric spark 
leaping from pole to pole, consciousness of objects in¬ 
volves the act of knowing and the two end terms, 
the knower and the known. Following the order of 
his own inquiry let us examine first his account of the 
activity of knowing. 

Ordinary sense-perception is by no mea nsj flY>pnrdinff 
to Kant, a merely passive reception of sensations; it 
t pvolves a highly cnmpl^Tt; ApfivityL First, tem¬ 

porally successive sense-impressions must enter con¬ 
sciousness through sensuous intuition. Secondly, they 
must be preserved in memory and must be revived by 
means of the reproductive imagination, in order that the 
given series of impressions may be viewed in its en¬ 
tirety, as a series. Thirdly, the understanding, or men¬ 
tal faculty of grasping relationships, must apprehend 
the spatial and temporal order in which this series of 
sense-impressions arrives upon the scene. This act of 
apprehension is accomplished by means of twelve ab¬ 
stract concepts, or tools of thought, with which the 
understanding is equipped. These are the categories, 
or, more correctly, the schemata, of which the most im- 
nortant are the coi^pepts of substance and causality. 
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Further, in order to deal effectively with the large va¬ 
riety of sensuous objects which the mind is called upon 
to distinguish, classify and organize, the understanding 
must also make use of a second and far larger class of 
tools, namely the empirical concepts. Tliese are, in 
effect, the abstract schemata particularized through the 
addition of concrete empirical meaning (e.g. the con¬ 
cept of substance, when empirically limited, becomes the 
empirical concept of chair, or table, etc.). They differ 
from the schemata in being not innate but acquired in 
the course of experience through the process of em¬ 
pirical generalization. 

Knowim^ j in short, involves the coop pratinn ^f thp 
faculties nf sf^nsiiuujft int nition. jTpagination and under - 

prnfpss, - To thp unity of ronsriousness Kant attaches 
arguing at length that all conscious¬ 
ness involves self-consciousness. A sense of personal 
identity must pervade all conscious activity if it is to 
be coherent; the implicit judgment, “I think,*’ must ac¬ 
company my thought at every instant, else my mental 
life will disintegrate into wholly unrelated pulses of 
mere sensuous awareness, and all intelligent apprehen¬ 
sion of an orderly sensuous environment will cease. 

dnrfrinp nf_hh^ knnwpr is hnt.-A_liigri>fl1 
lary of this pnnppptinn nf fh^^ xuaitv nf pnnseiniisneAS. As 
Descartes had argued that the cogito implies a sum, so 
Kant maintains that the felt (or empirical) unity of 
consciousness is unintelligible save by reference to an 
unchanging subjective center of reference, a self iden¬ 
tical throughout the knowing process. This self, no 
doubt, as Hume correctly pointed out, is empirically 
discoverable neither through sensation nor introspection. 
Its reality, however, (and here Kant breaks with Hume) 
must necessarily be admitted as an explanation of the 
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experienced unity or personal quality of all conscious¬ 
ness. Yet we must be most careful not to admit too 
much^ or more than the actual facts warrant. That 
is, we are not entitled to infer, as did Descartes, the 
existence of a self more enduring than the span of 
conscious memory, nor should we hypostatize this self, 
as did most of Kant's predecessors, into a self-subsistent 
psychic entity destined for immortality. Kant's knowei;. 
in a word, is strictly correlative to the knowing process 
and is invoked merely to render this process intelligible. 

The known is also defined wholly in terms of its 
relation to tlie activity of knowing. It is, in any given 
instance, that ‘object’ of which we are sensuously aware; 
taken universally, it may be described as the sum-total 
of ‘all possible objects of experience'. As such, the 
known always pos spssps thp fnllnwing phflrflrte.ristic^g^ 

(1) All ‘objects of experience' invariably enter Con ¬ 
sciousness in the forms of space and time . This does 
not mean, however, that Kant regards space, any more 
than the self, as a self-subsistent entity, existing, as it 
were, in its own right and independently of the know¬ 
ing process. He was well aware that the perplexities 
of Cartesian dualism could be avoided only by a refusal 
thus to hypostatize the spatial quality of our sensuous 
experience into ‘extended substance.' Space and time 
are but the universal and necessary forms nf all sensu¬ 
ous objects ; whatever we apprehend through sense is 
sure to possess for us a spatial and temporal character. 

(2) What is kn own is in a genuine sense objectivi^ 
to consciousness- The chairs and tables which we per¬ 
ceive in our ordinary sensuous experience are not merely 
ideas in our own mind or the subjective creations of 
our own imagination. Kant vehemently repudiates thp 
charge that he is a purely subjective idealii^t and in¬ 
sists that objectivitjj- has for him a real meaning and 
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significance. Yet the essence of objectivity is not a tota]^ 
independence of, or spatial externality to. consciousness . 
as it was for Descar tes, but rather the, regular and m- 
escapable spatio-temvoral order^ nr pattern, in which 
our sense impressions came to us. In apprehend¬ 
ing a chair, for instance, as an ‘object*, we are aware 
of a series of sense-impressions which come to us 
in a given order which is not created by us but pre¬ 
sented to us; we have to accept it and cannot alter 
it by any act of will; it has a spatial and temporal 
character of its own which we cannot destroy or change. 
An ‘object* of sensuous experience^ accordingly, is ^ 
series of sense impressions which come to us. we know 
not why nor whence, in a spatio-temporal pattern ove r 
which we find ourselves to havp nn ; 

and the world of nature is the sum-total of all such 
actual and possible ‘objects of experfence,. * 

So far we have summarized Kant*s conception of 
‘objectivity* only in general terms. In the second part 
of the Analytic he makes his meaning more precise by 
showing that, in our experience of ‘objects*, we invaria ¬ 
bly grasp the given order of our impressions in terms o f 
the.,twelve scliemat^ . of which snhstaim^-and causalify 
are-the most fundamental Let us briefly consider his 
treatment of these two concepts. 

It will at once be admitted that we are continually 
experiencing the natural phenomenon of change. ‘Ob¬ 
jects* of our experience grow and decay, intensify and 
fade in color and sound, heat and odor, and vary in 
spatial relation to one another. Now this fact of tem¬ 
poral change is seen, when analyzed, to be complex in 
character. The paradox of change is this, ^hat only 
^e changeless can change; that is, all change necessarily 
Implies a core or aHBa^-^ound of permanence against 
which the change is observed and in terms of which 
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it is interpreted. To say has changed/’ is to say 
that “it”, a complex entity, has in certain respects re¬ 
mained the same whereas in others it is now different 
from what it was. How then do we actually, and 
necessarily, conceive of this abiding “it”, this element 
of permanence in our changing sensuous manifold.^ ^ In 
terms, says Kant, of the concept of substance and 
changing attributes. Yet, be it noted again, Kant does 
not mean by substance an invisible, self-subsistent en¬ 
tity or an hypostatized spatial stuff in which certain 
qualities inhere more fixedly than others. We must not 
forget that he is wholly in sympathy with Berkeley’s 
criticism of ‘matter’ thus conceived. Substance for Kant 
is merely a fundamental interpretive concevt i n terms 
of which wp mnsf. appgebpji/l thf> nf pprmaTience. 

in the given spatio-temporaL ordeiL, oi our impressions. 

This observed element of fixity in the pattern of these 
impressions we conceive substantively and call ‘the ob¬ 
ject itself’; the simultaneously observed variations we 
think of as the object’s ‘qualities’ or attributes. But 
the concept of substance and quality is, from first to 
last, nothing but a tool of thought. 

Take next our sensuous experience of what is com¬ 
monly, and properly, called a causal series of events. 
We see a ship gliding down a stream and are quite sure 
that what we see is not the product of our own imagina¬ 
tion, but real. What then makes this series of sense-im¬ 
pressions so real to us.^ Merely the inescapable spatio- 
temporal order of their occurrence. We test the ob¬ 
jectivity of such an experience by seeking, by an act 
of will, to reverse this order. Were we to succeed, we 
should refuse to ascribe objectivity to the succession 

^Bv the ^sensuous manifold* Kant means the aggregate oi 
sense-impressions which come to us at successive instants and 
are therefore temporalftr distinct from one anothe r 
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of our mental states and call them merely subjective. 
When, on the other hand, we fail in this attempt, we 
judge ourselves to be in the presence of an objective 
series of events and entitle the earlier event the cause, 
its successor, the effect. Observe, however, that Kant 
does not hypostatize the experienced necessity of a 
causal order into a self-subsistent force or dynamic en¬ 
ergy.^ Causal necessity is not a ‘something* which a 
spatial object mysteriously conveys to another spatial 
object. For the world of nature is a world of actual 
and possible sense-impressions, and a causal series of 
impressions is merely one whose order we cannot alter 
or reverse but must accept as given. This order is for 
us a ‘necessary* or ‘causal* order simply because it eludes 
our voluntary control. The concept of causality then, 
like that of suhsj t^^^^^-^^ n 
must employ in a pprehendincr th ^ 

K impressions which consttofp mir wnrid natnr^ 
events . 

It is obvious that Kant is defining the terms ‘ohj eijf:* 
and ‘objective* in a new way . Descartes had conceived 
of reality in radically dualistic fashion. Thought and 
the spatial world of objects were for him wholly inde¬ 
pendent of one another. Objects somehow impressed 
themselves upon the mind, and our ideas of objects were 
true and adequate to the extent to which they cor¬ 
responded to, or represented, them with fidelity. This 
is the ‘doctrine of representative perception* in terms 
of which we tend, even today, to conceive of the epis¬ 
temological problem. To avoid the insoluble perplexi¬ 
ties incident to this doctrine Kant approached the prob¬ 
lem of knowledge from another angle. His starting- 
point was our actual experience ofsense-perception, 

^ Kant’s handling of the concept of force is somewhat am¬ 
biguous, but the interpretation here given is, in the Editor’s 
opinion, in line with h|s general teaching. 
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which differs so radically from our 'inner', subjective 
experiences such as day-dreaming, controlled imagina¬ 
tion and reasoning. Now what, he asks, ii& the precise 
difference between these two types of experience? Time 
as such is not the distinguishing feature, for both types 
of experience occur in time, sense-impressions following 
one another in temporal sequence and images or rational 
concepts succeeding one another from moment to mo- 
ment.^ The crucial difference between our 'subjective * 
and ^objective* experiences can nnly in 

of our ability to control or determine thp. t.pjnpnral ar^l 
spatial pattern of what sensuously presents itself to us^ 
When I imagine a moving ship, I can picture it to my¬ 
self as sailing up-stream or down-stream, rapidly or 
slowly; when I imagine a chair I can alter its shape 
at will and freely determine its position in an imagined 
room. But when I perceive a moving ship or a chair, 
the spatial and temporal pattern of the object of my 
awareness is determined for me and I must accept it 
for what it is. What I perceive, accordingly, is ob¬ 
jective to me, for in the act of perception I am in the 
presence of that which has a character of its own. This 
spatio-temporal character, in turn, I can apprehend only 
in terms of the concepts of substance, causality, and 
the other schemata. An 'object of experience*, then, ia 
that which is sensuously perceived, and (2^ ep ,- 

<j|Qwed with a fqiRtial and tempnrfll nrder, which rannn^. 

be altered by an act of will, and the *wnrld _nf natnrp* 

[s the sum-total of all snph aptjJA] anri pnggiKIp *nhj/>ntfl 

r^nnpppfiQn^Af-lnkjp^ivifyV may alggJhe 

plained jp terms of di&tiTipfmn 

^ Vividness is not the primary basis of distinction, neither is 
spatiality, for mental images are sometimes extraordinarily 
vivid, and such images frequently, perhaps always, possess a 
spatial quality. * 
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yivate^ In a sense, each individuars ‘world of nature* 
is private to himself, since each can know at first hand 
only those ‘objects* which reveal themselves to him in 
and through his own conscious states. Yet in all its 
significant aspects it is also the public property of all 
conscious beings like ourselves, for in essential structure 
and, to a large extent, in sensuous quality, it is the 
same for each of us; sensuous ‘objects' display t^^e 
same spatio-temporal patte rn tn all rnnsr^imis beings; 
alike and arouse similar or ident ipjil seTi ^arinns of eniny . 
sound, touch, et c. In short, the world we know throug }i 
sense is ^^^h of ns to the precis e extent to 

which our experience of it diflerfi, frnm individnal Jm 
individual: i t is public in so far as our fields of con¬ 
sciousness over-Mp so as to include the self-same ‘ob¬ 
jects* of perception. What the scientist seeks to do is to 
abstract this common quality of all the ‘objects* of hu¬ 
man experience, ignore what is unique to this or that 
individual, and formulate with mathematical precision 
the intricate spatio-temporal pattern of events of which 
all men are, or can be, conscious. These spatio-temporal 
sequences of which he is in search are what he calls 
the laws of nature; they are those regularities in our 
common sensuous experience which we cannot change 
but which we can apprehend in terms of the interpreta¬ 
tive concepts with which we are equipped. In a word , 
the phrases, ‘subject to natural law*, ‘independent of 
human volition* and ‘actually or potentially public*, may 
all be taken as synonymous descri pHnns af fhaf in nim 
sensuous experience which is objectively real . 

The general nature of Kant’s own answer to the ques¬ 
tion: “How are synthetic a priori judgments possible?** 
should now be clear. ‘Reality* for him is the sum of 
all possible ‘objects* of human experience. As such, it 
must necessarily conform in essential structure to the 
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structure of the knowing mind. It must possess a 
spatio-temporal pattern such that the mind can appre¬ 
hend this pattern through the employment of the mental 
tools of cognition in its possession. Were nature’s struc¬ 
ture fundamentally different from what it is, our sense- 
impressions would be a chaotic, meaningless jumble and 
all knowledge would be impossible. Accordingly we can 
be a priori certain that every possible ‘object of experi¬ 
ence’ will be in space and time and will be knowable in 
terms of substance, causality and the remaining sche¬ 
matic concepts. This being so. the possibility of true 
philosophical knowledge about that rea lity which we can 
sensuously experience has bppn es tablished. Further¬ 
more the scientist can now rest assured that every 
natural event which he may care to study must have a 
natural cause and must be knowable in terms of sub¬ 
stance and the other basic forms of thought. Th e 
scientific assumption of the regularity and nnifnrmitj r 
of natura l pvents hag thng hppn jnctifipd hy philnsophical 
analysis. 

We have already pointed out that Kant succeeds ip 
rescuing philosophy from Humean scepticisiiL only at, 
the cost fVio 

world nf nafurfll We mUSt nOW ask hoW 

this concept of a limit arises. The mind, says Kant, is 
endowed with the faculties not only of sensuous intui¬ 
tion and understanding but also of ‘speculative’ reason. 
This faculty of reason is the source of the unique and 
highly important idea of the Infinite, which in various 
contexts may also be called the idea of the Unlimited, 
Totality, Completeness or Wholeness. When the na¬ 
ture and scope of our experience of sensuous objects is 
examined according to this criterion of absolute com¬ 
pleteness, its limitation is at once apparent. For why 
should we assume that the whole of reality is of such 
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. a nature as to be capable of being sensuously experi¬ 
enced by beings like ourselves? Reasc^ accordingly 
suggests to us the wisdom of recognizing the possi- 
ftlity^hat our world of natur e may be no more th^ 
the partial and inadeouat f fn throug li 

our senses, of a farfhi^r 

be thus sensuously ap preher^^^^j by entitling our world 
of objects the world of phenomenal appearance, and 
what remains, the realm of ultimate or noumenal reality. 
The second and third Critiques are devoted to an ex ¬ 
ploration of this noumenal realm with reference to its 
existence, its nature and its relation to the world o f 
phenomenal appearances. In the Dialectic of the firs t 
however. Kant limits himself^ showing: first , 
that the attempt of the rationalist;^ like Wolff to dis ¬ 
cover the positive content of noumenal reality solely 
bv means,nf rAtioein^ttion is doomed to failure. 

and secondljp^, that the concept of nature as merely 
phenomenal and lienee not the whole of reality provides 
the key to the solution of e^rfain pbilnsnphical problems 
which ntharwisp wonld be insoluble. 

Kant’s rationalistic predecessors, it will be recalled, 
had claimed that human reason was able to establish 
the noumenal existence and to portray the noumenal na¬ 
ture of the soul and God with absolute certainty and 
finality. In his chapters on the Paralogisms and the 
Ideal of Reason Kant shows this claim to be unfounded 
by testing the ‘‘proofs” of an immortal, substantival soul, 
and of a Deity infinitely perfect in every respect, accord¬ 
ing to the criterion of objective reality which he has 
already developed in the Analytic, Reason, np. douhJ :, 
can conceive of a soul as an immaterial, incorruptib^g . 
g^pi^ftnal fiiihstancp. animating the body in life, mad 

survivingJt ^.d.eatL: but no suc h psychic e ntity can ,be 

sensuously experienced^ nor need it be invoked to ex- 
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plain the activity of consciousness. All that we can be 
sure of on a purely intellectual basis is that whenever 
consciousness exists for me, ‘I’ am the simple and iden¬ 
tical subject of my own cognitive experience. Similarly , 
reason can form the idea nmnig/^jVnt atiH omni¬ 

potent Deity. This abstract thought, howev erj 
no guarantee of objective truth from nnr 
nerienc^ . for we cannot know God as we know sensuous 
objects. Nor can His existence be established by means 
of the logical principle of contradiction, as the ontologi¬ 
cal argument claims, because necessity of thought can 
never prove necessity of existence; nor need He be re¬ 
garded as the necessary Cause of the phenomenal world 
as a whole, since the concept of causation is, as we have 
seen, applicable only within the confines of phenomenal 
existence and cannot be extended validly beyond tliese 
limits into the noumenal realm; nor, finally, is it legiti¬ 
mate to argue with dogmatic certainty that a good Deity 
is responsible for such evidence of purposive design as 
our phenomenal world exhibits, because this evidence is 
ambiguous and lends itself to alternative explanations. 
All such attempts of reason to penetrate to the heart of 
ultimate reality are bound to fail. 

'J'hf^ phaptpr on wifh fnnr prob- 

l^ems which, accordi ng to Kant^ Arp insolnblp savp in 
t erms of the distinction, which he ha, <a mAdg> fJxP 

phenomenal and th e, noiunpniij. Thpsp ariap 

t hrough the application of reasnn*.s_ idpA nf whnlpn^fl 
or totalit y to the ^patJal PTid tpmpnrftl. B^rie.B .nf 
Tinn^^nfll pventw. In the,first twp antinomies Kant ask^s 
whether the worl d is infi"^*^-^ 

in space, and time, and inner constitution. Both alter ¬ 
natives. he insists, can be_supported with, perfectly -valid. 
aygpments-— hence the ‘antinomy,^’ or fundamental philo¬ 
sophical contradiction - provided J iAfn re ig fn he, 
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f.hf» ixrhnifi of rpjility and not merely its phenomenal ap¬ 
pearance. When nature is however, in accord¬ 

ance with the teaching of the Analytic, merely the 
sum of all possible *obj^ects of experie nce/ it is spen-to 
be finite in the that nnr /^Ypprignee of it np ,t.n any 

given moment is finite, infinit e in thp gpngp that - onr in ¬ 

vestigation of it ran he^ so far as we can see, indefinitely 
contigiied. J his ‘solution’ of these age-long philosophical 
dilemmas is hailed by Kant as further proof of the cor¬ 
rectness of his earlier contentions. 

The second pair of antinomies deals with the question 
of the relation nf nafnro^ v>iirY^o«v 

and to Go(L All natural events, it has already been 
shown, are subject to the law of causal necessity. Now 
man, by virtue of his physical nature, is part and 
parcel of this phenomenal world; as such, accordingly, 
he must be wliolly subject to its laws. The problem 
therefore arises as to whether he can in any sense be 
judged to be free. Again, since every phenomenal event 
must have an antecedent cause, God cannot be thought 
of as the first member of this causal series, for, so de¬ 
fined, He too would have to have a cause. Can God 
then be in any sense related to the world of phenomenal 
events, taken in its entirety? To solve these problems 
Kant once again falls back on his distinction between 
phenomenal and noumenal reality. If the world of na ¬ 
ture is the only world there is. no place can be 
for God f^rid human freed om^ If, on thp nfhpr biandj 
a noumen al wnrld evists^ man may (provide d big na¬ 

ture, though partly phenonienaL is also partly nonmeaal.^ 

\>e able tp ^ri±h ^ pf 

freedoim: and-^nd (eoneeivpd of a sl .a,purely nmimpnal 

Beingmav be the ultimate or nniimfinnl grnnnd 

pheTinmeTial appparaLiiia/*-ppr. 

i^^preive ■■a.-pnqqibilify,;, fnrf.hpr th an this, how - 
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ever, itj^annot go once and for all, man's merely 

sensuous experience of phenomenal fact can never pro¬ 
vide the data for positive belief in a noumenal realm 
of value. ‘Speculative' reason, liowever, in its insistence 
upon the possibility of such a noumenal realm, has pro¬ 
vided a place in its metaphysical scheme of things for 
whatever aspects of noumenal reality may be revealed 
to man in his moral, religious or aesthetic experiences. 
The Critique of Pure Reason, in short, has prepared the 
way for the ethical, theological and aesthetic doctrines 
developed in the second and third Critiques. 

V 

The central fact of Kant's own spiritual life was his 
deen and nnfthakahle conviction tliat the distinction be¬ 
tween right and wrong, good and bad, had rnQia_lD 
the nature, of nltimatp reality- His theory of ethieg. is 
but an exposition and philosophical defense of the ob¬ 
jective validity of this belief. 

Where, first of all^ does moral worth reside? Not 
primarily in conduct, thp rnmii&fg 
for acts as such are neither good, nor had. The locus 
of moral value is man's own mind, and moral goodness 
is, in essence, the tone and quality of his inner life. 
The measure of a man's moral worth is not the degree 
of his conformity to any social standard nor mere 
passive submission to the pronouncements of religious 
authority. 

This does not mean however that a moral judgment 
is merely an expression of a subjective prefeynee. The 

hedonistic identification of the good w ith pleasure .or 

happiness robs goodne ss of, its distinctive quality and 
makes moral endeavor meaningless. Pleasure results 
whenever the demands of our sensuous nature are satis- 
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£edf and the desire for happiness is our natural motive 
of action. It is therefore absurd to say that we ought 
to seek happiness or that we ought to prefer one variety 
of happiness to another. At the naturalistic level our 
o>nly rule is prudence based on a pleasure-pain calcului^: 
we are prudentially wise to the extent to which we 
direct our lives so as to secure the greatest amount of 
happiness for ourselves, foolish in so far as we choose 
present pleasures blindly and fail to take the future 
into account. 

But happiness is not the only goal for which we con¬ 
sciously can strive, and our sense of moral obligation 
is both genuine and significant. For we are able delib¬ 
erately to attach supreme value to an objective moral 
standard, or, as Kant puts it, to respect the moral law 
for its own sake. The truly moral motive , accordingly, 
is conscious and whole-hearted allegiance to vnnml 

la\j^: to the extent to jwhich we voluntarily_revei!£L tlm 

law our will is g oo 4 » and “nothing can possibly ... be 
called good without qualification except a good will.'' 

This sense of loyalty ffl ^ Tr»r>T»ai in 

s^nce, a sense of universaL justice^ Our natural im- 
^Ise is to think only of ourselves and our immediate 
circle of friends and relatives, our natural attitude being 
one of self-love and a spontaneous affection for those 
about us whose lives are more or less identified with our 
own. Morality, in contrast, demands of us strict im¬ 
partiality in our ultimate evaluation of all human beings 
and condemns our natural tendency to regard ourselves 
and our own interests as possessing exceptional impor¬ 
tance. jriie moral law, then, takes this concrete form: 
That act is good which expresses a spirit of fair-minded¬ 
ness towards humanity at large and is. in accord with 
pure dispassionate justice to all men. 

Now, man is able to envisage and cherish this id eal 
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of ilisiice because nf his raiinnaT Apn^f. frnm 

^^ason hft is hnpelegfily each instinct de¬ 

mands its own immediate satisfaction, and prudence, 
aiming at the happiness of the “dear self” alone, is in¬ 
different to the welfare of society. In so far as men are 
dominated by their desire for pleasure they tend either 
to pull in opposite directions towards satisfaction of 
divergent tastes, or else to fight with one another in 
order to secure what all cannot possess. On this basis 
social concord is impossible. Moral or ‘practicar rea¬ 
son, on the other hand, leads to social harmony. Kant 
holds that man’s moral faculty is reason because social 
justice is a rational ideal, and because conduct mo¬ 
tivated by the thought of a universal moral standard 
is possible through the activity of reason alone. And 
reason is called ‘practical’ because of its ability to 
determine conduct; when once conformity to its dictates 
becomes the dominant motive of action, man is able to 
‘practice’ what it teaches. Kant adds that tbig 

faci^ty of 4 )raGtical reason alone, present in all men at 
l ^ast p otentially, which distinguishes men frnm animals. 
and awakens our respoet fo r bnmApify 

Kant’s two complementary for miilfltinrn nf tho moiral 
law bring out,_clearly what Is most distinctive in hia 
conception of moral ity,. Here, TTaTif jIs 

^n objective idealist, moral experience man has 

an immediate and poignant realization that goodness 
is objectively real. It has a character of its own which 
expresses itself in the form of the moral law, and it is 
universally valid for all men endowed with moral sensi¬ 
tivity. The first forTmilatinn nf law PTnpha-. 

sizes the universal character of the moral mntivg- 

ap if the Tnayim nf thv actioTi were tn hgcamg. by thp 

will a universal law of nature” —that is, appraise each 
contemplated act according to the criterion of a universal 
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standard and refrain from action which seems to con¬ 
stitute a violation of, or exception to, that standard. 
The second formulation of the moral law defines its 
social setting: **So act as to treat hu manity, whetlier in 
thine own person or that of another^, in every rase an 
an end withal, never as a meani^ ’*—that is, show your 
respect for every human being by honoring his right to 
make his own moral decisions and by recognizing his 
ability to determine his conduct according to the dictates 
of his own conscience. The essence of the moral atti¬ 
tude is an allegiance to the ideal of freedom of con- 
science, a championing of each man’s inalienable right 
to distinguish for himself between right and wrong. Yet 
just because this is an ideal which all men can hold 
in common, loyalty to it is the ultimate basis of social 
harmony. This two-fold aspect of the moral law is 
expressed by Kant in the form of a paradox^ i^hat on 
the one hand the moral law is the law of my own natur^. . 
vet at the,same time ibe Jaw of all rational beings . It 
is my law since my own reason or sense of justice has 
prescribed it to me; it is the law of all rational crea¬ 
tures because reason, which is its source, is the same 
in all men. In so far as men are rational they will 
of necessity be motivated by the self-same ideal of jus¬ 
tice and fair play which makes it appeal to me. The 
universal law of reason is therefore at once the safe¬ 
guard of human individuality and the basis of social 
cooperation. 

Kant has been criticized for defining the moral law 
in such abstract and universal terms as ta rob^ QL.aI l 
concrete value. Surely this criticism is unsound . For 
individuals differ endlessly in temperament and in social 
background; each of us is in many respects unique, and 
each envisages the good life concretely according to his 
own distinctive nature. Even within the life of a single 
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individual new concrete values are continually making 
their appearance, and new concrete problems are forever 
presenting themselves for solution. Amid this endless 
variety of interests and values the casuistic attempt to 
lay down minute rule^ ^f conduct f^a nnot succeed with ¬ 

out impoverishing and finally destroying individuality. 
The wiser course is to define the moral attitude in tern\ p 
of a universal formula which each individual can apply 
for himself to his own concrete situation . We must 
have faith, says Kant, in the ability of man to solve his 
own specific moral problems and to allow others to do 
likewise. 

Curiously enough, Kant has also been criticised fo r 
robbi ng men of their individuality by seeking to make 
all conform to the same concrete pattern of conduct . 
This charge seems to be based upon a misinterpretation 
of his first formulation of the moral law, in which he 
suggests that the morality of an act be tested by being 
universalized in thought.^ Here he is advocating com¬ 
mon allegiance to the same motive of conduct, namely, 
love of justice and respect for human personality, and 
not a machine-like uniformity of conduct. The question 
we should ask ourselves is not: Would we want all men, 
irrespective of their nature and temporal circumstances, 
always to act in this particular way.^ but rather: Would 
we be willing to have all men, in exactly similar cir¬ 
cumstances, act thus ? According to this criterion a 
desire to deceive by lying might well be morally con¬ 
demned, whereas devotion to a particular task for ^hich. 
perhaps only a single individual is fitted might be ap¬ 
proved. It is in order to make clear this distinctio n 
between motive and action that Kant lavs such stres s 
upon the good will behind the act rather than upon the 

^ Kant’s own illustrations of how the formula is to be ap¬ 
plied to concrete case« are not free from a certain ambiguity 
which is in part responsible for this misconception. 
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act itself. Men's fundamental motive p/m hf^ 
without impairing individuality, fo r flip aamp mntive 

IpOUud to express in pnn/liinf with 

ffirent mcn^ 

A far more,difficult question arises with rpfprpnop to 
the freedom oi the moral wij l. Tll£., 4 >J^i)blem,fliayJie 
expressed briefly in the form of three separate dilemmajj 
which are related to one another in all being concerned 
with human freedom and in yielding ultimately to solu¬ 
tion through the development of the same metaphysical 
doctrine. (1) The moral law is not a law of 
nor can it in the least disturb the regular sequence of 
natural events; yet man is morally required to transla^ 
his mental allegiance to it into the concrete terms o f 
actual conduct and such obligation indicates his freedom 
so to act. (2) The moral law is, on the one hand, th e 
law of freedom and moral liberty; vet it is a law whicli 
commands complete and f^bsolntp , QliediVnpp _ and ex¬ 
presses itself in the form of the ‘categorical' (or in¬ 
escapable) imperative. (3) The moral law is j p 
^posed upon man by an omnipotent Deity, nor does 
it derive its force /rom a divine sanction; vet the es - 
,sencft .nf the truly ^eligioiis att itude con&i sts in regarding 

It tb/» nf 

The key to the solution o f these dilemmas is the (j|js- 
tinctioq. suggested in the first C ritigup^ Wwpgn 
i ^omenal and noumenal reality j^ ^gpnpral and 
the phenomenal and noumenal aspects cif man*a -own 
natur.e. In the ea rlier work this distinction was ad¬ 
vanced merely, as an hypothes^^. for ‘speculative' rea¬ 
son could offer no coercive proof of the reality of the 
noumenal world and could obtain no Ifnowledge of its 
nature; the thought of it was but a nej^ative or limiting 
concept of a possible something else, it knew not what. 
Trar-tirar reason, however^ possesses in lhe moral 
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perknce of obligat inn fn hp a 

insight into this noumenal realm . The latter is now 
seen to be the realm of value in contrast to the phe¬ 
nomenal realm of fact, and man’s noumenal nature is 
now defined as his capacity to think and act not merely 
mechanically but in terms of moral value. , 

Let us consider the three dilemmas in turn in the 
liprht of this doctrine^ (1) How are phenomenal neces¬ 
sity and moral freedom to be reconciled? TVfanJsj hoi^ 
physically and psy^hir»ally^ parf nf pkpnnmpn^l 

world . His body is subject to all the physical laws 
which express the regularity of structure and occurrence 
of physical events, and his mental life conforms per¬ 
fectly to the psychological laws of association and the 
like. His every tliouglit an d act is embedded in a causq^l 
serigg, being preceded by its invariable and necessary 
antecedents and followed by its unavoidable effects. In 
modern terms, man is, from the phenomenal (or scien¬ 
tific) point of view, the product of his heredity and his 
environment taken in conjunction. Now rational free ¬ 
dom and moral value are, gnitc mcflninpripjgq nf fhiia .n.o.f- 
uralistic ley ^ el. P hen^^^^ as simply 

it is absurd to say that they ought to have been other¬ 
wise, or that man, regarded merely as a phenomenal 
being, is free, or that any of his thoughts or actions 
possess value. From the scientific point of view man’s 
physical behavior is exhaustively describable and ex¬ 
plicable in naturalistic terms, and, to tlie psychologist, 
his mental life is a mere succession of psychical events 
whose sequence conforms to the laws of thought and 
whose contents, though susceptible to classification, pos¬ 
sess no value or significance. th^ m nrnl 
on the other hand^ muTi fhinlca in terms nf VAliii^ He 
judges this motive to be good, that bad, this action 
right, that wrong, in so doing, he contemplates his own 
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mental and physical life from within in terms of a 
normative standard of which the scientist as such can 
know nothing. This raises his whole inner life, as it 
were, to a new level; and the new meaning which now 
pervades his conscious thought transfigures his every 
act so that ^hat was previously mere physical 
i s now the phenomenal expression of his moral attitufije. 

A difficulty, however, still remains. Far to define 
freedom of thought and conduct merely as approval or 
disapproval of ideas and acts which, none the less, are 
wholly necessitated by their phenomenal antecedents, 
is but a “miserable subterfuge.’* Man can be realjy 
free and morally responsible only if he is able to 

A^tinn and tn liis mpnfrfll af^tivity. How is thi s 

possible without up^^tting the causa ] p^- 

npmenal evenLs ? To answer this question we must 
recall the precise way in which Kant has defined causal 
necessity in the first Critique. A series of events is 
objective and causally related whenever it presents it¬ 
self to us in a given order. Phenomenal events, how¬ 
ever, are mere appearances related to one another by 
ijo discoverable dynamic link of ‘force’ or ‘energy’; the 
necessity of their sequence is purely relative to our own 
inability to alter this spatio-temporal order by an act 
of will. The ultimate explanation of this order remains 
an enigma to ‘speculative’ reason, and the scientist must 
just accept it as the pattern of appearances. Let us 
assume now that the final explanation of all phenomena 
is to be found in ultimate or noumenal reality, regarded 
as their ‘ground’. The noumenal world then, taken as 
a whole, would be the ultimate basis of all appearances, 
and man, by virtue of his noumenal capacity to appre¬ 
hend value, would be able to act so ks to express the 
moral ideal revealed to him by reason. His physical 
behavior and the succession of his mental states would 
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still present themselves to an external observer as an 
objective or causal series of events. The man himself, 
however, seeing his own thought and action from within, 
would know them to be the expressions of his own 
noumenal nature, and his experience of being able by 
an act of will freely to select his motive of action and 
to translate this motive into appropriate behavior would 
lead him to hold himself responsible for his own char¬ 
acter and conduct. The scie ntisf wnnlH pyplpin aq/A 
act and thought of his in tprm« nf its given antecpflfnif;; 

t he man himself wou ld reco^ize these phenomenal ante¬ 

cedents and StiU look upo n a.g a frep TnnrAl 

agent, a respons jH^ 

Now clearly such a noumenal interpretation of the 
freedom o f the human will is^ valid o nly if ronrAl 

experience of obligation be taken seriously. Kant him ¬ 

self never for an instant doubted the significance of thi§ 
experiences his belief in the reality of the moral order 
began, as we saw, in childhood, continued in maturity, 
as each of the Critiques testify, and persisted to old 
age. Duty and freedom are accordingly the pillars of 
his moral ‘faith’, his sense of duty convincing him of 
his freedom and the tliought of freedom enabling him 
to render the thought of duty intelligible and significant. 

(2) This brings us to the__J3econd dilemma. Hovy 
can the moral law be at once tlio law nf ahsn1iitp-^.Qi]Q~ 
pulsion and of perfect freedom } The intensity of Kant’s 
belief in duty provides the explanation for his insist¬ 
ence that the moral imperative is ‘categorical’ in its 
commands. All hedonistic imperatives, which take the 
form: ‘If happiness is desired, this course of action must 
be pursued,’ *hypnfhpH/>Ar in eharjjpt^r^ sinre 
are always at liberty to renounce the goal of happiness . 

But moral goodness, whose source is ultimate reality it ¬ 

self. commands us with a vniVp nf Ahsalnip ftiithorifrv! 
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we cannot escape the obligation to be good. Yet the 
requirement is^ in the truest sense, one which we impose 
upon ourselves for it bnt t.hp pyp ression of our owj i 
inmost noumenal spark in us, or conscience, 

requires that our sensuous inclinations submit to its be¬ 
hest and that our thoughts and actions conform with 
the ideal which it sets up. 

(3) Kant’s solution of the third dilemma, concerning 
the relation of the moral law to God, brings out his 
deistic conception of tlie Deity and of man’s relation to 
Him, We have already suggested that his attitude to 
religion is in large measure the result of his early 
contact with Pietistic mysticism in the Collegium, while 
the rationalistic temper of the age in which he lived 
and his own intellectualism were doubtless contributing 
factors. But whatever the cause, his most character¬ 
istic ^ conception of God and His relation to man shows 
all the signs of 18th century deism. God is not known 
directly through the religious experience nor does Ha. 
reveal himself to man in history^ Therefo re pyisi:- 
^ce must be provedj Pure ^speculative’ reason is up - 
equal to this task> as was shown in the first Critique, 
Hence ^practical’ re ason must develop a new argumen t 
to justify belief in God and immortalit y. The mora l 
mdividual._surv£ying life an d realif.y dispassinnaf^y and 
rationally, is forced to bel?pv<^ that the cosmos is pre¬ 
pared to sustain moral endeavor through the ultimate 
e quating of perfect happiness with perfect virtpe. Sin^ 
we cannot achieve in this, life the perfeciL 
duty requires, of us, we jnust believe in immortality: 
ajid since virtue and happiness do not in essence imp jiv 
one another,^cither being attainable in t.hL<^^-life d^sp jn- 
portionately to the other, we must believe in the axiat - 
enCe_Qf ja moral and in 

^ Yet cf. beJow pp. 370 ff. ^ 
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to come, will measure out f iAppinpas^ aa 
K ant was aware of ing<3^niar>y nf flii^ ./a^nnApfinn n4- 
Opd*s relation to the moral order, and he struggled mai^ - 
fully to avoid the hedonistic implication that the final 
i ncentive to virtue is eternal bli&a. His dissatisfaction 
with the entire argument is shown by the fact that he 
abandoned it in his last years^ and attempted, shortly 
before his death, to give a more convincing account of 
our knowledge of God and of His relation to the moral 
law. Even then, however, his approach to the problem 
was moral rather than religious. Kant never seems to 
have doubted a personal God’s existence. Yet the idea 
of God was to him less significant and vital than the 
idea of an impersonal moral order. In the Religion 
within the Limits of Bare Reason God, or the personi¬ 
fication of the moral law, is referred to as the anthropo¬ 
morphic form in which objective value is described in 
religious literature for the benefit of the uneducated and 
the simple-minded, and the essence of re ligion is said 
t p be obedience to the^mora l fhi^ lajg 

of God . In the Critique of Practical Reason He is de¬ 
scribed not as the source of moral value but as a 
noumenal Being worthy of our respect because of His 
perfect conformity to its objective standard, not as a 
Despot who imposes His will upon us in the form of 
the moral law but as an independent Being who makes 
the moral law His own. We must conclude that Kant’s 
chief concern was to preserve man’s spiritual autonomy 
at all costs , proclaim ing that nei ther the world of nature 
nqr the Dpity gan mb him of his moral freedn^t. 

VI 

There rei^ain tQ_hp. considered,.J:wn nth e.r flAp£>e±.s-af 
human experience to which men ha ve always _attachec[ 
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great importance^ the appreciation and creation of 
beauty and tlie discovery o f sripnHfip frutK, Kant seeks 
i n the Critique of Judgement to relate these experiences 
to one another on the ground that each is r1 early dis ¬ 
tinguishable both from oiir Qr/iinary con^sniousness of 
objects and from morality , each involves pleasure as an 
essential ingredient, and each throws new light upon 

the interrelation _of—thii phenomenal_and—nniimfilial 

lEOrlds. This attempt to discover what the two experi¬ 
ences have in common is less illuminating, however, than 
are his highly suggestive interpretations of each experi¬ 
ence in turn. 

His study of the aesthetic experience starts off_as, 
usual with an analysis of i ts uniqu e, charact eristics. The 
judgment of t?mfp k, d:Rint pres ted. This does not 

mean that a beautiful ^ object is uninteresting—on the 
contrary, it interests us profoundly—but merely that 
it awakens in us no desire, moral or sensuous, to do 
anything with reference to it other than contemplate it 
and enjoy it. It does not arouse our appetites nor call 
forth our moral approval or condemnation but merely 
delights us in being wl)at it is. Secondly, the judg ¬ 
ment of .taste^. is at once universal ^nd nnn-conceptn^V 
It is universal in being not merely an expression of pri¬ 
vate preference but in laying claim to universal accept¬ 
ance. To say that an object is beautiful is to suggest 
that others possessed of taste will agree with this judg¬ 
ment, always provided that the judgment has been cor¬ 
rectly made. In short, we looJk upon beauty as Aougl^ 
it were objective and possessed of a character of its own^ 

^ The use of the word ‘beauty’ should not lead the reader 
to suppose that Kant is conceiving of - the object of the 
aesthetic experience more narrowly than does the modern stu¬ 
dent of aesthetics. Such a term as ‘the aesthetically satisfy¬ 
ing’ might be employed as a synonym for ‘the* beautiful,’ as 
he uses it. 
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and as though our aesthetic judgments might be true or 
false. YetJbeaut^v. unlike tm th find grnnHnpss^ is ' 

iective in, the sense_.Qf Ji^inf^&useeptible .to analy.sjs and 
proof . No intellectual criterion of beauty can be found 
and judgments of taste cannot be tested according to 
objective standards. We cannot approach a work of art 
with a clear idea in mind of what constitutes beauty and 
measure it in terms of this idea, for beauty does not lend 
itself to such conceptual treatment. 

By this characterization of taste, Kant disassociate d 
I jiiipself fr om the explanation s of the b eautiful^ current 
in hisi_day—the sensatinnalist. which iden i-ifjpd it with 
the sensuously pleasant, and the rationalist, which rer 
gl|rded it as th ^ nbjf^nf tbnngrbf The 

aesthetic experience is, he insists, unique, however hard 
it may be accurately to describe it. It is **the feeling 
of purpQsivmcss_^without th e idea, of purpo&e*'. the 
s ense of meaning without mnrpptna] dpfinitinn nf icliat 
is meant^ the awareness o f finAlihy nr nnna . pl iB iiib-- 
Qllt an intpllertl ] fl1 r^aliyafirkti rkf—Miluif w.g^-aimpj gf pr 

Now this paradoxical nature of taste calls for an ex - 
planation._ How are we to account for the fact that 
beauty, though not a quality of the sensuously appre¬ 
hended object, and though not apprehended conceptually 
but merely ‘felt,' occasions, none the less, judgments of 
taste which carry with them the implication that beauty 
is the same for all, an object of necessary satisfaction 
to all who are aesthetically sensitive.^ Kant explains 
this paradox first in terms of man's faculties of cogni¬ 
tion and then, more illuminatingly, in terms of his 
noumenal nature. 

The first solution nf nni? 

cognitive activity. If our, ordinary .nf pbW 
cal objects the fafeulty of imaprinaiinxu (whereby the 
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temporally successive impressions are presented to con¬ 
sciousness all at once) and the faeulty nf understandin g 
(whereby the relation of these impressions to one an¬ 
other is apprehended) cooperate, to proHnpp intplliffptif 
perception. In t he iicsthctiV yflne fnn 

ulties are aroused by the reject called beautiful to ^ 
more har monious and complete AcHvif-^.iliAn-Jit ncca- 
sioned by ordina^ 'Y The feeling of this greater 

and unexpected liarinony is aesthetic pleasure. And, 
since a ll mfiiLJB-/fngnitive facilities-essentially a1^fc:c. 
what gives me aesthetic H 

fip fh^ fnr Xhe communicability of our 

delight in beauty is thus explained and tlie paradox of 
taste is psychologically resolved. 

The metaphysical solutipn is d evdopf-d tiy Kanf ijp. 
answer to the question: ^re we tTi»^yprpf f]y> 

beauty of nature and the creatio ns rvf ,iirtiqfiV gening ? 
Genius, says Kant, baffles mere scientific explanation. 
For though tlie genius employs a definite technique, the 
value of his work lies not primarily in its technical 
excellence but in its ‘spirit'; though nature is his model, 
he does not copy nature slavishly; and though each 
work of art which he produces is an expression of his 
artistic insight, lie is himself more often than not un¬ 
aware of what he meant to say until, in the finished 
product, it has said itself. Such unique activity can 
be accounted for only in terms of inspiration. Genius 
is the vehicle of a supra-individual force whose comings 
and goings the artist himself can only partially control. 
Works of art are phenomenal expressions of the nou- 
menal realm of value. Beauty, like goodness, is born 
in mysterious fashion, and its discovery by genius is not 
to be explained solely in terms of psychological and 
physical antecedents. It is created: yet not, like good ¬ 
ness. bv a n act of will,AIld th rnngl^ .ng/mny nf 
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t)ut rathe r i.pniitjin#*nnq uMivifjr nf m)T 

noumenal nature. And since all genuine work s of aiit 
are perfect and complete, they may w f]1 m 

TT^naf ArlpqnAfft pypr<>«sinii^_Qf TiftiimPTial vnbip 
phpTinmPTial wnrH AffnrAg, 

This account of genius at once suggests a JOQre^ - 

1 liminat i Ti|Dr PYpIpriofi/^Ti _ an/l 

municabilitv of tast f^ May it nnt hft the super-sensible 
or noumenal in each nf us which^ though in mnst rasas 
too feeble to produce great art, yet makes possible our 
apprehension and en joyment of the bp.aiity which gp.nina 
has create d ? mnrpnvf^.rj prnvifiea ns w i th the 

I fey for natural beaut y. For nature is not beautiful J o 
the aesthetically nntiitnreri mind : the artist teaches us 
to find beauty in it and in so doing opens up to us a 
new and deeply satisfying approach to nature. Ip the 
aesthetic experience natp ya} nbjpoha appr^b^nd^d 
not as embodiments of universal law, but ^ nn fhp 
of art, concretely, each object be ing rpgardH 
plete and perfec t, Ir The understanding still 

clings^ in science, to the mechanical interpretation of 
nature; our aesthetic sense meanwhile releases us from 
this conceptual yoke and, calling upon us to view nature 
from within rather than from without, opens our eyes to 
a beauty wliich the scientist cannot see. This new ex peri- 
e nce does pnt of itspH jimtify thg dpfuiite ass ertion tt^p t 
natural b eauty has been created by nature for opr 


s pecial ben e&t. but it does enab le us to envisage nature 
pa^the p henomenal embodi ment oi the selfsame nou - 
menal reality , or ‘super-sensible substrate,' as Kant now 
calls it, which, in rreative genius and apst hpfip insiirht, 
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we feel nature*s response to our aesthetic needs. Is she 
as ready to meet our Inte l pppAs? Can we be 

sure that she is willing to reveal all her secrets to man's 
inquiring mind and place no insurmountable obstacle in 
the way of scientific knowledge? 

Kant'fl nrdin^ry con¬ 

sciousness made it r^Ipjtr flifli.j in pasputiA] strjirtiire. 
nature must conform to o ur f«r>n1fW />:f_ ■ongrTiitinn and 
always be knowable in general mechanistic terms. The 
scientist is thus assured that his search for the causal 
antecedents of any natural occurrence, or his attempt 
to measure nature quantitatively, is always legitimate 
and possible of accomplishment. A fundamental diffi ¬ 
culty, however, seems to arise in the explanation o f 
living organisms , such as trees, which are, no doubt, 
quantitatively measurable and causally dependent upon 
their physical environment, but which are also possessed 
of certain distinctive characteristics which seem to elude 
a mechanistic explanation. Trees, for example, are 
self-multiplying, each tree being at once the generic 
product and parent of other trees. Hew is this repro ¬ 
ductive capacity to be explained mechanisticallY ? Again , 
each tree grows, and growth is not merp. additinn- 
new parts, through mechanical or quantitative increase 
but involves the qualitative transformation of the in¬ 
organic into the organic. Finally^ the various 
a tree such as t h^ anA mrtfB npnxi 

life of th ^ ^Tinlp flourishing and dying with it; the 
tree itself, in turn, depends upon the active functioning 
of its parts, as is shown by the effect of repeatedly 
defoliating it or severing its roots. A tree, in short, 
like every other living organism, is not a mere aggregate 
of unrelated inorganic constituents but a functionally 
related system of parts bound each to each in organic 
unity. The failure of mecha nism to explain fhifl php. 
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Qomenon of organic life is diifi-noiL^tQ . the admitted 
incomplet eness ftf nnr prf>«pnt Tnprhftnist.ip IcnnwIpHy^ 
but to its inherent disqn fllitieflHoti fn wifli etxah 

phenomena . Even an omniscient mechanist, Kant be¬ 
lieves, would be unable to explain what is distinctive in 
a living organism, namely its life and inner organic 
unity. 

Now were we to discover a regular hexagon traced 
upon the sand of a supposedly uninhabited island we 
should have to abandon the attempt to explain it solely 
as the effect of wind and waves and, regarding it as 
necessarily the product of a conscious mind, decide that 
the island must be inhabited after all. Similarly our 
natural impulse is to account for living organisms in 
terms of the explanatory principle of design . Nature, 
we feel, must be the product of a purposive Intellect 
who has left the impress of His wisdom upon His handi¬ 
work. Such a theistic explanation, savs Kantj> is prefer ¬ 
able to materialistic mechanism which fails completely 
to illuminate tlie salient facts, or pantheistic fatalism 
which, in regarding the whole of nature as a part of 
God, gives no account of its specific organic structure, ox 
hylozoism which falls back on the unintelligible notion 
of ‘living matter' while offering no satisfactory explana¬ 
tion of life itself. Even theism, however^ cannot he^ 
accepted as either an adequate _Qr a certain pxiilanat.inn 
of natural nrgflnigatiop. Its inadequacy JA- mnsi: Jip^ 
parent if God be conceived deistic ally th^ 
of nature who, like the maker of a wateh^ 
the world and then t urned it loose to run itself. For qn 
i nanimate machine, constructed according to a design^ i^ 
external to its desitming cauge and neither repair 
its outworn parts n or reproduce- itaelf. whereas a living 
organism gives every indication ot being a ‘self-caused 
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cause' and is able to supply its own needs and propa¬ 
gate its kind. But even though we think of God as 
immanent in nature and as directing its behavior at every 
turn, what coercive reason have we for believing that 
such a God exists or that, if He exists. His activity 
is purposive like our own, action following deliberate 
design in temporal sequence. In short, ieleologv lih^e 
mechanism gives every indication of bfdng q 
rianationj if organic life. 

What then is the solution of our dilemma? How is 
the scientist to proceed towards an understanding of 
natural phenomena? Both mechanism and design, say s 
Kant, must be employed as exp lanatory principJe^^ and. 
of the two, the latter must finally be given prefprejy p 
as the more adequate and i nelnHivp.. The scientist must, 
on the one hand, continue to explore the universe along 
mechanistic lines and never wholly abandon this ap¬ 
proach; yet he should bear in mind that organic life can 
best be understood by minds like ours in terms of the 
principle of natural teleology. The biologist is wise in 
refraining from theistic speculation and the employ¬ 
ment of an anthropocentric teleology, for he can never 
discover scientifically for what human or divine pur¬ 
pose nature is organized as it is. Yet even he must 
conceive of every living organism as possessing a ‘nat¬ 
ural* purpose, its structure and activity having a tele- 
olpgical value for the preservation of its own life and 
that of its own species. The modern evolutionary point 
of. view would seem to sustain Kant in this conclusion. 

Reason, meanwhile, suggests to us the possibility tha t 
ultimate reality, or the ‘super-sensible substrate* of na ¬ 
ture, may contain with inJtself an explanation of organic 
life other t han mechanism or design, 7 et_pnssih]j-^mi- 
lar to either or b oth tVught ffhiriild litnd in 
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r jefrain from uncriti cal faith in the adegnftf^y 
mechanis m 9T as we understand them^ as final 

explanatory principles. There seems to be in natur e 
an element of mystery which nnr m inds ar e unable f^o 
^thoqt and which science may never be able fully to 
resolve. • Despite the marvelous success of science in 
learning nature’s secrets, therefore, the thoughtful scien¬ 
tist will never forget the limitations of his own insight 
and will refrain from a complacent faith in his own 
powers to solve all the riddles of the universe. An hon¬ 
est theologian, on the other hand, will realize that the 
existence of a moral Deity can never be inferred with 
certainty from nature’s structure and behavior and that 
morality, not science, must be counted on to justify his 
faith in God and a cosmic moral order. 

VII 

A careful study of Kant’s writings leaves us with the 
conviction that the outstanding characteristic of his per¬ 
sonality was hatred of all intellectual and spiritual su¬ 
perficiality and a passion for honest and profound 
scrutiny of man’s fundamental problems. The goa l 
of his philosophical endeavor was always the discover y 
of the final meaning and significance of h uman, expgri - 

pnop- his mphhoil was pnfllps.. Atialgju.. anil 
The tone of dogmatic finality which often characterizes 
his literary style is but the accidental result of his desire 
for precise utterance. At heart he is a highly undog- 
matic thinker, possessed to an unusual degree of the 
Socratic spirit—questioning every conclusion, testing 
every argument, and tireless in the endeavor to lay 
bare all hidden presuppositions and avoid all blinding 
prejudice. cling ^to nothing,” he wrote Herder in 
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1767, “and, whether they be my own opinions or those 
of another, I frequently, and with complete impartial¬ 
ity, rotate the entire structure and study it from various 
points of view in the hope of discovering finally an angle 
of approach which will delineate the truth.” 

Hegel, it has been said, was chiefly interested in his 
solutions, Kant in his problems. The latter statemeiH 
at least is unquestionably true. Kant was too suspicious 
of easy thinking ever to rest content with what other 
thinkers might regard either as satisfactory or as in¬ 
evitable. The rationalistic belie f in the power of rea - 
son to disco ver the deepest secrets of ultimate reali ty 
seemed to him to betray a blindr ^f^ss to the 
human knowledge. The naturalism fostered by_sQme q { 
the empiricists was, he thought, lacking in philosophica l 
insight and spiritual profundity. He revealed the .fail¬ 
ure of students of aesthetics like Baumgarten and Burk e 
rightly to comprehend the true nature of taste and 

cnee to be able ey enfaially tn spfvfi huma n prnblpnr^s. 

The fai t h nf T8th rpnt.nry hiiTnanitarinnism in ■x a aa.'s 
pristine goodness and its explanation n£ m/iral ^vil ^ 

the artific ial prodnrt. nf pivili^atinn he regardp H «« gnpfi:r- 

ficial and tlw-ft is jn tinman Tiatiire.j he felt smee. 

a mysterio us root of evil whi ch can be eradicated only 
through painful moral struggle. Thus there seems -t o 
have been awakened in Kant in the preser ^^ nf /xf 
the maj or hninan— pr o blcmc - - of —knowledge,—reality, 

goodness andJbeAllty-a hnmnn mill nf 

ultimate mystery. I.et n s hy all Tip g.faidy 

as exhaustively as possible the nature of our cognitiv e/ 
moral and aesthetic experiences; ih pre wil ]- ^ 1wflyfl- , 3 > e - 
main a something which the intellect eannot and 

which m ust yet he^ aerephed aai. 9iiprftmft]y .. ^igrnifip«iTit 
In this larger and perhaps truer sense Kant was a 
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deeply religious thinker who, at the conclusion of each 
of his major pliilosophical inquiries seems to exclaim: 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth; so is every one born of the Spirit/’ 

Theodore Meyer Greene 
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CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON* 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST 
EDITION - 

OuR reason (Vernunft) has this peculiar fate that 
with reference to one class of its knowledge, it is always 
troubled with questions which cannot be ignored, be¬ 
cause they spring from the very nature of reason, and 
which cannot be answered, because they transcend the 
powers of human reason. 

Nor is human reason to be blamed for this. It begins 
with principles which, in the course of experience, it 
must follow, and which are sufficiently confirmed by ex¬ 
perience, With these again, according to the necessi¬ 
ties of its nature, it rises higher and higher to more 
remote conditions. But when it perceives that in this 
way its work remains for ever incomplete, because the 
questions never cease, it finds itself constrained to take 
refuge in principles which exceed every possible experi¬ 
mental application, and nevertheless seem so unobjec¬ 
tionable that even ordinary common sense agrees with 
them. Thus, however, reason becomes involved in 
darkness and contradictions, from which, no doubt, it 
may conclude that errors must be lurking somewhere, 
but without being able to discover them, because the 
principles which it follows transcend all the limits of 

^ [The following selections have been taken from the revised 
second edition of Max Miiller’s translation, published by 
Macmillan & Co. All page references are to this edition.] 

» [M. xvii ff.] 
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experience and therefore withdraw themselves from all 
experimental tests. It is the battle-field of these end¬ 
less controversies which is called Metaphysic, 

There was a time when Metaphysic held a royal place 
among all the sciences, and, if the will were taken for 
the deed, the exceeding importance of her subject might 
well have secured to her that place of honour. At pres¬ 
ent it is the fashion to despise Metaphysic, and the poor 
matron, forlorn and forsaken, complains like Hecuba, 
Modo maxima rerum, tot generis natisque potens — nunc, 
trahor exul, inops (Ovid, Metam. xiii. 508). 

At first the rule of Metaphysic, under the dominion of 
the dogmatists, was despotic. But as the laws still bore 
the traces of an old barbarism, intestine wars and com¬ 
plete anarchy broke out, and the sceptics, a kind of no¬ 
mads, despising all settled culture of the land, broke up 
from time to time all civil society. Fortunately their 
number was small, and they could not prevent the old 
settlers from returning to cultivate the ground afresh, 
though without any fixed plan or agreement. Not long 
ago one might have thought, indeed, that all these quar¬ 
rels were to have been settled and the legitimacy of 
her claims decided once for all through a certain physi¬ 
ology of the human understanding, the work of the 
celebrated Locke. But, though the descent of that royal 
pretender, traced back as it had been to the lowest mob 
of common experience, ought to have rendered her 
claims very suspicious, yet, as that genealogy turned out 
to be in reality a false invention, the old queen (Meta¬ 
physic) continued to maintain her. claims, everything 
fell back into the old rotten dogmatism, and the con¬ 
tempt from which metaphysical science was to have been 
rescued, remained the same as ever. At present, after 
everything has been tried, so they say, and tried in vain, 
there reign in philosophy weariness and complete in- 
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differentism, the mother of chaos and night in all sci¬ 
ences but, at the same time, the spring or, at least, the 
prelude of their near reform and of a new light, after 
an ill-applied study has rendered them dark, confused, 
and useless. 

It is in vain to assume a kind of artificial indifferent- 
ism in respect to enquiries the object of which cannot 
be indifferent to human nature. Nay, those pretended 
indifferentists (however they may try to disguise them¬ 
selves by changing scholastic terminology into popular 
language), if they think at all, fall back inevitably into 
those very metaphysical dogmas which they profess to 
despise. Nevertheless this indifferentism, showing itself 
in the very midst of the most flourishing state of all sci¬ 
ences, and affecting those very sciences the teachings of 
which, if they could be had, would be the last to be sur¬ 
rendered, is a phenomenon well worthy of our attention 
and consideration. It is clearly the result, not of the 
carelessness, but of the matured judgment ^ of our age, 
which will no longer rest satisfied with the mere ap¬ 
pearance of knowledge. It is, at the same time, a pow¬ 
erful appeal to reason to undertake anew the most diffi- 

^ We often hear complaints against the shallowness of 
thought in our own time, and the decay of sound knowledge. 
But I do not see that sciences which rest on a solid founda¬ 
tion, such as mathematics, physics, etc., deserve this reproach 
in the least. On the contrary, they maintain their old reputa¬ 
tion of solidity, and with regard to physics, even surpass it. 
The same spirit would manifest itself in other branches of 
knowledge, if only their principles had first been properly de¬ 
termined. Till that is done, indifferentism and doubt, and ulti¬ 
mately severe criticism, are rather signs of honest thought. 
Our age is, in every sense of the word, the age of criticism, 
and everything must submit to it. Religion, on the strength of 
its sanctity, and law, on the strength of its majesty, try to 
withdraw themselves from it; but by so doing they arouse just 
suspicions, and cannot claim that sincere respect which reason 
pays to those only who have been able to stand its free and 
open examination. * 
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cult of its duties, namely, self-knowledge, and to 
institute a court of appeal which should protect the 
just rights of reason, but dismiss all groundless claims, 
and should do this not by means of irresponsible decrees, 
but according to the eternal and unalterable laws of 
reason. This court of appeal is no other than the Cri¬ 
tique of Pure Reason. 

I do not mean by this a criticism of books and sys¬ 
tems, but of the faculty of reason in general, touching 
that whole class of knowledge which it may strive after, 
unassisted by experience. This must decide the question 
of the possibility or impossibility of metaphysic in gen¬ 
eral, and the determination of its sources, its extent, 
and its limits—and all this according to fixed principles. 

This, the only way that was left, I have followed 
and I flatter myself that I have thus removed all those 
errors which have hitherto brought reason, whenever it 
was unassisted by experience, into conflict with itself. 
I have not evaded its questions by pleading the insuffi¬ 
ciency of human reason, but I have classified them ac¬ 
cording to principles, and, after showing the point where 
reason begins to misunderstand itself, solved them sat¬ 
isfactorily. It is true that the answer of those questions 
is not such as a dogma-enamoured curiosity might wish 
for, for such curiosity could not have been satisfied ex¬ 
cept by juggling tricks in which I am no adept. But 
this was not the intention of the natural destiny of our 
reason, and it became the duty of philosophy to remove 
the deception which arose from a false interpretation, 
even though many a vaunted and cherished dream should 
vanish at the same time. In this work I have chiefly 
aimed at completeness, and I venture to maintain that 
there ought not to be one single metaphysical problem 
that has not been solved here, or to the solution of which 
the key at least has not been supplied. In fact Pure 
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Reason is so perfect a unity that, if its principle should 
prove insufficient to answer any one of the many ques¬ 
tions started by its very nature, one might throw it 
away altogether, as insufficient to answer the other ques¬ 
tions with perfect certainty. 

While I am saying this I fancy I observe in the face 
of my readers an expression of indignation, mixed with 
contempt, at pretensions apparently so self-glorious 
and extravagant; and yet they are in reality far more 
moderate than those made by the writer of the com¬ 
monest essay professing to prove the simple nature of 
the soul or the necessity of a first beginning of the 
world. For, while he pretends to extend human knowl¬ 
edge beyond the limits of all possible experience, I 
confess most humbly that this is entirely beyond my 
power. I mean only to treat of reason and its pure 
thinking, a knowledge of which is not very far to seek, 
considering that it is to be found within myself. Com¬ 
mon logic gives an instance how all the simple acts of 
reason can be enumerated completely and systemati¬ 
cally. Only between the common logic and my work 
there is this difference, that my question is,—what can 
we hope to achieve with reason, when all the material 
and assistance of experience is taken away? 

So much with regard to the completeness in our lay¬ 
ing hold of every single object, and the thoroughness in 
our laying hold of all objects, as the material of our 
critical enquiries—a completeness and thoroughness de¬ 
termined, not by a casual idea, but by the nature of 
knowledge itself. 

Besides this, certainty and clearness with regard to 
form are two essential demands that may very prop¬ 
erly be addressed to an author who ventures on so slip¬ 
pery an undertaking. 

First, with regard to certainty, I have pronounced 
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judgment against myself by saying that in this kind of 
enquiries it is in no way permissible to propound mere 
opinions^ and that everything looking like a hypothesis 
is counterhand^ that must not be offered for sale at 
however low a price, but must, as soon as it has been dis¬ 
covered, be confiscated. For every kind of knowledge 
which professes to be certain a priori, proclaims itself 
that it means to be taken for absolutely necessary. 
And this applies, therefore, still more to a definition of 
all pure knowledge a priori, which is to be the measure, 
and therefore also an example, of all apodictic phi¬ 
losophical certainty. Whether I have fulfilled what I 
have here undertaken to do, must be left to the judg¬ 
ment of the reader; for it only behooves the author to 
propound his arguments, and not to determine before¬ 
hand the effect which they ought to produce on his 
judges, . . . [M. xxii-xxiii] 

Secondly, as to clearness, the reader has a right to 
demand not only what may be called logical or dis¬ 
cursive clearness, which is based on concepts, but also 
what may be called eesthetic or intuitive clearness pro¬ 
duced by intuitions, i.e. by examples and concrete illus¬ 
trations. With regard to the former I have made ample 
provision. That arose from the very nature of my pur¬ 
pose, but it became at the same time the reason why I 
could not fully satisfy the latter, if not absolute, yet 
very just claim. Nearly through the whole of my work 
I have felt doubtful what to do. Examples and illus¬ 
trations seemed always to be necessary, and therefore 
found their way into the first sketch of my work. But 
I soon perceived the magnitude of my task and the num¬ 
ber of objects I should have to treat; and, when I saw 
that even in their driest scholastic form they would con¬ 
siderably swell my book, I did not consider it expedi¬ 
ent to extend it still further through examples and il* 
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lustrations required for popular purposes only. This 
work can never satisfy the popular taste, and the few 
who know, do not require that help which, though it 
is always welcome, yet might here have defeated its 
very purpose. The Abbe Terrasson writes indeed that, 
if we measured the greatness of a book, not by the num¬ 
ber of its pages, but by the time we require for master¬ 
ing it, many a book might be said to be much shorter, 
if it were not so short. But, on the other hand, if we 
ask how a complicated^ yet in principle coherent whole 
of speculative thought can best be rendered intelligible, 
we might be equally justified in saying that many a 
book would have been more intelligible, if it had not 
tried to be so very intelligible. For the helps to clear¬ 
ness, though they may be missed with regard to details, 
often distract with regard to the whole. The reader 
does not arrive quickly enough at a survey of the whole, 
because the bright colours of illustrations hide and dis¬ 
tort the articulation and concatenation of the whole sys¬ 
tem, which, after all, if we want to judge of its unity 
and sufficiency, are more important than anything else. 

Surely it should be an attraction to the reader if he is 
asked to join his own efforts with those of the author 
in order to carry out a great and important work, ac¬ 
cording to the plan here proposed, in a complete and 
lasting manner. Metaphysic, according to the defini¬ 
tions here given, is the only one of all sciences which, 
through a small but united effort, may count on such 
completeness in a short time, so that nothing will remain 
for posterity but to arrange everything according to its 
own views for didactic purposes, without being able to 
add anything to the subject itself. For it is in reality 
nothing but an inventory of all our possessions acquired 
through Pure Reason, systematically arranged. Nothing 
can escape us, because whatever reason produces entirely 
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out of itself^ cannot hide itself^ but is brought to light 
by reason itself, so soon as the common principle has 
teen discovered. This absolute completeness is ren¬ 
dered not only possible, but necessary, through the per¬ 
fect unity of this kind of knowledge, all derived from 
pure concepts, without any influence from experience, or 
from special intuitions leading to a definite kind of ex¬ 
perience, that might serve to enlarge and increase it. 
Tecum hahita et noris quam sit tibi curta supellex (Per- 
sius. Sat. iv. 52). 

Such a system of pure (speculative) reason I hope my¬ 
self to produce under the title of ‘'Metaphysic of Na¬ 
ture.*’ It will not be half so large, yet infinitely richer 
than this Critique of Pure Reason, which has, first of 
all, to discover its source, nay, the conditions of its 
possibility, in fact, to clear and level a soil quite over¬ 
grown with weeds. Here I expect from my readers 
the patience and impartiality of a judge, there the good¬ 
will and aid of a fellow-worker. For however com¬ 
pletely all the principles of the system have been pro¬ 
pounded in my Critique, the completeness of the whole 
system requires also that no derivative concepts should 
be omitted, such as cannot be found out by an estimate 
a priori, but have to be discovered step by step. There 
the synthesis of concepts has been exhausted, here it 
will be requisite to do the same for their analysis, a 
task which is easy and an amusement rather than a 
labour. ... [M. xxvi] 

PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION.^ 

Whether the treatment of that class of knowledge with 
which reason is occupied follows the secure method of a 
science or not, can easily be determined by the result. 

> fCf. M. 688 ff.l 
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If^ after repeated preparations, it comes to a standstiil, 
as soon as its real goal is approached, or is obliged, 
in order to reach it, to retrace its steps again and again, 
and strike into fresh paths; again, if it is impossible to 
produce unanimity among those who are engaged in the 
same work, as to the manner in which their common 
object should be obtained, we may be convinced that 
such a study is far from having attained to the secure 
method of a science, but is groping only in the dark. In 
that case we are conferring a great benefit on reason, if 
we only find out the right method, though many things 
should have to be surrendered as useless, which were 
comprehended in the original aim that had been chosen 
without sufficient reflection. 

That Logic, from the earliest times, has followed that 
secure method, may be seen from the fact that since 
Aristotle it has not had to retrace a single step, unless 
we choose to consider as improvements the removal of 
some unnecessary subtleties, or the clearer definition of 
its matter, both of which refer to the elegance rather 
than to the solidity of the science. It is remarkable also, 
that to the present day, it has not been able to make one 
step in advance, so that, to all appearance, it may be 
considered as completed and perfect. If some modern 
philosophers thought to enlarge it, by introducing psy¬ 
chological chapters on the different faculties of knowl¬ 
edge (faculty of imagination, wit, etc.), or metaphysical 
chapters on the origin of knowledge, or the different 
degrees of certainty according to the difference of ob¬ 
jects (idealism, scepticism, etc.), or lastly, anthropo¬ 
logical chapters on prejudices, their tauses and reme¬ 
dies, this could only arise from their ignorance of the 
peculiar nature of logical science. We do not enlarge, 
but we only disfigure the sciences, if we allow their re¬ 
spective limits to be Confounded: and the limits of logic 
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are definitely fixed by the fact, that it is a science which 
has nothing to do but fully to exhibit and strictly to 
prove all formal rules of thought (whether it be a priori 
or empirical, whatever be its origin or its object, and 
whatever be the impediments, accidental or natural, 
which it has to encounter in the human mind). 

That logic should in this respect have been so suc¬ 
cessful, is due entirely to its limitation, whereby it has 
not only the right, but the duty, to make abstraction 
of all the objects of knowledge and their differences, 
so that the understanding has to deal with nothing be¬ 
yond itself and its own forms. It was, of course, far 
more difficult for reason to enter on the secure method 
of science, when it has to deal not with itself only, but 
also with objects. Logic, therefore, as a kind of prepa¬ 
ration (propaedeutic) forms, as it were, the vestibule 
of the sciences only, and where real knowledge is con¬ 
cerned, is presupposed for critical purposes only, wnile 
the acquisition of knowledge must be sought for in the 
sciences themselves, properly and objectively so 
called. . . . [M. 689] 

Mathematics and physics are the two theoretical sci¬ 
ences of reason, which have to determine their objects 
a priori; the former quite purely, the latter partially so, 
and partially from other sources of knowledge besides 
reason. 

Mathematics, from the earliest times to which the 
history of human reason can reach, has followed, among 
that wonderful people of the Greeks, the safe way of a 
science. But it must not be supposed that it was as 
easy for mathematics as for logic, in which reason is 
concerned with itself alone, to find, or rather to make 
for itself that royal road. I believe, on the contrary, 
that there was a long period of tentative work (chiefly 
still among the Egyptians), and that the change is to 
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be ascribed to a revolution, produced by the happy 
thought of a single man, whose experiment pointed un¬ 
mistakably to the path that had to be followed, and 
opened and traced out for the most distant times the 
safe way of a science. The history of that intellectual 
revolution, which was far more important than the dis¬ 
covery of the passage round the celebrated Cape of 
Good Hope, and the name of its fortunate author, have 
not been preserved to us. But the story preserved by 
Diogenes Laertius, who names the reputed author of 
the smallest elements of ordinary geometrical demon¬ 
strations, even of such as, according to general opinion, 
do not require to be proved, shows, at all events, that 
the memory of the revolution, produced by the very 
first traces of the discovery of a new method, appeared 
extremely important to the mathematicians, and thus 
remained unforgotten. A new light flashed on the first 
man who demonstrated the properties of the isosceles 
triangle (whether his name was Thales or any other 
name), for he found that he had not to investigate what 
he saw in the figure, or the mere concept of that figure, 
and thus to learn its properties; but that he had to pro¬ 
duce (by construction) what he had himself, according 
to concepts a priori, placed into that figure and repre¬ 
sented in it, so that, in order to know anything with 
certainty a priori, he must not attribute to that figure 
anything beyond what necessarily follows from what he 
has himself placed into it, in accordance with the concept. 

It took a much longer time before physics entered on 
the high way of science: for no more than a century 
and a half has elapsed, since Bacon’s ingenious pro¬ 
posal partly initiated that discovery, partly, as others 
were already on the right track, gave a new impetus 
to it,—a discovery which, like the former, can only be 
explained by a rapid intellectual revolution. In what 
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I have to say, I shall confine myself to natural science, 
so far as it is founded on empirical principles. 

When Galilei let balls of a particular weight, which 
lie had determined himself, roll down an inclined plane, 
or Torricelli made the air carry a weight, which he had 
previously determined to be equal to that of a definite 
volume of water; or when, in later times, Stahl ^ changed 
metal into lime, and lime again into metal, by with¬ 
drawing and restoring something, a new light flashed 
on all students of nature. They comprehended that 
reas on has insight into that only, which she herself pro¬ 
duces on her own plan^ and that she must move forwaTd 
with the principles of her judgments, according to fixed 
law, and compfel nature to answer her questions, but not 
let herself be led by nature, as it were in leading strings, 
because otherwise accidental observations, made on no 
previously fixed plan, will never converge towards a 
necessary law, which is the only thing that reason seeks 
and requires. Reason, holding in one hand its princi¬ 
ples, according to which concordant phenomena alone 
can be admitted as laws of nature, and in the other hand 
the experiment, which it has devised according to those 
principles, must approach nature, in order to be taught 
by it: but not in the character of a pupil, who agrees 
to everything the master likes, but as an appointed 
judge, who compels the witnesses to answer the ques¬ 
tions which he himself proposes. Therefore even the 
science of physics entirely owes the beneficial revolu¬ 
tion in its character to the happy thought, that we ought 
to seek in nature (and not import into it by means of 
fiction) whatever reason must learn from nature, and 
could not know by itself, and that we must do this in 
accordance with what reason itself has originally placed 

^ I am not closely following here the course of the history of 
the experimental method, nor are the first beginnings of it very 
well known. 
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Into nature. Thus only has the study of nature en¬ 
tered on the secure method of a science, after having 
for many centuries done nothing but grope in the dark, 

Metaphysic, a completely isolated and speculative 
science of reason, which declines all teaching of experi¬ 
ence, and rests on concepts only (not on their applica¬ 
tion to intuition, as mathematics), in which reason there¬ 
fore is meant to be her own pupil, has hitherto not been 
so fortunate as to enter on the secure path of a science, 
although it is older than all other sciences, and would 
remain, even if all the rest were swallowed up in the 
abyss of an all-destroying barbarism. In metaphysic^ 
reason, even if it tries only to understand a priori (as it 
pretends to do) those laws which are confirmed by the 
commonest experience, is constantly brought to a stand¬ 
still, and we are obliged again and again to retrace our 
steps, because they do not lead us where we want to go; 
while as to any unanimity among those who are engaged 
in the same work, there is so little of it in metaphysic, 
that it has rather become an arena, specially destined, 
it would seem, for those who wish to exercise them¬ 
selves in mock fights, and where no combatant has, as 
yet, succeeded in gaining an inch of ground that he 
could call permanently his own. It cannot be denied, 
therefore, that the method of metaphysic has hitherto 
consisted in groping only, and, what is the worst, in 
groping among mere concepts. 

What then can be the cause that hitherto no secure 
method of science has been discovered Shall we say 
that it is impossible.^ Then why should nature have 
visited our reason with restless aspiration to look for it, 
as if it were its most important concern? Nay more, 
how little should we be justified in trusting our reason 
if, with regard to one of the most important objects we 
wish to know, it not only abandons us, but lures us on 
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by vain hopes, and in the end betrays us! Or, if 
hitherto we have only failed to meet with the right path, 
what indications are there to make us hope that, if we 
renew our researches, we shall be more successful than 
others before us? 

The examples of mathematics and natural science, 
which by one revolution liave become what they now are, 
seem to me sufficiently remarkable to induce us to con- 
sider, what may have been the essential element in that 
intellectual revolution which has proved so beneficial 
to them, and to make the experiment, at least, so far as 
the analogy between them, as sciences of reason, with 
metaphysic allows it, of imitating them. Hitherto it has 
been supposed that all our knowledge must conform to 
the objects: but, under that supposition, all attempts 
to establish anything about them a priori, by means of 
concepts, and thus to enlarge our knowledge, have come 
to nothing. The experiment therefore ought to be made, 
whether we should not succeed better with the problems 
of metaphysic, by assuming that the objects must con¬ 
form to our mode of cognition, for this would better 
agree with the demanded possibility of an a priori 
knowledge of them, which is to settle something about 
objects, before they are given us. We have here the 
same case as with the first thought of Copernicus, who, 
not being able to get on in the explanation of the move¬ 
ments of the heavenly bodies, as long as he assumed that 
all the stars turned round the spectator, tried, whether 
he could not succeed better, by assuming the spectator 
to be turning round, and the stars to -be at rest. A simi¬ 
lar experiment may be tried in metaphysic, so far as the 
intuition of objects is concerned. If the intuition had to 
conform to the constitution of objects,.J, do not see how 
we could know anything of it a priori; but if the object 
(as an object of the senses) conforms to the constitution 
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of our faculty of intuition^ I can very well conceive such 
a possibility. As, however, I cannot rest in these in¬ 
tuitions, if they are to become knowledge, but have to 
refer them, as representations, to something as their ob¬ 
ject, and must determine that object by them, I have 
the choice of admitting, either that the concepts, by 
which I carry out that determination, conform to the ob¬ 
ject, being then again in the same perplexity on account 
of the manner how I can know anything about it a pri¬ 
ori; or that the objects, or what is the same, the experi¬ 
ence in which alone they are known (as given objects), 
must conform to those concepts. In the latter case, the 
solution becomes more easy, because experience, as a 
kind of knowledge, requires understanding, and I must 
therefore, even before objects are given to me, presup¬ 
pose the rules of the understanding as existing within 
me a priori, these rules being expressed in concepts a 
priori, to which all objects of experience must neces¬ 
sarily conform, and with which they must agree. . . . 
[M. 694] 

This experiment succeeds as well as we could desire, 
and promises to metaphysic, in its first part, which 
deals with concepts a priori, of which the corresponding 
objects may be given in experience, the secure method 
of a science. For by thus changing our point of view, 
the possibility of knowledge a priori can well be ex¬ 
plained, and, what is still more, the laws which a priori 
lie at the foundation of nature, as the sura total of the 
objects of experience, may be supplied with satisfactory 
proofs, neither of which was possible with the pro¬ 
cedure hitherto adopted. But there arises from this 
deduction of our faculty of knowing a priori, as given 
in the first part of metaphysic, a somewhat startling 
result, apparently most detrimental to the objects of 
metaphysic that have 4o be treated in the second part, 
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namely, the impossibility of going with it beyond the 
frontier of possible experience, which is precisely the 
most essential purpose of metaphysical science. But 
here we have exactly the experiment which, by disprov¬ 
ing the opposite, establishes the truth of our first esti¬ 
mate of the knowledge of reason a priori, namely, that 
it can refer to phenomena only, but must leave the thing 
by itself as unknown to us, though as existing by itself. 
For that which impels us by necessity to go beyond the 
limits of experience and of all phenomena, is the uncon¬ 
ditioned, which reason postulates in all things by them¬ 
selves, by necessity and by right, for everything con¬ 
ditioned, so that the series of conditions should thus 
become complete. If then we find that, under the sup¬ 
position of our experience conforming to the objects as 
things by themselves, it is impossible to conceive the un¬ 
conditioned without contradiction, while, under the sup¬ 
position of our representation of things, as they are 
given to us, not conforming to them as things by them¬ 
selves, but, on the contrary, of tlie objects conforming 
to our mode of representation, that contradiction van¬ 
ishes, and that therefore the unconditioned must not be 
looked for in things, so far as we know them (so far 
as they are given to us), but only so far as we do not 
know them (as things by themselves), we clearly per¬ 
ceive that, wliat we at first assumed tentatively only, is 
fully confirmed.^ But, after all progress in the field of 
the supersensuous has thus been denied to speculative 
reason, it is still open to us to see, whether in the prac¬ 
tical knowledge of reason data may not be found which 
enable us to determine that transcendent concept of the 
unconditioned which is demanded by reason, in order 
thus, according to the wish of metaphy^ic, to get beyond 
the limits of all possible experience, by means of our 
1 [Note, M, 695] 
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knowledge a priori, which is possible to us for practical 
purposes only. In this case, speculative reason has at 
least gained for us room for such an extension of knowl¬ 
edge, though it had to leave it empty, so that we are not 
only at liberty, but are really called upon to fill it up, 
if we are able, by practical data of reason.^ 

The very object of the critique of pure speculative 
reason consists in this attempt at changing the old pro¬ 
cedure of metaphysic, and imparting to it the secure 
method of a science, after having completely revolu¬ 
tionised it, following the example of geometry and physi¬ 
cal science. That critique is a treatise on the method 
(Traits de la methode), not a system of the science it¬ 
self; but it marks out nevertheless the whole plan of 
that science, both with regard to its limits, and to its 
internal organisation. For pure speculative reason has 
this peculiar advantage that it is able, nay, bound to 
measure its own powers, according to the different ways 
in which it chooses its own objects, and to completely 
enumerate the different ways of choosing problems; thus 
tracing a complete outline of a system of metaphysic. 
This is due to the fact that, with regard to the first 
point, nothing can be attributed to objects in knowledge 
a priori, except what the thinking subject takes from 
within itself; while, with regard to the second point, rea¬ 
son, so far as its principles of cognition are concerned, 
forms a separate and independent unity, in which, as 
in an organic body, every member exists for the sake of 
all others, and all others exist for the sake of the one, 
so that no principle can be safely applied in one rela¬ 
tion, unless it has been carefully examined in all its 
relations, to the whole employment of pure reason. 
Hence, too, metaphysic has this singular advantage, an 
advantage which cannot be shared by any other sci- 
1 [Note, M. 696] 
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ence, in which reason has to deal with objects (for Logic 
deals only with the form of thought in general) that, if 
it has once attained, by means of this critique, to the 
secure method of a science, it can completely compre¬ 
hend the whole field of knowledge pertaining to it, and 
thus finish its work and leave it to posterity, as a capi¬ 
tal that can never be added to, because it has only to 
deal with principles and the limits of their employment, 
which are fixed by those principles themselves. And 
this completeness becomes indeed an obligation, if it is 
to be a fundamental science, of which we must be able 
to say, %il actum reputans, si quid superesset agendum.* 
But it will be asked, what kind of treasure is it which 
we mean to bequeath to posterity in this metaphysic of 
ours, after it has been purified by criticism, and thereby 
brought to a permanent condition? After a superficial 
view of this work, it may seem that its advantage is 
negative only, warning us against venturing with specu^ 
lative reason beyond the limits of experience. Such is 
no doubt its primary use; but it becomes positive, when 
we perceive that the principles with which speculative 
reason ventures beyond its limits, lead inevitably, not 
to an extension, but, if carefully considered, to a narrow¬ 
ing of the employment of reason, because, by indefinitely 
extending the limits of sensibility, to which they prop¬ 
erly belong, they threaten entirely to supplant the pure 
(practical) employment of reason. Hence our critique, 
by limiting sensibility to its proper sphere, is no doubt 
negative; but by thus removing an impediment, which 
threatened to narrow, or even entirely to destroy its 
practical employment, it is in reality of positive, and of 
very important use, if only we are convinced that there 
is an absolutely necessary practical xrse of pure rea¬ 
son (the moral use), in which reason must inevitably 
go beyond the limits of sensibility, and though not re- 
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quiring for this purpose the assistance of speculative 
reason, must at all events be assured against its opposi¬ 
tion, lest it be brought in conflict vrith itself. To deny 
that this service, which is rendered by criticism, is a 
'positive advantage, would be the same as to deny that 
the police confers upon us any positive advantage, its 
principal occupation being to prevent violence, which 
citizens have to apprehend from citizens, so that each 
may pursue his vocation in peace and security. We had 
establislied in the analytical part of our critique the fol¬ 
lowing point:—First, that space and time are only forms 
of sensuous intuition, therefore conditions of the exist¬ 
ence of things, as phenomena only; Secondly, that we 
have no concepts of the understanding, and therefore 
nothing whereby we can arrive at the knowledge of 
things, except in so far as an intuition corresponding to 
these concepts can be given, and consequently that we 
cannot have knowledge of any object, as a thing by 
itself, but only in so far as it is ail object of sensuous 
intuition, that is, a phenomenon. This proves no doubt 
that all speculative knowledge of reason is limited to 
objects of experience; but it should be carefully borne 
in mind, that this leaves it perfectly open to us, to 
think the same objects as things by themselves, though 
we cannot know them.^ For otherwise we should arrive 
at the absurd conclusion, that there is phenomenal ap- 

^ In order to know an object, I must be able to prove its 
possibility, either from its reality, as attested by experience, 
or a priori by means of reason. But I can think whatever I 
please, provided only I do not contradict myself, that is, pro¬ 
vided my conception is a possible thought, though I may be 
unable to answer for the existence of a corresponding object 
in the sum total of all possibilities. Before I can attribute to 
such a concept objective reality (real possibility, as distin¬ 
guished from the former, which is purely logical), something 
more is required. This something more, however, need not be 
sought for in the sources of theoretical knowledge, for it may 
be found in those of pr^tical knowledge also. 
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pearance without something that appears. Let us sup¬ 
pose that the necessary distinction, established in our 
critique, between things as objects of experience and the 
same things by themselves, had not been made. In that 
case, the principle of causality, and with it the mecha¬ 
nism of nature, as determined by it, would apply to all 
things in general, as efficient causes. I should then not 
be able to say of one and the same being, for instance 
the human soul, that its will is free, and, at the same 
time, subject to the necessity of nature, that is, not free, 
without involving myself in a palpable contradiction: 
and this because I had taken the soul, in both propo¬ 
sitions, in one and the same sense, namely, as a thing in 
general (as something by itself), as, without previous 
criticism, I could not but take it. If, however, our criti¬ 
cism was true, in teaching us to take an object in two 
senses, namely, either as a phenomenon, or as a thing 
by itself, and if the deduction of our concepts of the un¬ 
derstanding was correct, and the principle of causality 
applies to things only, if taken in the first sense, namely, 
so far as they are objects of experience, but not to 
things, if taken in their second sense, we can, without 
any contradiction, think the same will when phenome¬ 
nal (in visible actions) as necessarily conforming to the 
law of nature, and so far, not free, and yet, on the other 
hand, when belonging to a thing by itself, as not sub¬ 
ject to that law of nature, and therefore free. Now 
it is quite true that I may not know my soul, as a thing 
by itself, by means of speculative reason (still less 
through empirical observation), and consequently may 
not know freedom either, as the quality of a being to 
which I attribute effects in the world of sense, because, 
in order to do this, I should have to know such a being 
as determined in its existence, and yet as not determined 
in time (which, as I cannot provide my concept with 
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any intuition, is impossible). This, however, does not 
prevent me from thinking freedom; that is, my repre¬ 
sentation of it contains at least no contradiction within 
itself, if only our critical distinction of the two modes 
of representation (the sensible and the intelligible), 
and the consequent limitation of the concepts of the 
pure understanding, and of the principles based on 
them, has been properly carried out. If, then, morality 
necessarily presupposed freedom (in the strictest sense) 
as a property of our will, producing, as a priori data 
of it, practical principles, belonging originally to our 
reason, which, without freedom, would be absolutely im¬ 
possible, while speculative reason had proved that such 
a freedom cannot even be thought, the former supposi¬ 
tion, namely, the moral one, would necessarily have to 
yield to another, the opposite of which involves a palpa¬ 
ble contradiction, so that freedom, and with it morality 
(for its opposite contains no contradiction, unless free¬ 
dom is presupposed), would have to make room for the 
mechanism of nature. Now, however, as morality re¬ 
quires nothing but that freedom should not only contra¬ 
dict itself, and that, though unable to understand, we 
should at least be able to think it, there being no reason 
why freedom should interfere with the natural mecha¬ 
nism of the same act (if only taken in a different sense), 
the doctrine of morality may well hold its place, and the 
doctrine of nature may hold its place too, which would 
have been impossible, if our critique had not previously 
taught us our inevitable ignorance with regard to things 
by themselves, and limited everything, which we are 
able to know theoretically, to mere phenomena. The 
same discussion as to the positive advantage to be de¬ 
rived from the critical principles of pure reason might 
be repeated with regard to the concept of God, and of 
the simple nature of oqr soul; but, for the sake of brcv- 
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ity, I shall pass this by. I am not allowed therefore 
even to assume, for the sake of the necessary practical 
employment of my reason, God, freedom, and immortal¬ 
ity, if I cannot deprive speculative reason of its pre¬ 
tensions to transcendent insights, because reason, in or¬ 
der to arrive at these, must use principles which are 
intended originally for objects of possible experience 
only, and wliich, if in spite of this, they are applied 
to what cannot be an objeet of experience, really 
changes this into a phenomenon, thus rendering all prac¬ 
tical extension of pure reason impossible. I had there¬ 
fore to remove knowledge, in order to make room for 
belief. For the dogmatism of metapliysic, that is, the 
presumption that it is possible to achieve anything in 
metaphysic without a previous criticism of pure reason, 
is the source of all that unbelief, which is always very 
dogmatical, and wars against all morality. 

If, then, it may not be too difficult to leave a bequest 
to posterity, in the shape of a systematical metaphysic, 
carried out according to the critique of pure reason, 
such a bequest is not to be considered therefore as of 
little value, whether we regard the improvement which 
reason receives through the secure method of a science, 
in place of its groundless groping and uncritical va¬ 
garies, or whether we look to the better employment 
of the time of our enquiring youth, who, if brought up 
in the ordinary dogmatism, are early encouraged to in¬ 
dulge in easy speculations on things of which they know 
nothing, and of which they, as little as anybody else, 
will ever understand anything; neglecting the acquire¬ 
ment of sound knowledge, while bent on the discovery 
of new metaphysical thoughts and opinions. The great¬ 
est benefit however will be, that such-work will enable 
us to put an end for ever to all objections to morality 
and religion, according to the Socratic method, namely, 
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by the clearest proof of the ignorance of our opponents. 
Some kind of raetaphysic has always existed^ and will 
always exists and with it a dialectic of pure reason, as 
being natural to it. It is therefore the first and most 
important task of philosophy to deprive metaphysic, 
once for all, of its pernicious influence, by closing up 
the sources of its errors. 

In spite of these important changes in the whole field 
of science, and of the losses which speculative reason 
must suffer in its fancied possessions, all general human 
interests, and all the advantages which the world 
hitherto derived from the teachings of pure reason, re¬ 
main just the same as before. The loss, if any, affects 
only the monopoly of the schools, and by no means the 
interests of humanity, 1 appeal to the staunchest dog¬ 
matist, whether the proof of the continued existence of 
our soul after death, derived from the simplicity of the 
substance, or that of the freedom of the will, as opposed 
to the general mechanism of nature, derived from the 
subtle, but inefficient, distinction between subjective and 
objective practical necessity, or that of the existence of 
God, derived from the concept of an Ens realissimum 
(the contingency of the changeable, and the necessity 
of a prime mover), have ever, after they had been 
started by the schools, penetrated the public mind, or 
exercised the slightest influence on its convictions.^ If 
this has not been, and in fact could not be so, on account 
of the unfitness of the ordinary understanding for such 
subtle speculations; and if, on the contrary, with regard 
to the first point, the hope of a future life has chiefly 
rested on that peculiar character of human nature, never 
to be satisfied by what is merely temporal (and insuffi¬ 
cient, therefore, for the character of its whole destina¬ 
tion) ; if with regard to the second, the clear conscious¬ 
ness of freedom was produced only by the clear 
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exhibition of duties in opposition to all the claima of 
sensuous desires; and if^ lastly, with regard to the third, 
the belief in a great and wise Author of the world has 
been supported entirely by the wonderful beauty, order, 
and providence, everywhere displayed in nature, then this 
possession remains not only undisturbed, but acquires 
even greater authority, because the schools have now 
been taught, not to claim for themselves any higher or 
fuller insight on a point which concerns general human 
interests, than what is equally within the reach of the 
great mass of men, and to confine themselves to the 
elaboration of these universally comprehensible, and, 
for moral purposes, quite sufficient proofs. The change 
therefore affects the arrogant pretensions of the schools 
only, which would fain be considered as the only judges 
and depositaries of such truth (as they are, no doubt, 
with regard to many other subjects), allowing to the 
public its use only, and trying to keep the key to them¬ 
selves, quod mecum nescit, solus vult scire videri. At 
the same time full satisfaction is given to the more mod¬ 
erate claims of speculative philosophers. They still 
remain the exclusive depositaries ^ of a science which 
benefits the masses without their knowing it, namely, the 
critique of reason. That critique can never become 
popular, nor does it need to be so, because, if on the 
one side the public has no understanding for the fine¬ 
drawn arguments in support of useful truths, it is not 
troubled on the other by the equally subtle objections. 
It is different with the schools which, in the same way 
as every man who has once risen to the height of specu¬ 
lation, must know both the pro’s and the con’s and are 
bound, by means of a careful investigation of the rights 
of speculative reason, to prevent, once for all, the scan¬ 
dal which, sooner or later, is sure to be caused even ta 
^ [M. reads “depositors.”! 
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the masses, by the quarrels in which metaphysicians 
(and as such, theologians also) become involved, if ig¬ 
norant of our critique, and by which their doctrine be¬ 
comes in the end entirely perverted. Thus, and thus 
alone, can the very root be cut off of materialism, fatal^ 
ism, atheism, free-thinking, unbelief, fanaticism, and 
superstition, which may become universally injurious, 
and finally of idealism and sceptism also, which are 
dangerous rather to the schools, and can scarcely ever 
penetrate into the public. If governments think proper 
ever to interfere with the affairs of the learned, it would 
be far more consistent with their wise regard for sci¬ 
ence as well as for society, to favour the freedom of 
such a criticism by which alone the labours of reason 
can be established on a firm footing, than to support the 
ridiculous despotism of the schools, which raise a loud 
clamour of public danger, whenever the cobwebs are 
swept away of which the public has never taken the 
slightest notice, and the loss of which it can therefore 
never perceive. 

Our critique is not opposed to the dogmatical proce* 
dure of reason, as a science of pure knowledge (for this 
must always be dogmatical, that is, derive its proof from 
sure principles a priori), but to dogmatism only, that is, 
to the presumption that it is possible to make any prog¬ 
ress with pure (philosophical) knowledge, consisting of 
concepts, and guided by principles, such as reason has 
long been in the habit of employing, without first enquir¬ 
ing in what way, and what right, it has come possessed 
of them. Dogmatism is therefore the dogmatical 
procedure of pure reason, without a previous criticism 
of its own powers; and our opposition to this is not in¬ 
tended to defend either that loquacious shallowness 
which arrogates to itsplf the good name of popularity, 
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much less that scepticism which makes short work with 
the whole of metaphysic. On the contrary, our critique 
is meant to form a necessary preparation in support of 
a thoroughly scientific system of metaphysic, which 
must necessarily be carried out dogmatically and strictly 
systematically, so as to satisfy all the demands, not so 
much of the public at large, as of the schools, this be¬ 
ing an indispensable condition, as it has undertaken to 
carry out its work entirely a priori, and thus to the 
complete satisfaction of speculative reason. ... [M. 
704-8] 1 


INTRODUCTION 

/. Of the Difference betxveen Pure and Empirical 
Knowledge ^ 

That all our knowledge begins with experience there 
can be no doubt. For how should the faculty of knowl¬ 
edge be called into activity, if not by objects which 
affect our senses, and which either produce representa¬ 
tions by themselves, or rouse the activity of our under¬ 
standing to compare, to connect, or to separate them; 
and thus to convert the raw material of our sensuous 
impressions into a knowledge of objects, which we call 
experience? In respect of time, therefore, no knowl¬ 
edge within us is antecedent to experience, but all 
knowledge begins with it. 

But although all our knowledge, begins with experi¬ 
ence, it does not follow that it arises from experience. 
For it is quite possible that even our empirical experi¬ 
ence is a compound of that which wa^ receive through 

^ [The Note on M. 705-6 appears below pp. 142-3.] 

* [Cf. M. 715 if. Selections from the Introduction have been 
made from both the 1st and 2x0 Editions, as indicated.] 
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impressions, and of that which our own faculty of 
knowledge (incited only by sensuous impressions), 
supplies from itself, a supplement which we do not 
distinguish from that raw material, until long practice 
has roused our attention and rendered us capable of 
separating one from the other. 

It is therefore a question which deserves at least 
closer investigation, and cannot be disposed of at first 
sight, whether there exists a knowledge independent of 
experience, and even of all impressions of the senses? 
Such hnoxvledge is called a priori, and distinguished 
from empirical knowledge, which has its sources a 
posteriori, that is, in experience. 

This term a priori, however, is not yet definite enough 
to indicate the full meaning of our question. For 
people are wont to say, even with regard to knowledge 
derived from experience, that we have it, or might have 
it, a priori, because we derive it from experience, not 
immediately, but from a general rule, which, however, 
has itself been derived from experience. Thus one 
would say of a person who undermines the foundations 
of his house, that he might have known a priori that it 
would tumble down, that is, that he need not wait for 
the experience of its really tumbling down. But still 
he could not know this entirely a priori, because he had 
first to learn from experience that bodies are heavy, and 
will fall when their supports are taken away. 

We shall therefore, in what follows, understand by 
knowledge a priori knowledge which is absolutely in¬ 
dependent of all experience, and not of this or that ex¬ 
perience only. Opposed to this is empirical knowledge, 
or such as is possible a posteriori only, that is, by ex¬ 
perience. Knowledge a priori, if mixed up with nothing 
empirical, is called ^ure. Thus the proposition, for 
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example, that every change has its cause, is a proposi¬ 
tion a priori, but not pure: because change is a con¬ 
cept which can only be derived from experience. 

II, We are in Possession of Certain Cognitions a priori, 
and even the Ordinary Understanding is never without 
them ^ 

All depends here on a criterion, by which we may 
safely distinguish between pure and empirical knowl¬ 
edge. Now experience teaches us, no doubt, that some¬ 
thing is so or so, but not that it cannot be different. 
First, then, if we have a proposition, which is thought, 
together with its necessity, we have a judgment a priori; 
and if, besides, it is not derived from any proposition, 
except such as is itself again considered as necessary, 
we have an absolutely a priori judgment. Secondly, 
experience never imparts to its judgments true or strict, 
but only assumed or relative universality (by means of 
induction), so that we ought always to say, so far as 
we have observed hitherto, there is no exception to this 
or that rule. If, therefore, a judgment is thought with 
strict universality, so that no exception is admitted as 
possible, it is not derived from experience, but valid 
absolutely a priori. Empirical universality, therefore, is 
only an arbitrary extension of a validity which applies 
to most cases, to one that applies to all: as, for in¬ 
stance, in the proposition, all bodies are heavy. If, on 
the contrary, strict universality is' essential to a judg¬ 
ment, this always points to a special source of knowledge, 
namely, a faculty of knowledge a priori. Necessity, 
therefore, and strict universality are- safe criteria of 
knowledge a priori, and are inseparable one from the 

^ [Cf. M. 716 If.l 
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other. As^ however, in the use of these criteria, it is 
sometimes easier to show the contingency than the 
empirical limitation of judgments, and as it is some¬ 
times more convincing to prove the unlimited univer¬ 
sality which we attribute to a judgment than its neces¬ 
sity, it is advisable to use both criteria separately, each 
being by itself infallible. 

That there really exist in our knowledge such neces¬ 
sary, and in the strictest sense universal, and therefore 
pure judgments a priori, is easy to show. If we want 
a scientific example, we have only to look to any of the 
propositions of mathematics; if we want one from the 
sphere of the ordinary understanding, such a proposi¬ 
tion as that each change must have a cause, will an¬ 
swer the purpose; nay, in the latter case, even the con¬ 
cept of cause contains so clearly the concept of the 
necessity of its connection with an effect, and of the 
strict universality of the rule, that it would be destroyed 
altogether if we attempted to derive it, as Hume does, 
from the frequent concomitancy of that which happens 
with that which precedes, and from a habit arising 
thence (therefore from a purely subjective necessity), 
of connecting representations. It is possible even, 
without having recourse to such examples in proof of 
the reality of pure propositions a priori within our 
knowledge, to prove their indispensability for the possi¬ 
bility of experience itself, thus proving it a priori. For 
whence should experience take its certainty, if all the 
rules which it follows were always again and again 
empirical, and therefore contingent and hardly fit to 
serve as first principles? For the present, however, we 
may be satisfied for having shown the pure employment 
of the faculty of our knowledge as a matter of fact, 
with the criteria of it. . . .[M. 718] 
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HI, Philosophy requires a Science to determine the 
Possibility, the Principles, and the Extent of all Cogni¬ 
tions a priori ^ 

. . . [M. 1-2] Certain kinds of knowledge leave the 
field of all possible experience, and seem to enlarge the 
sphere of our judgments beyond the limits of experience 
by means of concepts to which experience can never sup¬ 
ply any corresponding objects. 

And it is in this very kind of knowledge which tran¬ 
scends tlie world of the senses, and where experience 
can neither guide nor correct us, that reason prosecutes 
its investigations, which by their importance we consider 
far more excellent and by their tendency far more 
elevated than anything the understanding can find in 
the sphere of phenomena. Nay, we risk rather any¬ 
thing, even at the peril of error, than that we should 
surrender such investigations, either on the ground of 
their uncertainty, or from any feeling of indifference 
or contempt. These inevitable problems of pure rea¬ 
son itself are, God, Freedom, and Immortality, The 
science which with all its apparatus is really intended 
for the solution of these problems, is called Metaphysic, 
Its procedure is at first dogmatic, i.e. unchecked by a 
previous examination of what reason can and cannot do, 
before it engages confidently in so arduous an under¬ 
taking. 

Now it might seem natural that, after we have left 
the solid ground of experience, we should not at once 
proceed to erect an edifice with knowledge which we 
possess without knowing whence it came, and trust to 
1 [M. 2 ff.] 
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principles the origin of which is unknown, without hav¬ 
ing made sure of the safety of the foundations by means 
of careful examination. It would seem natural, I say, 
that philosophers should first of all have asked the 
question how the mere understanding could arrive at all 
this knowledge a priori, and what extent, what truth, 
and what value it could possess. If we take natural to 
mean what is just and reasonable, then indeed nothing 
could be more natural. But if we understand by natural 
what takes place ordinarily, then, on the contrary, noth¬ 
ing is more natural and more intelligible than that this 
examination should have been neglected for so long a 
time. For one part of this knowledge, namely, the 
mathematical, has always been in possession of perfect 
trustworthiness; and thus produces a favourable pre¬ 
sumption with regard to other parts also, although these 
may be of a totally different nature. Besides, once be¬ 
yond the precincts of experience, and we are certain that 
experience can never contradict us, while the charm of 
enlarging our knowledge is so great that nothing will 
stop our progress until we encounter a clear contradic¬ 
tion. This can be avoided if only we are cautious in our 
imaginations, which nevertheless remain what they are, 
imaginations only. How far we can advance independ¬ 
ent of all experience in a priori knowledge is shown by 
the brilliant example of mathematics. It is true they 
deal with objects and knowledge so far only as they 
can be represented in intuition. But this is easily 
overlooked, because that intuition itself may be given 
a priori, and be difficult to distinguish from a pure con¬ 
cept. Thus inspirited by a splendid proof of the power 
of reason, the desire of enlarging our knowledge sees 
no limits. The light dove, piercing in her easy flight 
the air and perceiving its resistance, imagines that flight 
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would be easier still in empty space. It was thus that 
Plato left the world of sense, as opposing so many 
hindrances to our understanding, and ventured beyond 
on the wings of his ideas into the empty space of pure 
understanding. He did not perceive that he was mak¬ 
ing no progress by these endeavours, because he had no 
resistance as a fulcrum on which to rest or to apply his 
powers, in order to cause the understanding to advance. 
It is indeed a very common fate of human reason first 
of all to finish its speculative edifice as soon as possi¬ 
ble, and then only to enquire whether the foundation 
be sure. Then all sorts of excuses are made in order 
to assure us as to its solidity, or to decline altogether 
such a late and dangerous enquiry. The reason why 
during the time of building we feel free from all anxiety 
and suspicion and believe in the apparent solidity of 
our foundation, is this:—A great, perhaps the greatest 
portion of what our reason finds to do consists in the 
analysis of our concepts of objects. This gives us a 
great deal of knowledge which, though it consists in no 
more than in simplifications and explanation of what is 
comprehended in our concepts (though in a confused 
manner), is yet considered as equal, at least in form, to 
new knowledge. It only separates and arranges our 
concepts, it does not enlarge them in matter or con¬ 
tents. As by this process we gain a kind of real knowl¬ 
edge a priori, which progresses safely and usefully, it 
happens that our reason, without being aware of it, 
appropriates under that pretence propositions of a 
totally different character, adding to given concepts new 
and strange ones a priori, without knowing whence they 
come, nay without even thinking of such a question. I 
shall therefore at the very outset treat of the distinc¬ 
tion between these two kinds of knowledge. 
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IF. Of the Distinction between Analytical and Syn¬ 
thetical Judgments ^ 

In all judgments in which there is a relation between 
subject and predicate (I speak of affirmative judg¬ 
ments only, the application to negative ones being easy), 
that relation can be of two kinds. Either the predicate 
B belongs to the subject A as something contained 
(though covertly) in the concept A; or B lies outside the 
sphere of the concept A, though somehow connected 
with it. In the former case I call the judgment 
analytical, in the latter synthetical. Analytical judg¬ 
ments (affirmative) are therefore those in which the 
connection of the predicate with the subject is con¬ 
ceived through identity, while others in which that con¬ 
nection is conceived without identity, may be called 
synthetical. The former might be called illustrating, 
the latter expanding judgments, because in the former 
nothing is added by the predicate to the concept of the 
subject, but the concept is only divided into its con¬ 
stituent concepts which were always conceived as exist¬ 
ing within it, though confusedly; while the latter add to 
the concept of the subject a predicate not conceived as 
existing within it, and not to be extracted from it by 
any process of mere analysis. If I say, for instance, 
All bodies are extended, this is an analytical judgment. 
I need'not go beyond the concept connected with the 
name of body, in order to find that extension is con¬ 
nected with it. I have only to analyse that concept and 
become conscious of the manifold elements always con¬ 
tained in it, in order to find that predicate. This is 
therefore an analytical judgment. But if I say, All 
»[Cf. M. 5 ff.] 
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bodies are heavy, the predicate is something quite dif¬ 
ferent from what I think as the mere concept of body. 
The addition of such a predicate gives us a synthetical 
judgment. 

It becomes clear from this, 

1. That our knowledge is in no way extended by 
analytical judgments, but that all they effect is to put 
the concepts which we possess into better order and 
render them more intelligible. 

2. That in synthetical judgments I must have be¬ 
sides the concept of the subject something else (^) on 
which the understanding relies in order to know that 
a predicate, not contained in the concept, nevertheless 
belongs to it. 

In empirical judgments this causes no difficulty, be¬ 
cause this 0 ? is here simply the complete experience of 
an object which I conceive by the concept A, that con¬ 
cept forming one part of my experience. For though 
I do not include tlie predicate of gravity in the general 
concept of body, that concept nevertheless indicates the 
complete experience through one of its parts, so that I 
may add other parts also of the same experience, all 
belonging to that concept. I may first, by an analytical 
process, realise the concept of body through the predi¬ 
cates of extension, impermeability, form, etc., all of 
which are contained in it. Afterwards I expand my 
knowledge, and looking back to the experience from 
which my concept of body was abstracted, I find grav¬ 
ity always connected with the before-mentioned predi¬ 
cates. Experience therefore is the x which lies beyond 
the concept A, and on which rests the possibility of a 
synthesis of the predicate of gravity B with the con¬ 
cept A. 

In synthetical judgments a priori, however, that help 
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is entirely wanting. If I want to go beyond the concept 
A in order to find another concept B connected with it, 
where is there anything on which I may rest and through 
which a synthesis might become possible, considering 
that I cannot have the advantage of looking about in 
the field of experience? Take the proposition that all 
which happens has its cause. In the concept of some¬ 
thing that happens I no doubt conceive of something ex¬ 
isting preceded by time, and from this certain analytical 
judgments may be deduced. But the concept of cause 
is entirely outside that concept, and indicates something 
different from tliat which happens, and is by no means 
contained in that representation. How can I venture 
then to predicate of that which happens something 
totally different from it, and to represent the concept 
of cause, though not contained in it, as belonging to 
it, and belonging to it by necessity? What is here the 
unknown s, on which the understanding may rest in 
order to find beyond the concept A a foreign predicate 
B, which nevertheless is believed to be connected with 
it? It cannot be experience, because the proposition 
that all which happens has its cause represents this 
second predicate as added to the subject not only with 
greater generality than experience can ever supply, but 
also with a character of necessity, and therefore purely 
a priori, and based on concepts. All our speculative 
knowledge a priori aims at and rests on such syntheti¬ 
cal, i.e. expanding propositions, for the analytical are 
no doubt very important and necessary, yet only in or¬ 
der to arrive at that clearness of concepts which is 
requisite for a safe and wide synthesis, serving as a 
really new addition to what we possess already. . . . 
[M. 8-12, 727] 
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V, In all Theoretical Sciences of Reason Synthetical 

Judgments a priori are contained as Principles ^ 

1. All mathematical judgments are synthetical. This 
proposition, though incontestably certain, and very im- 
portant to us for the future, seems to have hitherto es¬ 
caped the observation of those who are engaged in the 
anatomy of human reason: nay, to be directly opposed 
to all their conjectures. For as it was found that all 
mathematical conclusions proceed according to the 
principle of contradiction (which is required by the 
nature of all apodictic certainty), it was supposed that 
the fundamental principles of mathematics also rested 
on the authority of the same principle of contradiction. 
This, however, was a mistake: for though a synthetical 
proposition may be understood according to the prin¬ 
ciple of contradiction, this can only be if another syn¬ 
thetical proposition is presupposed, from which the 
latter is deduced, but never by itself. First of all, we 
ought to observe, that mathematical propositions, prop¬ 
erly so called, are always judgments a priori, and not 
empirical, because they carry along with them neces¬ 
sity, which can never be deduced from experience. If 
people should object to this, I am quite willing to con¬ 
fine my statement to pure mathematics, the very concept 
of which implies that it does not contain empirical, but 
only pure knowledge a priori. 

At first sight one might suppose indeed that the 
proposition 74-5—12 is merely analytical, following, 
according to the principle of contradiction, from the 
concept of a sum of 7 and 5. But, if we look more 
closely, we shall find that the concept of the sum of 
7 and 5 contains nothing beyond the union of both sums 
»fCf. M. 720 ff.J 
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into one, whereby nothing is told us as to what this 
single number may be which combines both. We by no 
means arrive at a concept of Twelve, by thinking that 
union of Seven and Five; and we may analyse our con¬ 
cept of such a possible sum as long as we will, still we 
shall never discover in it the concept of Twelve, We 
must go beyond these concepts, and call in the assistance 
of the intuition corresponding to one of the two, for 
instance, our five fingers, or, as Segner does in his arith¬ 
metic, five points, and so by degrees add the units of 
the Five, given in intuition, to the concept of the Seven. 
For I first take the number 7, and taking the intuition 
of the fingers of my hand, in order to form with it the 
concept of the 5, I gradually add the units, which I 
before took together, to make up the number 5, by means 
of the image of my hand, to the number 7, and I thus 
see the number 12 arising before me. That 5 should be 
added to 7 was no doubt implied in my concept of a sum 
7-[-5, but not that that sum should be equal to 12. An 
arithmetical proposition is, therefore, always syntheti¬ 
cal, which is seen more easily still by taking larger num¬ 
bers, where we clearly perceive that, turn and twist our 
conceptions as we may, we could never, by means of 
the mere analysis of our concepts and witliout the help 
of intuition, arrive at the sum that is wanted. 

Nor is any proposition of pure geometry analytical. 
That the straight line between two points is the shortest, 
is a synthetical proposition. For my concept of straight 
contains nothing of magnitude (quantity), but a quality 
only. The concept of the shortest is, therefore, purely 
adventitious, and cannot be deduced from the concept 
of the straight line by any analysis whatsoever. The 
aid of intuition, therefore, must be called in, by which 
alone the synthesis is possible. 

It is true that some few propositions, presupposed by 
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the geometrician^ are really analytical, and depend on 
the principle of contradiction: but then they serve only, 
like identical propositions, to form the chain of the 
method, and not as principles. Such are the proposi¬ 
tions, the whole is equal to itself, or (a-\~b) > a, 

that the whole is greater than its part. And even 
these, though they are valid according to mere con¬ 
cepts, are only admitted in mathematics, because they 
can be represented in intuition. What often makes us 
believe that the predicate of such apodictic judgments 
is contained in our concept, and the judgment there¬ 
fore analytical, is merely the ambiguous character of 
the expression. We are told that we ought to join in 
thought a certain predicate to a given concept, and this 
necessity is inherent in the concepts themselves. But the 
question is not what we ought to join to the given con¬ 
cept, but what we really think in it, though confusedly 
only, and then it becomes clear that the predicate is no 
doubt inherent in those concepts by necessity, not, how¬ 
ever, as thought in the concept itself, but by means of 
an intuition, which must be added to the concept. 

2. Natural science (physica) contains synthetical 
judgments a priori as principles, I shall adduce, as ex¬ 
amples, a few propositions only, such as, that in all 
changes of the material world the quantity of matter 
always remains unchanged: or that in all communication 
of motion, action and reaction must always equal each 
other. It is clear not only that both convey necessity, 
and that, therefore, their origin is a priori, but also 
that they are synthetical propositions. For in the con¬ 
cept of matter I do not conceive its permanency, but 
only its presence in the space which it fills. I therefore 
go beyond the concept of matter in order to join some¬ 
thing to it a priori, which I did not before conceive in 
it. The proposition is, therefore, not analytical, but 
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synthetical, and yet a priori, and the same applies to 
the other propositions of the pure part of natural 
science. 

3. Metaphysic, even if we look upon it as hitherto a 
tentative science only, which, however, is indispensable 
to us, owing to the very nature of human reason, is 
meant to contain synthetical knowledge a priori. Its 
object is not at all merely to analyse such concepts as 
we make to ourselves of things a priori, and thus to 
explain them analytically, but to expand our knowledge 
a priori. This we can only do by means of concepts 
which add something to a given concept that was not 
contained in it; nay, we even attempt, by means of 
synthetical judgments a priori, to go so far beyond a 
given concept that experience itself cannot follow us: 
as, for instance, in the proposition that the world must 
have a first beginning. Thus, according at least to its 
intentions, metaphysic consists merely of synthetical 
propositions a priori, 

VI. The General Problem of Pure Reason 

Much is gained if we are able to bring a number of 
investigations under the formula of one single prob¬ 
lem. For we thus not only facilitate our own work by 
defining it accurately, but enable also everybody else 
who likes to examine it to form a judgment, whether 
we have really done justice to our purpose or not. Now 
the real problem of pure reason is contained in the 
question. How are synthetical judgments a priori possi¬ 
ble? 

That metaphysic has hitherto remained in so vacil¬ 
lating a state of ignorance and contradiction is entirely 
due to people not having thought sooner of this prob¬ 
lem, or perhaps even of a distinction between analytical 
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and synthetical judgments. The solution of this problem, 
or a sufficient proof that a possibility which is to be ex¬ 
plained does in reality not exist at all, is the question 
of life or death to metaphysic. David Hume, who 
among all philosophers approached nearest to that 
problem, though he was far from conceiving it with 
sufficient definiteness and universality, confining his at¬ 
tention only to the synthetical proposition of the 
connection of an effect with its causes (principium causa- 
litatis), arrived at the conclusion that such a proposi¬ 
tion a priori is entirely impossible. According to his 
conclusions, everything which we call metaphysic would 
turn out to be a mere delusion of reason, fancying that 
it knows by itself what in reality is only borrowed from 
experience, and has assumed by mere habit the appear¬ 
ance of necessity. If lie had grasped our problem in all 
its universality, he would never have thought of an 
assertion which destroys all pure philosophy, because 
he would have perceived that, according to his argu¬ 
ment, no pure mathematical science was possible either, 
on account of its certainty containing synthetical propo¬ 
sitions a priori; and from such an assertion his good 
sense would probably have saved him. 

On the solution of our problem depends, at the same 
time, the possibility of the pure employment of reason, 
in establishing and carrying out all sciences which con¬ 
tain a theoretical knowledge a priori of objects, i.e. the 
answer to the questions 

How is pure mathematical science possible? 

How is pure natural science possible? 

As these sciences really exist, it is quite proper to 
ask. How they are possible.^ for that they must be 
possible, is proved by their reality. ^ 

But as to metaphysic, the bad progress which it has 
1 [Note M. 724] 
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hitherto made, and the impossibility of asserting of any 
of the metaphysical systems yet brought forward that 
it really exists, so far as its essential aim is concerned, 
must fill every one with doubts as to its possibility. 

Yet, in a certain sense, this hind of knowledge also 
must be looked upon as given, and though not as a sci¬ 
ence, yet as a natural disposition (inetaphysica nat¬ 
uralist metaphysic is real. For human reason, with¬ 
out being moved merely by the conceit of omniscience, 
advances irresistibly, and urged on by its own need, to 
questions such as cannot be answered by any empirical 
employment of reason, or by principles thence derived, 
so that we may really say, that all men, as soon as their 
reason became ripe for speculation, have at all times 
possessed some kind of metaphysic, and will always 
continue to possess it. And now it will also liave to an¬ 
swer the question, 

How is metaphysic possible, as a natural disposition? 
that is, how does the nature of universal human reason 
give rise to questions which pure reason proposes to 
itself, and which it is urged on by its own need to an¬ 
swer as well as it can? 

As, however, all attempts which have hitherto been 
made at answering these natural questions (for in¬ 
stance, whether the world has a beginning, or exists 
from all eternity) have always led to inevitable contra¬ 
dictions, we cannot rest satisfied with the mere natural 
disposition to metaphysic, that is, with the pure faculty 
of reason itself, from which some kind of metaphysic 
(whatever it may be) always arises; but it must be pos¬ 
sible to arrive with it at some certainty as to our either 
knowing or not knowing its objects; that is, we must 
either decide that we can judge of the objects of these 
questions, or of the power or want of power of reason, 
in deciding anything upon them,—therefore that we 
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can either enlarge our pure reason with certainty, ot 
that we have to impose on it fixed and firm limits. This 
last question, which arises out of the former more gen^ 
eral problem, would properly assume this form, 

Horn is metaphysic possible, as a science? 

The critique of reason leads, therefore, necessarily, 
to true science, while its dogmatical use, without criti¬ 
cism, lands us in groundless assertions, to which others, 
equally specious, can always be opposed, that is, in 
scepticism. 

Nor need this science be very formidable by its great 
prolixity, for it has not to deal with the objects of rea¬ 
son, the variety of which is infinite, but with reason 
only, and with problems, suggested by reason and placed 
before it, not by the nature of things, which are differ¬ 
ent from it, but by its own nature; so that, if reason 
has only first completely understood its own power, with 
reference to objects given to it in experience, it will have 
no difficulty in determining completely and safely the 
extent and limits of its attempted application beyond 
the limits of all experience. 

We may and must therefore regard all attempts which 
have hitherto been made at building up a raetaphysic 
dogmatically, as non-avenu. For the mere analysis of 
the concepts that dwell in our reason a priori, which 
has been attempted in one or other of those metaphysical 
systems, is by no means the aim, but only a prepara¬ 
tion for true metaphysic, namely, the answer to the 
question, how we can enlarge our knowledge a priori 
synthetically; nay, it is utterly useless for that pur¬ 
pose, because it only shows what is contained in those 
concepts, but not by what process a priori we arrive at 
them, in order thus to determine the validity of their 
employment with reference to all objects of knowledge 
in general. Nor does it require much self denial to give 
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up these pretensions, considering that the undeniable 
and, in the dogmatic procedure, inevitable contradictions 
of reason with itself, have long deprived every system 
of metaphysic of all authority. More firmness will be 
required in order not to be deterred by difficulties from 
within and resistance from without, from trying to ad¬ 
vance a science, indispensable to human reason (a sci¬ 
ence of which we may lop off every branch, but will 
never be able to destroy the root), by a treatment en¬ 
tirely opposed to all former treatments, which promises, 
at last, to ensure the successful and fruitful growth of 
metaphysical science. 

TRANSCENDENTAL AESTHETIC ^ 

[Introduction] 

Whatever ^ the process and the means may be by which 
knowledge reaches its objects, there is one that reaches 
them directly, and forms the ultimate material of all 
thought, viz. intuition (Anschauung). This is possible 
only when the object is given, and the object can be 
given only (to human beings at least) through a certain 
affection of the mind (Gemiith). 

This faculty (receptivity) of receiving representa¬ 
tions (Vorstellungen), according to the manner in 
which we are affected by objects, is called sensibility 
(Sinnlichkeit). 

Objects therefore are given to us through our sensibil¬ 
ity. Sensibility alone supplies us with intuitions (An- 
schauungen). These intuitions become thought through 
the understanding (Verstand), and hence arise concep- 

^ [Selections have been made from both Editions. Cf. M. 
16-39, 728-736. The order and numbering of the paragraphs 
have been changed in some cases, as indicated.] 

" [Cf. M. 15 ff.] 
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tions (Begriffe). All thought therefore must, directly 
or indirectly, go back to intuitions (Anschauungen), 
i.e. to our sensibility, because in no other way can ob¬ 
jects be given to us. 

The effect produced by an object upon the faculty of 
representation (Vorstellungsfahigkeit), so far as we are 
affected by it, is called sensation (Empfindung). An 
intuition (Anschauung) of an object, by means of sen¬ 
sation, is called empirical. The undefined object of 
such an empirical intuition is called phenomenon (Er- 
scheinung). 

In a phenomenon I call that which corresponds to 
the sensation its matter; but that which causes the 
manifold matter of the phenomenon to be perceived as 
arranged in a certain order, I call its form. 

Now it is clear that it cannot be sensation again 
through which sensations are arranged and placed in 
certain forms. The matter only of all phenomena is 
given us a posteriori; but their form must be ready 
for them in the mind (Gemiith) a priori, and must 
therefore be capable of being considered as separate 
from all sensations. 

I call all representations in which there is nothing 
that belongs to sensation, pure (in a transcendental 
sense). The pure form therefore of all sensuous in¬ 
tuitions, that form in which the manifold elements of 
the phenomena are seen in a certain order, must be 
found in the mind a priori. And this pure form of 
sensibility may be called the pure intuition (An¬ 
schauung). 

Thus, if we deduct from the representation (Vorstel- 
lung) of a body what belongs to the thinking of the 
understanding, viz. substance, force, divisibility, etc., 
and likewise what belongs to sensation, viz. impermeabil¬ 
ity, hardness, colour, etc., there still remains some- 
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thing of that empirical intuition (Anschauung), viz. 
extension and form. These belong to pure intuition, 
which a priori, and even without a real object of the 
senses or of sensation, exists in the mind as a mere form 
of sensibility. 

The science of all the principles of sensibility a priori 
I call Transcendental jEsthetic} There must be such 
a science, forming the first part of the Elements of 
Transcendentalism, as opposed to that which treats of 
the principles of pure thought, and which should be 
called Transcendental Logic. 

In Transcendental JEsthetic therefore we shall first 
isolate sensibility, by separating everything which the 
understanding adds by means of its concepts, so that 
nothing remains but empirical intuition (Anschauung). 

Secondly, we shall separate from this all that belongs 
to sensation (Empfindung), so that nothing remains 
but pure intuition (reine Anschauung) or the mere form 
of the phenomena, which is the only thing which sensi¬ 
bility a priori can supply. In the course of this in¬ 
vestigation it will appear that there are, as principles 
of a priori knowledge, two pure forms of sensuous 
intuition (Anschauung), namely. Space and Time, We 
now proceed to consider these more in detail. 

First Section. Of Space ^ 

Metaphysical Exposition of the Concept of Space 

By means of our external sense, a property of our 
mind (Gemiith), we represent to ourselves objects as 
external or outside ourselves, and all of these in space. 
It is within space that their form, size, and relative 
1 [Note M. 17] 

^ [Cf. M. 18 ff.] 
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position are fixed or can be fixed. The internal sense by 
means of which the mind perceives itself or its internal 
state, does not give an intuition (Anschauung) of the 
soul (Seele) itself, as an object, but it is nevertheless 
a fixed form under which alone an intuition of its in¬ 
ternal state is possible, so that whatever belongs to its 
internal determinations (Bestimmungen) must be 
represented in relations of time. Time cannot be per¬ 
ceived (angeschaut) externally, as little as space can 
be perceived as something within us. 

What then are space and time.^ Are they real be¬ 
ings.^ Or, if not that, are they determinations or rela¬ 
tions of things, but such as would belong to them even 
if they were not perceived? Or lastly, are they de¬ 
terminations and relations which are inherent in the 
form of intuition only, and therefore in the subjective 
nature of our mind, without which such predicates as 
space and time would never be ascribed to anything? 

In order to understand this more clearly, let us first 
consider space. 

1. Space is not an empirical concept which has been 
derived from external experience. For in order that 
certain sensations should be referred to something out¬ 
side myself, i.e. to something in a different part of space 
from that where I am; again, in order that I may be 
able to represent them (vorstellen) as side by side, that 
is, not only as different, but as in different places, the 
representation (Vorstellung) of space must already be 
there. Therefore the representation of space cannot 
be borrowed through experience frotn relations of ex¬ 
ternal phenomena, but, on the contrary, this external 
experience becomes possible only by means of the 
representation of space. 

2. Space is a necessary representation a priori, 
forming the very foundation of all external intuitions. 
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It is impossible to imagine that there should be no space^ 
though one might very well imagine that there should be 
^ac^ without objects ta<fill it. Space is therefore re¬ 
garded as a condition of the possibility of phenomena, 
not as a determination produced by them; it is a repre¬ 
sentation a priori which necessarily precedes all ex¬ 
ternal phenomena. . . . [M. 19] 

3. ^ Space is not a discursive or so-called general con¬ 
cept of the relations of things in general, but a pure 
intuition. For, first of all, we can imagine one space 
only and if we speak of many spaces, we mean parts 
only of one and the same space. Nor can these parts 
be considered as antecedent to the one and all-embracing 
space and, as it were, its component parts out of which 
an aggregate is formed, but they can be thought of as 
existing within it only. Space is essentially one; 
its multiplicity, and therefore the general concept of 
spaces in general, arises entirely from limitations. . . . 
[M. 20] 

4. ^ Space is represented as an infinite quantity. Now 
a general concept of space, which is found in a foot 
as well as in an ell, could tell us nothing in respect 
to the quantity of the space. If there were not in¬ 
finity in the progression of intuition, no concept of 
relations of space could ever contain a principle of 
infinity. 

Trmscendenial Exposition of the Concept of Space “ 

. . . [M. 728] Geometry is a science which deter¬ 
mines the properties of space synthetically, and yet a 
priori. What then must be the representation of space, 
to render such a knowledge of it possible.^ It must be 
originally intuitive; for it is impossible from a mere con- 

^ [Second Edition numbering of these paragraphs.] 

* [Cf. M. 728 ff.j 
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cept to deduce propositions which go beyond that con¬ 
cept, as we do in geometry. That intuition, however, 
must be a •priori, that is, it must exist within us before 
any perception of the object, and must therefore be pure, 
not empirical intuition. For all geometrical proposi¬ 
tions are apodictic, that is, connected with the conscious¬ 
ness of their necessity, as for instance the proposition, 
that space has only three dimensions; and sueh proposi¬ 
tions cannot be empirical judgments, nor conclusions 
from them. 

How then can an external intuition dwell in the mind 
anterior to the objects themselves, and in which the 
concept of objects can be determined a priori? Evi¬ 
dently not otherwise than so far as it has its seat in 
the subject only, as the formal condition under which the 
subject is affected by the objects and thereby is receiv¬ 
ing an immediate representation, that is, intuition of 
them; therefore as a form of the external sense in gen¬ 
eral. 

It is therefore by our explanation only that the pos¬ 
sibility of geometry as a synthetical science a priori be¬ 
comes intelligible. Every other explanation, which fails 
to account for this possibility, can best be distinguished 
from our own by that criterion, although it may seem to 
have some similarity with it. 

Conclusions from the Foregoing Concepts ^ 

a. Space does not represent any quality of objects 
by themselves, or objects in their relation to one an¬ 
other; i.e. space does not represent any determination 
which is inherent in the objects themselves, and would 
remain, even if all subjective conditions of intuition were 
removed. For no determinations of objects, whether be- 

" [Cf. M. 20 ff.] 
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longing to them absolutely or in relation to others, can 
enter into our intuition before the actual existence of the 
objects themselves, that is to say, they can never be in¬ 
tuitions a priori, 

b. Space is nothing but the form of all phenomena of 
the external senses; it is the subjective condition of our 
sensibility, without which no external intuition is possi¬ 
ble for us. If then we consider that the receptivity of 
the subject, its capacity of being affected by objects, 
must necessarily precede all intuition of objects, we 
shall understand how the form of all phenomena may be 
given before all real perceptions, may be, in fact, a 
priori in the soul, and may, as the pure intuition, by 
which all objects must be determined, contain, prior to 
all experience, principles regulating their relations. 

It is therefore from the human standpoint only that 
we can speak of space, extended objects, etc. If we 
drop the subjective condition under which alone we can 
gain external intuition, that is, so far as we ourselves 
may be affected by objects, the representation of space 
means nothing. For this predicate is applied to objects 
only in so far as they appear to us, and are objects of 
our senses. The constant form of this receptivity, which 
we call sensibility, is a necessary condition of all rela¬ 
tions in which objects, as without us, can be perceived; 
and, when abstraction is made of these objects, what re¬ 
mains is that pure intuition which we call space. As 
the peculiar conditions of our sensibility cannot be looked 
upon as conditions of the possibility of the objects 
themselves, but only of their appearance as phenomena 
to us, we may say indeed that space comprehends all 
things which may appear to us externally, but not all 
things by themselves, whether perceived by us or not, 
or by any subject whatsoever. We cannot judge whether 
the intuitions of other tjiinking beings are subject to the 
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same conditions which determine our intuition^ and 
which for us are generally binding. If we add the lim¬ 
itation of a judgment to a subjective concept, the judg¬ 
ment gains absolute validity. The proposition ‘all 
things are beside each other in space/ is valid only un¬ 
der the limitation that things are taken as objects of our 
sensuous intuition (Anschauung). If I add that limita¬ 
tion to the concept and say ‘all things, as external 
phenomena, are beside each other in space/ the rule ob¬ 
tains universal and unlimited validity. Our discussions 
teach therefore the reality, i.e. the objective validity, of 
space with regard to all that can come to us externally 
as an object, but likewise the ideality of space with re¬ 
gard to tilings, when they are considered in themselves by 
our reason, and independent of the nature of our senses. 
We maintain the empirical reality of space, so far as 
every possible external experience is concerned, but at 
the same time its transcendental ideality; that is to say, 
we maintain that space is nothing, if we leave out of con¬ 
sideration the condition of a possible experience, and 
accept it as something on which things by themselves are 
in any way dependent. . . • [M. 22-4, 730] 

Second Section. Of Time ^ 

Metaphysical Exposition of the Concept of Time 

1. Time is not an empirical concept deduced from 
any experience, for neither coexistence nor succession 
would enter into our perception, if the representation 
of time were not given a priori. Only when this repre¬ 
sentation a priori is given, can we imagine that certain 
things happen at the same time (simultaneously) or at 
different times (successively). 

1 [Cf. M. 24 ff.J 
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2. Time is a necessary representation on which all 
intuitions depend. We cannot take away time from 
phenomena in general, though we can well take away 
phenomena out of time. Time therefore is given a priori. 
In time alone is reality of phenomena possible. All 
phenomena may vanish, but time itself (as the general 
condition of their possibility) cannot be done away 
with. 

[ 3 ] .^ Time is not a discursive, or what is called a 
general concept, but a pure form of sensuous intuition. 
Different times are parts only of one and the same time. 
Representation, which can be produced by a single ob¬ 
ject only, is called an intuition. The proposition that 
different times cannot exist at the same time cannot be 
deduced from any general concept. Such a proposition 
is synthetical, and cannot be deduced from concepts 
only. It is contained immediately in the intuition and 
representation of time. 

[4] . To say that time is infinite means no more than 
that every definite quantity of time is possible only by 
limitations of one time which forms the foundation of all 
times. The original representation of time must there¬ 
fore be given as unlimited. But when the parts them¬ 
selves and every quantity of an object can be repre¬ 
sented as determined by limitation only, the whole 
representation cannot be given by concepts (for in that 
case the partial representations come first), but it must 
be founded on immediate intuition. 

Transcendental Exposition of the Concept of Time 

On^ this a priori necessity depends also the possi¬ 
bility of apodictic principles of the relations of time, or 

^ [Paragraph 3 appears below as the first paragraph of the 
Transcendental Exposition.] 

= (Cf. M. 25] 
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of axioms of time in general. Time has one dimension 
only; different times are not simultaneous, but succes¬ 
sive, while different spaces are never successive, but 
simultaneous. Such principles cannot be derived from 
experience, because experience could not impart to them 
absolute universality nor apodictic certainty. We should 
only be able to say that common experience teaches us 
that it is so, but not that it must be so. These prin¬ 
ciples are valid as rules under which alone experience 
is possible; they teach us before experience, not by 
means of experience. 

. . . [M. 731] The ^ concept of change, and with it 
the concept of motion (as change of place), is possible 
only through and in the representation of time; if this 
representation were not intuitive (internal) a priori, no 
concept, whatever it be, could make us understand the 
possibility of a change, that is, of a connection of con¬ 
tradictorily opposed predicates (for instance, the being 
and not-being of one and the same thing in one and the 
same place) in one and the same object. It is only in 
time that both contradictorily opposed determinations 
can be met with in the same object, that is, one after the 
other. Our concept of time, therefore, exhibits the pos¬ 
sibility of as many synthetical cognitions a priori as are 
found in the general doctrine of motion, which is very 
rich in them. 

Conclusions from the Foregoing Concepts ^ 

a. Time is not something existing by itself, or inher¬ 
ent in things as an objective determination of them, 
something therefore that might remain when abstraction 
is made of all subjective conditions of intuition. For 

^ [Cf. M. 731] 

«fCf. M. 26 ff.] 
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in the former case it would be something real, without 
being a real object. In the latter it could not, as a de¬ 
termination or order inherent in things themselves, be 
antecedent to things as their condition, and be known 
and perceived by means of synthetical propositions a 
priori. All this is perfectly possible if time is nothing 
but a subjective condition under which alone intuitions 
take place within us. For in that case this form of in¬ 
ternal intuition can be represented prior to the objects 
themselves, that is, a priori, 

b. Time is nothing but the form of the internal sense, 
that is, of our intuition of ourselves, and of our internal 
state. Time cannot be a determination peculiar to ex¬ 
ternal phenomena. It refers neither to their shape, nor 
their position, etc., it only determines the relation of 
representations in our internal state. And exactly be¬ 
cause this internal intuition supplies no shape, we try 
to make good this deficiency by means of analogies, and 
represent to ourselves the succession of time by a line 
progressing to infinity, in which the manifold constitutes 
a series of one dimension only; and we conclude from 
the properties of this line as to all the properties of 
time, with one exception, i.e. that the parts of the former 
are simultaneous, those of the latter successive. From 
this it becomes clear also, that the representation of 
time is itself an intuition, because all its relations can 
be expressed by means of an external intuition. 

c. Time is the formal condition, a priori, of all phe¬ 
nomena whatsoever. Space, as the pure form of all 
external intuition, is a condition, a priori, of external 
phenomena only. But, as all representations, whether 
they have for their objects external things or not, belong 
by themselves, as determinations of the mind, to our 
inner state, and as this inner state falls under the formal 
conditions of internal iptuition, and therefore of time, 
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time is a condition, a priori, of all phenomena whatso¬ 
ever, and is so directly as a condition of internal phe¬ 
nomena (of our mind) and thereby indirectly of external 
phenomena also. If I am able to say, a priori, that all 
external phenomena are in space, and are determined, 
a priori, according to the relations of space, I can, ac¬ 
cording to the principle of the internal sense, make the 
general assertion that all phenomena, that is, all objects 
of the senses, are in time, and stand necessarily in rela¬ 
tions of time. 

If we drop our manner of looking at ourselves in¬ 
ternally, and of comprehending by means of that intui¬ 
tion all external intuitions also within our power of 
representation, and thus take objects as they may be 
by themselves, then time is nothing. Time has objective 
validity with reference to phenomena only, because these 
are themselves things which we accept as objects of 
our senses; but time is no longer objective, if we remove 
the sensuous character of our intuitions, that is to say, 
that mode of representation which is peculiar to our¬ 
selves, and speak of things in general. Time is there¬ 
fore simply a subjective condition of our (human) in¬ 
tuition (which is always sensuous, that is so far as we 
are affected by objects), but by itself, apart from the 
subject, nothing. Nevertheless, with respect to all 
phenomena, that is, all things which can come within 
our experience, time is necessarily objective. We can¬ 
not say that all things are in time, because, if we speak 
of things in general, nothing is said about the manner of 
intuition, which is the real condition under which time 
enters into our representation of things. If therefore 
this condition is added to the concept, and if we say that 
all things as phenomena (as objects of sensuous in¬ 
tuition) are in time, then such a proposition has its full 
objective validity and a priori universality. 
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What we insist on therefore is the empirical reality 
of time, that is, its objective validity, with reference to 
all objects which can ever come before our senses. And 
as our intuition must at all times be sensuous, no ob¬ 
ject can ever fall under our experience that does not 
come under the conditions of time. What we deny is, 
that time has any claim on absolute reality, so that, 
without taking into account the form of our sensuous 
condition, it should by itself be a condition or quality 
inherent in things; for such qualities which belong to 
things by themselves can never he given to us through 
the senses. This is what constitutes the transcendental 
ideality of time, so that, if we take no account of the 
subjective conditions of our sensuous intuitions, time is 
nothing, and cannot be added to the objects bv them-% 
selves (without their relation to our intuition) whether 
as subsisting or inherent. ... [M. 29-39] 

[General Conclusion] 

. . . [M. 732-4]. In ^ natural theology, where we 
think of an object which not only can never he an ob¬ 
ject of intuition to us, but which even to itself can never 
be an object of aensuous intuition, great care is taken 
to remove all conditions of space and time from its in¬ 
tuition (for all its knowledge must be intuitive, and not 
thought, which always involves limitation). But how 
are we justified in doing this, when we have first made 
space and time forms of things by themselves, such as 
would remain as conditions of the exiot^'Tiee of things a 
priori, even if the things themselves had b'^en removed? 
If conditions of all existence, they would also be condi¬ 
tions of the existence of God. If we do not wish to 
change space and time into objective forms of all things, 

^ fCf. M. 734 ff.l * 
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nothing remains but to accept them as subjective forms 
of our external as well as internal intuition, which is 
called sensuous, for the very reason that it is not orig¬ 
inally spontaneous, that is such, that it could itself give 
us the existence of the objects of intuition (such an 
intuition, so far as we can understand, can belong to the 
First Being only), but dependent on the existence of 
objects, and therefore possible only, if the faculty of 
representation in the subject is affected by them. 

It is not necessary, moreover, that we should limit this 
intuition in space and time to the sensibility of man; 
it is quite possible that all finite thinking beings must 
necessarily agree with us on this point (though we can¬ 
not decide this). On account of this universal character, 
however, it does not cease to be sensibility, for it always 
is, and remains derivative (intuitus derivativus), not 
original (intuitus originarius), and therefore not intel¬ 
lectual intuition. For the reason mentioned before, the 
latter intuition seems only to belong to the First Being, 
and never to one which is dependent, both in its exist¬ 
ence and its intuition (which intuition determines its 
existence with reference to given objects). This latter 
remark, however, must only be taken as an illustration 
of our aesthetic theory, and not as a proof. ... [M. 
736-6] 


TRANSCENDENTAL LOGIC 
INTRODUCTION ^ 

J. Of Logic m General 

Qun knowle dge springs from two fundamental ^ ou rcea 
a£.jaur soul; the first receives represent^,tiQn.s 
^ rCf. M. 40 ff.] 
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tivity of impressions I. the second is the power of knfly- 

concepts). By tha«jSlr§t an ect is 
second the object .hsLiAoM^^^ in relatiQnJtQ.„lJbaLjxiXce“ 
sentation jdUcJb Js ja mere, 4eternunatiQn.af« ^Uiev. 
Intuition therefore and concepts constitute the ele¬ 
ments of all our knowledge^ so that neither concepts 
without an intuition corresponding to them, nor intui¬ 
tion without concepts can yield any real knowledge. 

Both are either pure or empirical. They are em¬ 
pirical when sensation, presupposing the actual pres¬ 
ence of the object, is contained in it. They are pure 
when no sensation is mixed up with the representation. 
The latter may be called the material of sensuous knowl¬ 
edge. Pure intuition therefore contains the form only 
by which something is seen, and pure conception the 
form only by which an object is tliought. Pure intui¬ 
tions and pure concepts only are possible a priori, em¬ 
pirical intuitions and empirical concepts a posteriori. 

We call sensibility the receptivity of our soul, or its 
power of receiving representations whenever it is in any 
wise affected, while the understanding, on the contrary, 
is with us the power of producing representations, or 
the spontaneity of knowledge. \Se._axe_so constitu 
that ou r Jntuilign must always be sensuous, and consist 
of the mode in which we arc affected by objects. What 
enables us to think the objects of our sensuous intuition 
is the underst an^ng. Neither of these qualities or 
faculties is preferable to the other. Without sensibility 
objects would not be given to us, without understanding 
they would not be thought by us. 

empi^ intuitions. 

blind. Therefore it is equally necessary to make our 
concepts sensuous, i.e. to add to them their object in 
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intuition, as to make our intuitions intelligible, i.e. to 
bring them under concepts. These two powers or facul¬ 
ties cannot exchange their functions. The understand¬ 
ing cannot see, the senses cannot think. By their union 
only can knowledge be produced. But this is no reason 
for confounding the share which belongs to each in the 
production of knowledge. On the contrary, they should 
always be carefully separated and distinguished, and we 
have therefore divided the science of the rules of sen¬ 
sibility in general, i.e, sesthetic, from the science of the 
rules of the understanding in general, i.e. logic. . « . 
[M. 42] 

General logic is either pure or applied. In the former 
no account is taken of any empirical conditions under 
which our understanding acts, i.e. of the influence of 
the senses, the play of imagination, the laws of memory, 
the force of habit, the inclinations, and therefore the 
sources of prejudice also, nor of anything which sup¬ 
plies or seems to supply particular kinds of knowledge; 
for all this applies to the understanding under certain 
circumstances of its application only, and requires ex¬ 
perience as a condition of knowledge. General but pure 
logic has to deal with principles a priori only, and is a 
canon of the understanding and of reason, though^jvjth 
reference to its formal application only, irrespective-af 
any contents, whether empirical or transcendental. . . . 
[M.' 43-4] ' 


II, Of Transcendental Logic 

General logic, as we saw, takes no account of the 
contents of knowledge, i.e. of any relation between it 
and its objects, and considers the logical form only in 
the relation of cognitions to each other, that is, it treats 
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of the form of thought in general. But as we found, 
when treating of Transcendental -Esthetic, that there 
are pure as well as empirical intuitions, it is possible^ 
that a similar distinction might appear between pure and 
empirical thinking. In this case we s hould have a logic 
in which the contents of knowledge are not entirelj ig¬ 
nored, for such a logic which should contain the rules of 
pufre jhought only, would exclude only all knowledge of 
a merely empirical character. It would also treat of the 
origin of our knowledge of objects, so far as that origin 
cannot be attributed to the objects, while general logic 
is not at all concerned with the origin of our knowledge, 
but only considers representations (whether existing 
originally a prion in ourselves or empirically given to 
us), according to the laws followed by the understand¬ 
ing, when thinking and treating them in their relation to 
each other. It is confined therefore to the form im¬ 
parted by the understanding to the representations, 
whatever may be their origin. ... [M. 45] 

On the supposition therefore that there may be con¬ 
cepts, having an a priori reference.to objects, not as 
pure or sensuous intuitions, but as acts of pure thought, 
being concepts in fact, but neither of empirical nor 
aesthetic origin, we form by anticipation an idea of a 
science of that- knowledge which belongs to the pure 
understan dinia: and reason, and by which we may think 
objects entirely a priori. Such a science, which has to 
determ ine the origin, the extent^ and the objective valid¬ 
ity of suc h knowledge, might be called Transcendental 
Log ic, having to deal with the laws of the understanding 
and reason in so far only as they refer a priori to ob¬ 
jects, and not, as general logic, in so far as they refer 
promiscuously to the empirical as well as to the pure 
knowledge of reason. ^ 
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IV?- Of the Division of Transcendental Logic into 
Transcendental Analytic and Dialectic 

In tjranacendfiatal logic we isolate the understanding, 
as before in tran scendental aesthetic the sensibility, and 
fix our attention on that part of thought only which has 
its origin entirely in the understanding. The applica¬ 
tion of this pure knowledge has for its condition that 
objects are given in intuition, to which it can be applied, 
for without intuition all our knowledge would be with¬ 
out objects, arid it would therefore remain entirely 
empty. That part of transcendental logic therefore 
which teaches the elements of the pure knowledge of 
the understanding, and the principles without which no 
object can be thought, iJ'^^^anscendental Analytic, and 
at the same time a logic of truth. No knowledge can 
contradict it without losing at the same time all con¬ 
tents, that is, all relation to any object, and therefore 
all truth. But as it is very tempting to use this pure 
knowledge of the understanding and its principles by 
themselves, and even beyond the limits of all experi¬ 
ence, which alone can supply the material or the ob¬ 
jects to which those pure concepts of the understanding 
can be applied, the understanding runs the risk of mak¬ 
ing, through mere sophisms, a material use of the purely 
formal principles of the pure understanding, and thus of 
judging indiscriminately of objects which are not given 
to us, nay, perhaps can never be given. As it is properly 
meant to be a mere canon for criticising the empirical 
use of the understanding, it is a real abuse if it is al¬ 
lowed as an organum of its general And unlimited ap¬ 
plication, by our venturing, with the pure understanding 

^ [For Section III, see M. 46-9] 
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alone^ to judge synthetically of objects in general, or 
to affirm and decide anything about them. In this case 
the employment of the pure understanding would become 
dialectical. 

The second part of transcendental logic must there¬ 
fore form^^^a critique of that dialectical semblance, and 
is called tran scendental Dialectic, not as an art of pro¬ 
ducing dogmatically such semblance (an art but too 
popular with many metaphysical jugglers), but as a 
critique of the understanding and reason with regard 
to their hyper-physical employment, in order thus to 
lay bare the false semblance of its groundless preten¬ 
sions, and to reduce its claims to discovery and expan¬ 
sion, which was to be achieved by means of transcen¬ 
dental principles only, to a mere critique, serving as a 
protection of the pure understanding against all sophis¬ 
tical illusions. ! 

j 

TRANSCENDENTAL ANALYTIC 

• , . [M. 52-3] 

Booh /, ANALYTIC OF CONCEPTS ^ 

By Analytic of concepts I do not understand their 
analysis, or the ordinary process in philosophical dis¬ 
quisitions of dissecting any given concepts according 
to their contents, and thus rendering them more dis¬ 
tinct; but a hitherto seldom attempted dissection of the 
faculty of the understanding itself, with the sole object 
of discovering the possibility of concepts a priori, by 
looking for them nowhere but in the understanding it¬ 
self as their birthplace, and analysing the pure use of 
the understanding. This is the proper task of a tran¬ 
scendental philosophy, all the rest is mere logical treat- 
1 [Cf. M. 54 ff.l 
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ment of concepts. We shall therefore follow np the 
pure concepts to their first germs and beginnings in 
the human understanding, in which they lie prepared, 
till at last, on the occasion of experience, they become 
developed, and are represented by the same under¬ 
standing in their full purity, freed from all inherent 
empirical conditions. 


CHAPTER I 

METHOD OP DISCOVERING ALL PURE CONCEPTS OF THE 
UNDERSTANDING ^ 

. . . [M. 55-6] 

/. Of the Logical Use of the Understanding in General 

. . . [M. 66-7] As all acts of the understanding can 
be reduced to judgments, the understanding may be de¬ 
fined as the facidty of judging. For we saw before that 
the understanding is the faculty of thinking, and think¬ 
ing is knowledge by means of concepts, while concepts, 
as predicates of possible judgments, refer to some rep¬ 
resentation of an object yet undetermined. Thus the 
concept of body means, for instance, metal, which can 
be knowm by that concept. It is only a concept, be¬ 
cause it comprehends other representations, by means 
of which it can be referred to objects. It is therefore 
the predicate of a possible judgment, such as, that every 
metal is a body. Thus the functions of the understand¬ 
ing can be discovered in their completeness, if it is pos¬ 
sible to represent the functions of unity in judgments. 
That this is possible will be seen, in the following 
section. 

1 [Cf. M. 55 flF.] 
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//. Of the Logical Function of the Understanding in 
Judgments 

If we leave out of consideration the contents of any 
judgment and fix our attention on the mere form of the 
understandings we find that the function of thought in 
a judgment can be brought under, four heads, each of 
them with three subdivisions. They may be repre¬ 
sented in the following table:— 

TABLE OF JUDGMENTS 
I 

Quantity of Judgments 
Universal. 

Particular. 

Singular. 

Ill 

Relation 
Categorical. 
Hypothetical. 
Dis j unctive. 

IV 

Modality 
Problematical. 

Assertory. 

Apodictic. 

. . . [M. 58-63] 

III, Of the Pure Concepts of the Understanding, or of 
the Categories 

General logic, as we have often said, takes no ac¬ 
count of the contents of our knowledge, but expects that 


II 

Quality 

Affirmative. 

Negative. 

Infinite. 
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representations will come from elsewhere in order to 
be turned into concepts by an analytical process. Tran¬ 
scendental logic^ on the contrary, has before it the mani¬ 
fold contents of sensibility a priori, supplied by tran¬ 
scendental aesthetic as the material for the concepts of 
the pure understanding, without which those concepts 
would be without any contents, therefore entirely empty. 
It is true that space and time contain what is manifold 
in the pure intuition a priori, but they belong also to 
the conditions of the receptivity of our mind under 
which alone it can receive representations of objects, 
and which therefore must affect the concepts of them 
also. The spontaneity of our thouglit requires that 
what is manifold in the pure intuition should first be 
in a certain way examined, received, and connected, in 
order to produce a knowledge of it. This act I call 
synthesis. 

In its most general sense, I understand by synthesis 
the act of arranging different representations together, 
and of comprehending what is manifold in them under 
one form of knowledge. Such a synthesis is pure, if the 
manifold is not given empirically, but a priori (as in 
time and space). Before we can proceed to an analysis 
of our representations, these must first be given, and, 
as far as their contents are concerned, no concepts can 
arise analytically. Knowledge is first produced by the 
synthesis of what is manifold (whether given empiri¬ 
cally or a priori). That knowledge may at first be 
crude and confused and in need ®f analysis, but it is 
synthesis which really collects the elements of knowl¬ 
edge, and unites them to a certain extent. It is there¬ 
fore the first thing which we have to consider, if we 
want to form an opinion on the fifst origin of our 
knowledge. 

We shall see hereafter that synthesis in general is the 
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mere result of what I call the faculty of imagination, 
a blind but indispensable function of the soul, without 
which we should have no knowledge whatsoever, but of 
the existence of which we are scarcely conscious. But 
to reduce this synthesis to concepts is a function that 
belongs to the understanding, and by which the under¬ 
standing supplies us for the first time with knowledge 
properly so called. . . . [M. 65] 

By means of analysis different representations are 
brought under one concept, a task treated of in general 
logic; but how to bring, not the representations, but 
the pure synthesis of representations, under concepts, 
that is what transcendental logic means to teach. The 
first that must be given us a priori for the sake of 
knowledge of all objects, is the manifold in pure in¬ 
tuition. The second is, the synthesis of the manifold 
by means of imagination. But this does not yet pro¬ 
duce true knowledge. The concepts which impart unity 
to this pure synthesis and consist entirely in the rep¬ 
resentation of this necessary synthethical unity, add the 
third contribution towards the knowledge of an object, 
and rest on the understanding ., 

The same function which imparts unity to various 
representations in one judgcaeift imparts unity likewise 
to the mere synthesis of various representations in one 
intuition, which in a general way may be called the pure 
concept of the understanding. The same understand¬ 
ing, and by the same operations by which in concepts 
it achieves through analytical unity the logical form of 
a judgment, introduces also, through the synthetical 
unity of the manifold in intuition, a transcendental ele¬ 
ment into its representations. They are therefore called 
pure concepts of the understanding, and they refer a 
priori to objects, which would be quite impossible in 
general logic. 
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In this manner there arise exactly so many pure con¬ 
cepts of the understanding which refer a priori to ob¬ 
jects of intuition in general, as there were in our table 
logical functions in all possible judgments, because those 
functions completely exhaust the understanding, and 
comprehend every one of its faculties. Borrowing a 
term of Aristotle, we shall call these concepts categories, 
our intention being originally the same as his, though 
widely diverging from it in its practical application. 


TABLE OF CATEGORIES 


II 

Pf Quality 
Reality. 
Negation. 
^Limitation. 


I 

Of Quantity 
Unity. 
Plurality. 
Totality.'^ 


III 


Of Relation 

Inherence and Subsistence 
(substantia et accidens), 
'^Of Causality and Depend- 
ence (cause and effect). 

Of Community (reciprocity 
between the active and the 
passive). 

IV 

Of Modality 

Possibility. Impossibility. 

Existence. Non-existence. 

Necessity. Contingency. 

This then is a list of all original pure concepts of syn¬ 
thesis, which belong to the understanding a priori, and 
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for which alone it is called pure understanding; for it 
is by them alone that it can understand something in the 
manifold of intuition^ that is, think an object in it. The 
classification is systematical, and founded on a common 
principle, namely, the faculty of judging (which is the 
same as the faculty of thinking). ... [M. 67-9, 
737-41] 


CHAPTER II 

OF THE DEDUCTION OF THE PURE CONCEPTS OP THE 
UNDERSTANDING ^ 

Section I. Of the Principles of a Transcendental 
Deduction in General ^ 


Jurists, when speaking of rights and claims, distin¬ 
guish in every lawsuit the question of right (quid juris) 
from the question of fact (quid facti), and in demanding 
proof of both they call the former, which is to show 
the right or, it may be, the claim, the deduction. We, 
not being jurists, make use of a number of empirical 
concepts, without opposition from anybody, and consider 
ourselves justified, without any deduction, in attaching 
to them a sense or imaginary meaning, because we can 
always appeal to experience to prove their objective 
reality. There exist however illegitimate concepts also, 

^ [The argument of this chapter, as it appears in the Firsi 
and Second Editions, is so involved, repetitious, and, in places, 
at least seemingly contradictory, that each student of the chap-> 
ter must, of necessity, resort to a certain amount of interpreta¬ 
tion. The following passages, taken from both Editions, have 
been, selected and arranged so as to bring out what the Editor 
of this volume conceives to be the main stages of the argu¬ 
ment.] 

2 fCf. M. 70 ff.] ^ 
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such as, for instance, chance, or fate, which through an 
almost general indulgence are allowed to be current, but 
are yet from time to time challenged by the question 
quid juris. In that case we are greatly embarrassed in 
looking for their deduction, there being no clear legal 
title, whether from experience or from reason, on 
which their claim to employment could be clearly 
established. 

Among the many concepts, however, which enter into 
the complicated code of human knowledge, there are 
some which are destined for pure use a priori, inde¬ 
pendent of all experience, and such a claim requires at 
all times a deduction,^ because proofs from experience 
would not be sufficient to establish the legitimacy of such 
a use, though it is necessary to know how such con¬ 
cepts can refer to objects which they do nat find in ex¬ 
perience. I call the explanation of the manner how 
such concepts can a priori refer to objects their tran¬ 
scendental deduction, and distinguish it from the em¬ 
pirical deduction which shows the manner how a con¬ 
cept may be gained by experience and by reflection 
on experience; this does not touch the legitimacy, 
but only the fact whence the possession of the concept 
arose. 

We have already become acquainted with two totally 
distinct classes of concepts, which nevertheless agree 
in this, that they both refer a priori to objects, namely, 
the concepts of space and time as forms of sensibility, 
and the categories as concepts of the understanding. 
It would be labour lost to attempt an empirical deduc¬ 
tion of them, because their distinguishing characteristic 
is that they refer to objects withotif having borrowed 
anything from experience for their representation. If 

^That is, a transcendental deduction. 
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therefore a deduction of them is necessary, it can only 
be transcendental. 

It is possible, however, with regard to these concepts, 
as with regard to all knowledge, to try to discover in 
experience, if not the principle of their possibility, yet 
tile contingent causes of their production. And here 
we see that the impressions of the senses give the first 
impulse to the whole faculty of knowledge with respect 
to them, and thus produce experience which consists of 
two very heterogeneous elements, namely, matter for 
knowledge, derived from the senses, and a certain form 
according to which it is arranged, derived from the in¬ 
ternal source of pure intuition and pure thought, first 
brought into action by the former, and then producing 
concepts. Such an investigation of the first efforts of 
our faculty of knowledge, beginning with single per¬ 
ceptions and rising to general concepts, is no doubt very 
useful, and we have to thank the famous Locke for hav¬ 
ing been the first to open the way to it. A deduction 
of the pure concepts a priori, however, is quite impos¬ 
sible in that way. It lies in a different direction, be¬ 
cause, with reference to their future use, which is to be 
entirely independent of experience, a very different cer¬ 
tificate of birth will be required from that of mere de¬ 
scent from experience. We may call this attempted 
physiological ^ derivation (which cannot properly be 
called deduction, because it refers to a quaestia facti), 
the explanation of the possession of pure knowledge. 
It is clear therefore that of these pure con cep ts a pr i- 
ori a transcendental deduction only is possible, and that 
tb~attempl: an “empirTcal deduction of fhem is mere waste 
6 f1tIm^e,”^icirno dne"wn^ of except those who 

have never unRerSobd the very peculiar nature of that 
E hi3^hFknowledge. ^ | 

^ [In modern terms, psychological.] 
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Transition to a Transcendental Deduction of the 
Categories ^ 

... [M. 76-7] To know a thing as an object is 
possible only under two conditions. First, there must 
be intuition by which the object is given us, though as 
a phenomenon only; secondly, there must be a concept 
by which an object is thought as corresponding to that 
intuition. From what we have said before it is clear 
that the first condition, namely, that under which alone 
objects can be seen, exists, so far as the form of intui¬ 
tion is concerned, in the soul a priori. All plicnomena 
therefore must conform to that formal condition of sen¬ 
sibility, because it is through it alone that they appear, 
that is, that they are given and empirically seen. 

Now the question arises whether there are not also 
antecedent concepts a priori, forming conditions under 
which alone something can be, if not seen, yet thought 
as an object in general; for in that case all empirical 
knowledge of objects would necessarily conform to such 
concepts, it being impossible that anything should be¬ 
come an object of experience without them. All experi¬ 
ence contains, besides the intuition of the senses by 
which something is given, a concept also of the object, 
which is given in intuition as a phenomenon. Such con¬ 
cepts of objects in general therefore must form condi¬ 
tions a priori of all knowledge produced by experience, 
and the objective validity of the categories, as being 
such concepts a priori, rests on this very fact that by 
them alone, so far as the form of thought is concerned, 
experience becomes possible. If by .them only it is 
possible to think any object of experience, it follows 

1 [Cf. M. 76 ff.] 
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that they refer by necessity and a priori to all objects 
of experience. 

There is therefore a principle for the transcendental 
deduction of all concepts a priori which must guide 
the whole of our investigation, namely, that all must be 
recognized as conditions a priori of the possibility of 
ftcperience, whether of intuition, which is found in it, 
or of thought. Concepts which supply the objective 
ground of the possibility of experience are for that very 
reason necessar y. An analysis of the experience in 
which they are found would not be a deduction, but a 
mere illustration, because they would there have an 
accidental character only. Nay, without their original 
relation to all possible experience in which objects of 
knowledge occur, their relation to any single object 
would be quite incomprehensible. . . . [M. 78-9] 

If therefore we wish to know how pure concepts of 
the understanding are possible, we must try to find out 
what are the conditions a priori on which the possi¬ 
bility of experience depends, nay, on which it is founded, 
apart from all that is empirical in phenomena. A con¬ 
cept expressing this formal and objective condition of 
experience with sufficient generality might properly be 
called a pure concept of the understanding. . . . 
[M. 80] Such concepts, then, which comprehend the 
pure thinking a priori involved in every experience, are 
discovered in the categories, and it is really a sufficient 
deduction of them and a justification of their objective 
validity, if we succeed in proving that by them alone 
an object can be thought • . • [M. 80-1] 

Locke,^ for want of this reflection, and because he met 
with pure concepts of the understanding in experience, 
derived them also from experience, and yet acted so 

1 [Cf M. 742-3] 
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inconsistently that he attempted to use them for knowl¬ 
edge which far exceeds all limits of experience. David 
Hume saw that, in order to be able to do this, these 
concepts ought to have their origin a priori; but as he 
could not explain how it was possible that the under¬ 
standing should be constrained to think concepts, whi^ 
by themselves are not united in the understanding, as 
necessarily united in the object, and never thought that 
possibly the understanding might itself, through these 
concepts, be the author of that experience in which its 
objects are found, he was driven by necessity to derive 
them from experience (namely, from a subjective neces¬ 
sity, produced by frequent association in experience, 
which at last is wrongly supposed to be objective, that 
is, from habit). He acted, however, very consistently, 
by declaring it to be impossible to go with these con¬ 
cepts, and with the principles arising from them, beyond 
the limits of experience. This empirical deduction, 
which was adopted by both philosophers, cannot be 
reconciled with the reality of our scientific knowledge 
a priori, namely, pure mathematics and general natural 
science, and is therefore refuted by facts. The former 
of these two celebrated men opened a wide door to fan¬ 
tastic extravagance, because reason, if it has once estab¬ 
lished such pretensions, can no longer be checked by 
vague praises of moderation; the other, thinking that he 
had once discovered so general an illusion of our faculty 
of knowledge, which had formerly been accepted as 
reason, gave himself over entirely to scepticism. We 
now intend to make the experiment whether it is not 
possible to conduct reason safely between these two 
rocks, to assign to her definite limits^ and yet to keep 
open for her the proper field for all her activities . 
[M. 748] 
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Section II. Transcendental Deduction of the Pure 
Concepts of the Understanding 

[I.] Of the Possibility of Connecting (conjunctio) 
in General ^ 

The manifold of representations may be given in an 
intuition which is purely sensuous, that is, nothing but 
receptivity, and the form of that intuition may lie a 
priori in our faculty of representation, without being 
anything but the manner in which a subject is affected. 
But the connection {conjunctio) of anything manifold 
can never enter into us through the senses, and cannot 
be contained, therefore, already in the pure form of 
sensuous intuition, for it is a spontaneous act of the 
power of representation; and as, in order to distin¬ 
guish this from sensibility, we must call it understand¬ 
ing, we see that all connecting, whether we are conscious 
of it or not, and whether we connect the manifold of 
intuition or several concepts together, and again, whether 
that intuition be sensuous or not sensuous, is an act of 
the understanding. ^ This act we shall call by the general 
name of synthesis, in order to show that we cannot 
represent to ourselves anything as connected in the ob¬ 
ject, without having previously connected it ourselves, 
and that of all representations connection is the only one 
which cannot be given through the objects, but must be 
carried out by the subject itself, because it is an act of 
its spontaneity. It can be easily perceived that this act 
must be originally one and the same for every kind of 
connection, and that its dissolution, that is, the analysis, 
which seems to be its opposite, does always presuppose 
it. For where the understanding has not previously 

1 [Cf. M. 744-5] 
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connected, there is nothing for it to disconnect, because, 
as connected, it could only be given by the understanding 
to the faculty of representation. , . . [M. 745] 

If ^ every single representation stood by itself, as if 
isolated and separated from the others, nothing like 
what we call knowledge could ever arise, because 
ledge forms a whole of representations connected and 
compared with each other. If therefore I ascribe to the 
senses a synopsis, because in their intuition they con¬ 
tain something manifold, there corresponds to it always 
a synthesis, and receptivity can make knowledge pos¬ 
sible only when joined with spontaneity. This spon¬ 
taneity, now, appears as a threefold synthesis which 
must necessarily take place in every kind of knowledge, 
namely, first, that of the apprehension of representa¬ 
tions as modifications of the soul in intuition, secondly, 
of the reproduction of them in the imagination, and, 
thirdly, that of their recognition in concepts. This 
leads us to three subjective sources of knowledge which 
render possible the understanding, and through it all 
experience as an empirical product of the understand¬ 
ing. It is [therefore] necessary for us to consider the 
subjective sources which form the foundation a priori 
for the possibility of experience, not according to their 
empirical, but according to their transcendental char¬ 
acter. . . . [M. 81-2] 


[II. Connection involves, subjectively, a Threefold 
Synthesis 

1. Of the Synthesis of Apprehension in Intuition ^ 

Whatever the origin of our representations may be, 
whether they be due to the influence of external things 

^ [Cf. M. 81. The position of one sentence has been changed.] 
* [Cf. M. 82-3] 
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or to internal causes, whether they have arisen a pri¬ 
ori or empirically as phenomena, as modifications of the 
mind they must always belong to the internal sense, 
and all our knowledge must therefore finally be subject 
to the formal condition of that internal sense, namely, 
tune, in which they are all arranged, joined, andr 
WB^ht into certain relations to each other. This isj 
a general remark which must never be forgotten in all 
that follows. 

Every representation contains something manifold, 
which could not be represented as such, unless the 
mind distinguished the time in the succession of one 
impression after another; for as contained in one mo¬ 
ment, each representation can never be anything but 
absolute unity. In order to change this manifold into 
a unity of intuition (as, for instance, in the representa¬ 
tion of space), it is necessary first to run through the 
manifold and then to hold it together. It is this act 
which I call the synthesis of apprehension, because it 
refers directly to intuition which no doubt offers some¬ 
thing manifold, but which, without a synthesis, can never 
make it such, as it is contained in one representation. 

This synthesis of apprehension must itself be carried 
out a priori also, that is, with reference to representa¬ 
tions which are not empirical. For without it we should 
never be able to have the representations either of 
space or time a priori, because these cannot be produced 
except by a synthesis of the manifold which the senses 
offer in their original receptivity. It follows therefore 
that we have a pure synthesis of apprehension. 

2. Of the Synthesis of Reproduction in Imagination ^ 

. . . [M. 83-4] Now, when I draw a line in thought, 
or if I think the time from one noon to another, or if I 

1 [Cf. M. 83-5] 
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only represent to myself a certain number, it is clear that 
I must first necessarily apprehend one of these mani¬ 
fold representations after another. If I were to lose 
from my thoughts what precedes, whether the first parts 
of a line or the antecedent portions of time, or the nu- 
pierical unities representing one after the other,^^ 
pf, while I proceed to what follows, I were unabHiro 
reproduce what came before, there would never be a 
complete representation, and none of the before-men¬ 
tioned thoughts, not even the first and purest repre¬ 
sentations of space and time, could ever arise within 
[me.] ^ 

The synthesis of apprehension is therefore insepa¬ 
rably connected with the synthesis of reproduction, and 
as the former constitutes the transcendental ground of 
the possibility of all knowledge in general (not only 
of empirical, but also of pure a priori knowledge), it 
follows that a reproductive synthesis of imagination 
belongs to the transcendental acts of the soul. We may 
therefore call this faculty the transcendental faculty 
of imagination. 


3. Of the Synthesis of Recognition in Concepts ^ 

Without our being conscious that what we are think¬ 
ing now is the same as what we thought a moment be¬ 
fore, all reproduction in the series of representations 
would be vain. Each representation would, in its pres¬ 
ent state, be a new one, and in no wise belonging to the 
act by which it was to be produced by degrees, and 
the manifold in it would never form a whole, because 
deprived of that unity which consciousness alone can 
impart to it. If in counting I forget that the unities 
which now present themselves to my-mind have been 

' [M. read “us”] 

* fCf. M. 85-6] 
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added gradually one to the other, I should not know 
the production of the quantity by the successive addition 
of one to one, nor should I know consequently the num¬ 
ber, produced by the counting, this number being a 
concept consisting entirely in the consciousness of that 
of synthesis. 

[Ill and IF, The Synthesis of Recognition depends 
upon Empirical Self-Consciousness, which, in turn, pre¬ 
supposes the Transcendental Unity of Apperception.] 

[III.] The ^ very word of concept (Begriff) could 
have suggested this remark, for it is the one conscious¬ 
ness which unites the manifold that has been perceived 
successively, and afterwards reproduced into one rep¬ 
resentation. This consciousness may often be very 
faint, and we may connect it with the effect only, and 
not with the act itself, i.e. with the production of a 
representation. But in spite of this, that consciousness, 
though deficient in pointed clearness, must always be 
there, and without it, concepts, and with them, knowl¬ 
edge of objects are perfectly impossible. . . . [M. 
86 - 8 ] 

[IV. But] the ^ consciousness of oneself, according to 
the determinations of our state, is, with all our internal 
perceptions, empirical only, and always transient. There 
can be no fixed or permanent self in that stream of inter¬ 
nal phenomena. It is generally called the internal sense, 
or the empirical apperception. What is necessarily to 
be represented as numerically identical with itself, 
cannot be thought as such by means of empirical data 
only. It must be a condition which precedes all expe- 
rirace, and in fact renders it possible, for thus only 
could such a transcendental supposition acquire validity. 

1 [Cf. M. 86] 

« [Cf. M. 88] 
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No knowledge can take place in us, no conjunction or 
unity of one kind of knowledge with another, without that 
unity of consciousness which precedes all data of intui¬ 
tion, and without reference to which no representation 
of objects is possible. This pure, original, and un- 
I changeable consciousness I shall call transcendental ap¬ 
perception, ... [M. 89-90] 

It ^ must be possible that the I think should accom¬ 
pany all my representations: for otherwise something 
would be represented within me that could not be 
thought, in other words, the representation would either 
be impossible or nothing, at least so far as I am con¬ 
cerned. Tjiat representation which can be given before 
all tliought, is called intuition, and all the manifold of 
intuition has therefore a necessary relation to the I think 
in the same subject in which that manifold of intuition 
is found. That representation, however (that I think), 
is an act of spontaneity, that is, it cannot be considered 
as belonging to sensibility. I call it pure apperception, 
in order to distinguish it from empirical apperception, 
or original apperception also, because it is that self-con¬ 
sciousness which by producing the representation, I 
think (which must accompany all others, and is one and 
the same in every act of consciousness), cannot itself be 
accompanied by any other. I also call the unity of it 
the transcendental unity of self-consciousness, in order 
to indicate that it contains the possibility of knowledge 
a priori. 

For the manifold representations given in any intui¬ 
tion would not all be my representations, if they did not 
all belong to one self-consciousness. What I mean is 
that, as my representations (even thp^gh I am not con¬ 
scious of them as such), they must be in accordance with 
that condition, under which alone they can stand to- 
»[Cf. M. T45-6] 
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gether in one common self-consciousness, because other¬ 
wise they would not all belong to me.^ . . . [M. 746]. 

[V. Empirical Self-consciousness is Possible, and the 
Transcendental Unity of Apperception is I'hinkahle, 
only in and through Consciousness of Other-than-Self.] 

The ^ unbroken identity of apperception of the mani¬ 
fold that is given in intuition contains a synthesis of 
representations, and is possible only through the con¬ 
sciousness of that synthesis. The empirical conscious¬ 
ness, which accompanies various representations, is it¬ 
self various and disunited, and without reference to the 

^ [The following note, from the Ist Edition (M. 96), sum¬ 
marizes the relation of the transcendental unity of appercep¬ 
tion to empirical self-consciousness.] . . . All representations 
have a necessary relation to some possible empirical conscious¬ 
ness, for if they did not possess that relation, and if it were 
entirely impossible to become conscious of them, this would be 
the same as if they did not exist. All empirical consciousness 
has a necessary relation to a transcendental consciousness, 
which precedes all single experiences, namely, the consciousness 
of my own self as the original apperception. It is absolutely 
necessary therefore that in niy knowledge all consciousness 
should belong to one consciousness of my own self. Here 
we have a synthetical unitv of the manifold (consciousness) 
which can be known a priori, and which may thus supply a 
foundation for synthetical propositions a priori concerning 
pure thinking in the same way as space and time supply a 
foundation for synthetical propositions which concern the 
form of mere intuition. 

The synthetical proposition that the different kinds of 
empirical consciousness must be connected in one self-con¬ 
sciousness, is the very first and synthetical foundation of all 
our thinking. It should be remembered that the mere repre¬ 
sentation of the Ego in reference to all other representations 
(the collective unity of which would be impossible without it) 
constitutes our transcendental consciousness. It does not 
matter whether that representation is clear (empirical con¬ 
sciousness) or confused, not even whether it is real; but the 
possibility of the logical form of all knowledge rests neces- 
sarilv on the relation to this apperception as a faculty. 
nCf. M. 746-8] 
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identity of the subject. Such a relation takes place, not 
by my simply accompanying every relation with con¬ 
sciousness, but by my addmg one to the other and being 
conscious of that act of adding, that is, of that synthesis 
Only be cause I am able to connect the m anifold q f 
given representations in one conscwusness ^ is it p ossible 
for me to represent to myself the identity of the con¬ 
sciousness in these representations , th at is, only under 
the supposition of some synthetical unity of appercep¬ 
tion does the analytical unity of apperceptipn become 
possible.^ 

The thought that the representations given in intub 
tion belong all of them to me, is therefore the same as 
that I connect them in one self-consciousness, or am 
able at least to do so; and though this is not yet the 
consciousness of the synthesis of representations, it 
nevertheless presupposes the possibility of this synthe¬ 
sis. In other words, it is only because I am able to 
comprehend the manifold of representations in one con¬ 
sciousness, that I call them altogether my representa¬ 
tions, for otherwise, I should have as manifold and vari¬ 
ous a self as I have representations of which I am con- 
scious. The svnthetici iI.Jinity_i)£ the. manlfoIcLnliniui- 
tions as given a priori is therefore~the ground also o f 

itself which precedes 
thpught. Connection, however, does 
never lie in the objects, and cannot be borrowed from 
them by perception, and thus be taken into the under¬ 
standing, but it is always an act of the understanding, 
which itself is nothing but a faculty of connecting a 
priori, and of bringing the manifold of given represen¬ 
tations under the unity of apperception, which is, in fact, 
the highest principle of all human knowledge. 

It is true, no doubt, that this principle of the neces- 
* [Note M. 747] 
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sary unity of apperception is itself identical, and there¬ 
fore an analytical proposition; but it shows, neverthe¬ 
less, the necessity of a synthesis of the manifold which 
is given in intuition, without which synthesis it would 
be impossible to think the unbroken identity of self- 
consciousness. For through the Ego, as a simple rep¬ 
resentation, nothing manifold is given; in the intuition, 
which is different from that, it can be given only, and 
then, by connection, be thought in one consciousness. 
An understanding in which, by its self-consciousness, 
all the manifold would be given at the same time, would 
possess intuition; our understanding can do nothing but 
think, and must seek for its intuition in the senses. I 
am conscious, therefore, of the identical self with re¬ 
spect to the manifold of the representations, which are 
given to me in an intuition, because I call them, alto¬ 
gether, my representations, as constituting owe. This 
means, that I am conscious of a necessary synthesis of 
them a priori, which is called the original synthetical 
unity of apperception under which all representations 
given to me must stand, but have to be brought there, 
first, by means of a synthesis. 

[VI. Consciousness of Other-than-Self is a Conscious¬ 
ness of a Connected Manifold, i.e, of Objects.] 

[1.] The Principle of the Synthetical Unity of Ap¬ 
perception is the Highest Principle of all Employment 
of the Understanding^ 

The highest principle of the possibility of all intui¬ 
tion, in relation to sensibility, was, according to the 
transcendental iEsthetic, that all the manifold in it 
^ [Cf. M. 748-60] 
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should be subject to the formal conditions of space and 
time. The highest principle of the same possibility in 
relation to the understanding is, that all the manifold in 
intuition must be subject to the conditions of the origi¬ 
nal synthetical unity of apperception.^ 

All the manifold representations of intuition, so far 
as they are given us, are subject to the former, so far 
as they must admit of being connected in one conscious¬ 
ness, to the latter; and without that nothing can be 
thought or known by them, because the given represen¬ 
tations would not share the act of apperception (I 
think) in common, and could not be comprehended in 
one self-consciousness. 

The understanding in its most general sense is the 
faculty of cognitions. These consist in a definite rela¬ 
tion of given representations to an object; and an ob¬ 
ject is that in the concept of which the manifold of a 
given intuition is connected. All such connection of 
representations requires of course the unity of the con¬ 
sciousness in their synthesis: consequently, the unity of 
consciousness is that which alone constitutes the rela¬ 
tion of representations to an object, that is, their objec¬ 
tive validity, and consequently their becoming cogni¬ 
tions, so that the very possibility of the understanding 
depends on it. 

The first pure cognition of the understanding, there¬ 
fore, on which all the rest of its employment is founded, 
and which at the same time is entirely independent of 
all conditions of sensuous intuition, is this very prin¬ 
ciple of the original synthetical unity of apperception. 
Space, the mere form of external sensuous intuition, is 
not yet cognition: it only supplies the manifold of in¬ 
tuition a priori for a possible cognition. In order to 
1 [Note M. 748] 
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know anything in space, for instance, a line, I must 
draw it, and produce synthetically a certain connection 
of the manifold that is given, so that the unity of that 
act is at the same time the unity of the consciousness 
(in the concept of a line), and (so that) an object (a 
determinate space) is then only known for the first time. 
The synthetical unity of consciousness is, therefore, an 
objective condition of all knowledge; a condition, not 
necessary for myself only, in order to know an object, 
but one to which each intuition must be subject, in order 
to become an object for me, because the manifold could 
not become connected in one consciousness in any other 
way, and without such a synthesis. 

No doubt, that proposition, as I said before, is itself 
analytical, though it makes synthetical unity a condition 
of all thought, for it really says no more than that all 
my representations in any given intuition must be sub¬ 
ject to the condition under which alone I can ascribe 
them, as ray representations, to the identical self, and 
therefore comprehend them, as synthetically connected, 
in one apperception through the general expression, I 
think. 

And yet this need not be a principle for every possible 
understanding, but only for that which gives nothing 
manifold through its pure apperception in the represen¬ 
tation, I am. An understanding which through its self- 
consciousness could give the manifold of intuition, and 
by whose representation the objects of that representa¬ 
tion should at the same time exist, would not require 
a special act of the synthesis of the manifold for the 
unity of its consciousness, while the human understand¬ 
ing, which possesses the power of thought only, but not 
of intuition, requires such an act. To the human under¬ 
standing that first principle is so indispensable that it 
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really cannot form the least concept of any other pos¬ 
sible understanding, whether it be intuitive by itself, or 
possessed of a sensuous intuition, different from that in 
space and time. 

[2.] What is the Objective Unity of Self-consciousness?^ 

The transcendental unity of appercepti on connects all 
the manifold given in an intuition into a concept of an 
objectT Tt IS therefore called objective^ and must be 
distinguished from the subjective unity of consciousness, 
■vdxich, is,a form of the int ern al sense^ by which the mani¬ 
fold of intuition is empirically given, to be thus con- 
‘^ected. Whether I can become empirically conscious 
of the manifold, as either simultaneous or successive, de¬ 
pends on circumstances, or empirical conditions. The 
empirical unity of consciousness, therefore, through the 
association of representations, is itself phenomenal and 
wholly contingent, while the pure form of intuition in 
time, merely as general intuition containing the mani¬ 
fold that is given, is subject to the original unity of the 
consciousness,, through the necessary relation only of 
the manifold of intuition to the one, I thjnk ,—that is, 
through the pure synthesis, of .the understanding, which 
forms the a priori ground of the empirical synthesis. 
That unity alone is, therefore, valid objectively; %ie 
empirical unity of apperception^ which we do not con¬ 
sider here, and which is only derived from the former, 
under given conditions in concreto^ has subjective valid¬ 
ity only* One man connects the representation of a 
word with one thing, another with another, and the 
unity of consciousness, with regard to what is empirical, 
is not necessary nor universally valid with reference to 
that which is given. 

1 [Cf. M. 750-11 
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[3.] The Logical For m of all 

Objective Unity of Apperception of the Concepts covr 
tained therein ^ 

I could never feel satisfied with the definition of a 
judgment in general, given by our logicians, who say 
that it is the representation of a relation between two 
concepts. Without disputing with them in this place 
as to the defect of that explanation, that it may possibly 
apply to categorical, but not to hypothetical and dis¬ 
junctive judgments (the latter containing, not a rela¬ 
tion of concepts, but of judgments themselves)^—though 
many tedious consequences have arisen from this mistake 
of logicians,—I must at least make this observation, that 
we are not told in what that relation consists.^ 

But, if I examine more closely the relation of given 
cognitions in every judgment, and distinguish it, as be¬ 
longing to the understanding, from the relation accord¬ 
ing to the rules ^of reproductive imagination (which has 
subjective validity only), I find that a ju dgment is noth¬ 
ing but the mode of bringing given cognitions int 0 -.the 
of This is what is in¬ 

tended by the copula is, which is meant to distinguish 
the objective unity of given representations from the 
subjective^ It (the copula is) indicates their relation 
to the original apperception, and their necessary unity, 
even though the judgment itself be empirical, and 
therefore contingent; as, for instance, bodies are heavy. 
By this I do not mean to say that these representations 
belong necessarily to each other, in the empirical intui¬ 
tion, but that they belong to each other by means of the 
necessary unity of apperception in the synthesis of in- 

1 [Cf. M. 751-2] 

2 [Note M. 751] 
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tuitions^ that is, according to the principles of the ob¬ 
jective determination of all representations, so far as 
any cognition is to arise from them, these principles 
being all derived from the principle of the transcenden¬ 
tal unity of apperception. Thus, and thus alone, does 
the relation become a judgment, that is, a relation that 
is valid objectively, and can thus be kept sufficiently 
distinct from the relation of the same representations, 
if it has subjective validity only, for instance, according 
to the laws of association. In the latter case, I could 
only say, that if 1 carry a body I feel the pressure of 
its weight, but not, that it, the body, is heavy, which is 
meant to say that these two representations are con¬ 
nected together in the object, whatever the state of the 
subject may be, and not only associated or conjoined in 
the p^eption, however often it may be repeated. 

[VII. Consciousness of Objects involves the Use of the 
Categories.] 

All Sensuous Intuitions are subject to the Categories as 
to Conditions under which alone their Manifold 
Contents can come together in one Consciousness ^ 
The manifold which is given us in a sensuous intui¬ 
tion is necessarily subject to the original synthetical 
unity of apperception, because by it alone the unity of 
intuition becomes possible. That act of the understand¬ 
ing, further, by which the manifold of given represen¬ 
tations (whether intuitions or concepts) is brought un¬ 
der one apperception in g^eral^ is the logical function 
of a judgment. The manifold, therefore, so far as it 
is given in an empirical intuition, is determined with 
regard to one of the logical functions of judgment, by 
which, indeed, it is brought to consciousness in general. 
i[Cf. M. 762-3] 
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The categories, however, are nothing but these functions 
of judgment, so far as the manifold of a given intuition 
is determined with respect to them.*^ Therefore the 
manifold in any given intuition is naturally subject to 
the categories. 


Note ^ 

The manifold, contained in an intuition which I call 
my own, is represented through the synthesis of the 
understanding, as belonging to the necessary unity of 
self-consciousness, and this takes place through the 
category 

This category indicates, therefore, that the empirical 
consciousness of the manifold, given in any intuition, 
is subject to a pure self-consciousness a priori, in the 
same manner as the empirical intuition is subject to a 
pure sensuous intuition which likewise takes place a 
priori. 

In the above proposition a beginning is made of a 
deduction of the pure concepts of the understanding. In, 
tliis deduction, as the categories arise in the understand¬ 
ing only, bidependent of all sensibilitif, I ought not yet 
to take any account of the manner in which the manifold 
is given for an empirical intuition, but attend exclusively 
to the unity which, by means of the category, enters 
into the intuition through the understanding. In what 
follows we shall show, from the manner in which the 
empirical intuition is given in sensibility, that its unity 
is no other than that which is prescribed by the category 
to the manifold of any given intuition. Thus only, that 
is, by showing their validity a priori with respect to all 

^ [Cf. M. 763-4] 

* [Note M. 7581 
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objects of our sensbs^ the purpose of our deduction will 
be fully attained. 

There is one thing, however, of which, in the above 
demonstration, I could not make abstraction: namely, 
that the manifold for an intuition must be given ante¬ 
cedently to the synthesis of the understanding, and in- 
depende ntly of jtho w, remans uncertain. For if 
I were to imagine an understanding, itself intuitive 
(for instance, a divine understanding, which should not 
represent to itself given objects, but produce them at 
once by his representation), the categories would have 
no meaning with respect to such cognition. They are 
merely rules for an understanding whose whole power 
consists in thinking, that is, in the act of bringing the 
synthesis of the manifold, which is given to it in intui¬ 
tion from elsewhere, to the unity of apperception; an 
understanding which therefore knows nothing by itself, 
but connects only and arranges the material for cog¬ 
nition, that is, the intuition which must be given to it by 
■ the object. This peculiarity of our understanding of 
producing unity of apperception a priori by means of 
4he categories only, and again by such and so .many, 
cannot be further explained, any more than why we have 
these and no other functions of judgment, and why time 
and space are the only forms of a possible intuition 

There ^ is but one experience in which all perceptions 
are represented as in permanent and regular connection, 
as there is but one space and one time in which all forms 
of phenomena and all relations of being or not being 
take place. If we speak of different experiences, we 
only mean different perceptions so far as they belong 
to one and the same general experience. It is the per- 

" [Cf. M. 91 ff.j 
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manent and synthetical unity of perceptions that con¬ 
stitutes the form of experience, and experience is noth¬ 
ing but the synthetical unity of phenomena according 
to concepts. 

Unity of synthesis, according to empirical concepts, 
would be purely accidental, nay, unless these were 
founded on a transcendental ground of unit^ a whole 
^rowd of phen omena might rush into ouiL ^sdul< without 
ever forming real experience. All relation between our 
knowledge and its objects would be lost at the same time, 
because that knowledge would no longer be held to¬ 
gether by general and necessary laws; it would there¬ 
fore become thoughtless intuition, never knowledge, and 
would be to us the same as nothing. 

The conditions a priori of any possible experience in 
general are at the same time conditions of the possibil¬ 
ity of any objects of our experience. Now I maintain 
that the categories of which we are speaking are noth¬ 
ing but the conditions of thought which make experi¬ 
ence possible, as much as space and time contain the 
conditions of that intuition which forms experience. 
These categories therefore are also fundamental con¬ 
cepts by which we think objects in general for the phe¬ 
nomena, and have therefore a priori objective validity. 
This is exactly what we tvish to prove. 

The possibility, nay the necessity of these categories 
rests on the relation between our whole sensibility, and 
therefore all possible phenomena, and that original ap¬ 
perception in which everything must be necessarily 
subject to the conditions of the permanent unity of self- 
consciousness, that is, must submit to the general func¬ 
tions of that synthesis which we call synthesis accord¬ 
ing to concepts, by which alone our apperception can 
prove its permanent and necessary identity a priori. 
Thus the concept of capse is nothing but a synthesis of 
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that which follows in temporal succession, with other 
phenomena, but a synthesis according to concepts: and 
without such a unity which rests on a rule a priori, and 
subjects all phenomena to itself, no permanent and gen¬ 
eral, and therefore necessary unity of consciousness 
would be formed in the manifold of our perceptions. 
OTch perceptions would then belong to no experience 
/at all, they would be without an object, a blind play of 
representations,—less even than a dream. . . ^ 

. . . [M. 94-103] We “ have before given various 
definitions of the understanding, by calling it the spon¬ 
taneity of knowledge (as opposed to the receptivity of 
the senses), or the faculty of thinking, or the faculty 
of concepts or of judgments; all of these explanations, 
if more closely examined, coming to the same. We may 
now characterise it as the faculty of rules. This char¬ 
acteristic is more significant, and approaches nearer to 
the essence of the understanding. The senses give us 
forms (of intuition), the understanding rules, being al¬ 
ways busy to examine phenomena, in order to discover 
in them some kind of rule. Rules, so far as they are 
objective (therefore necessarily inherent in our knowb 
edge of an object), are called laws. Although experi¬ 
ence teaches us many laws, yet these are only particu¬ 
lar determinations of higher laws, the highest of them, 
to which all others are subject, springing a priori from 
the understanding; not being derived from experience, 
but, on the contrary, imparting to the phenomena their 
regularity, and thus making experience possible. The 
understanding therefore is not only a power of making 
rules by a comparison of phenomena, it is itself the law- 

^ [The next two pages of the 1st Edition appear below 

pp. 

' [Cf. M. 105 h., 
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giver of nature, and without the understanding nature, 
that is, a synthetical unity of the manifold of phe¬ 
nomena, according to rules, would be nowhere to be 
found, because phenomena, as such, cannot exist without 
us, but exist in our sensibility only. This sensibility, 
as an object of our knowledge in any experience, with 
everything it may contain, is possible only in the unity 
of apperception, which unity of apperception is tran¬ 
scendental ground of the necessary order of all phe¬ 
nomena in an experience. The same unity of appercep¬ 
tion with reference to the manifold of representations 
(so as to determine it out of one) ^ forms what we call 
the rule, and the faculty of these rules I call the under¬ 
standing. As possible experience therefore, all phe¬ 
nomena depend in the same way a priori on the under¬ 
standing, and receive their formal possibility from it 
as, when looked upon as mere intuitions, they depend 
on sensibility, and become possible through it, so far 
as their form is concerned. 

Howeve r exag gerate d^ ttl^Leforg and absurd it m^ 
sound, that the understanding is itself tlie source of the 
laws of nature, linoof its form al u nity, such 4 st^tC" 
ment is nevertheless (correct, and ip accordapCi^ ^^^ 
experience. It is quite true, no doubt, that empirical 
laws, as such, cannot derive their origin from the pure 
understanding, as little as the infinite manifoldness of 
phenomena could be sufficiently comprehended through 
the pure form of sensuous intuition. But all empirical 
laws are only particular determinations of the pure laws 
of the understanding, under which and according to 
which the former become possible, and phenomena as- 
iume a regular form, quite as much as all phenomena, 
in spite of the variety of their empirical form, must 
' That is, out of one, or out of the unity of apperception. 
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always submit to the conditions of the pure form of 
sensibility. 

The pure understanding is therefore in the categories 
the law of the synthetical unity of all phenomena, and 
thus makes experience, so far as its form is concerned, 
for the first time possible. This, and no more than this, 
we were called upon to prove in the transcendental de¬ 
duction of the categories, namely, to make the relation 
of the understanding to our sensibility, and through it' 
to all objects of experience, that is the objective va¬ 
lidity of the pure concepts a priori of the understanding, 
conceivable, and thus to establish their origin and their 
truth. . . . [M. 105-6] 

[VIII. General Nature of the Deduction] 

. . . [M. 756-64] Categories^ are concepts which a 
priori prescribe laws to all phenomena, and therefore 
to nature as the sum total of all phenomena (natura ma- 
terialiter spectata). The question therefore arises, as 
these laws are not derived from nature, nor conform to 
it as their model (in which case they would be empiri¬ 
cal only), how we can understand that nature should 
conform to them, that is, how they can determine a pri¬ 
ori the connection of the manifold in nature, without 
taking that connection from nature. The solution of 
that riddle is this. 

It is no more surprising that the laws of phenomena in 
nature must agree with the understanding and its form 
a priori, that is, with its power of connecting the mani¬ 
fold in general, than that the phenomena themselves 
must agree with the form of sensuous intuition a priori. 
For laws exist as little in phenomena themselves, but 
telati vely onlv. with respect to the subject foTv^ich^ 

[Cf. M. 764 ff.] 
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far as it has understandings the phenomena belongs as 
phenoh^n^ exist by. themselves, but relatively only, with 
respect to jfehe same being so far as itJbaaaenses. Things 
by themselves would necessarily possess their conform¬ 
ity to the law, independent also of any understanding 
by which they are known. But phenomena are only 
representations of things, unknown as to what they may 
be by themselves. As mere representations they are 
subject to no law of connection, except that which is 
prescribed by the connecting faculty. Now that which 
connects the manifold of sensuous intuition is the fac¬ 
ulty of imagination, which receives from the understand¬ 
ing the unity of its intellectual synthesis, and from sen¬ 
sibility the manifoldness of apprehension. Thus, as all 
possible perceptions depend on the synthesis of appre¬ 
hension, and that synthesis itself, that empirical syn¬ 
thesis, depends on the transcendental, and, therefore, on 
the categories, it follows that all possible perceptions, 
everything in fact that can come to the empirical con¬ 
sciousness, that is, all phenomena of nature, must, so 
far as their connection is concerned, be subject to the 
categories. On these categories, therefore, nature (con¬ 
sidered as nature in general) depends, as on the origi¬ 
nal ground of its necessary conformity to law (as natura 
formaliter spectata). Beyond the laws, on which wa- 
iure is general, as a lawful order of phenomena in space 
and time depends, the pure faculty of the understanding 
is incapable of prescribing a priori, by means of mere 
categories, laws to phenomena. Special laws, therefore, 
as they refer to phenomena which are empirically deter¬ 
mined, cannot be completely derived from the categories, 
although they are all subject to them. Experience must 
be superadded in order to know such special laws: while 
those other a priori laws inform us only with regard to 
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experience in general, and what can be known as an ob¬ 
ject of it . . . [M. 766-8] 

All ^ attempts therefore at deriving those pure con¬ 
cepts of the understanding from experience, and ascrib¬ 
ing to them a purely empirical origin, are perfectly 
vain and useless. I shall not dwell here on the fact that 
a concept of cause, for instance, contains an element of 
necessity, which no experience can ever supply, because 
experience, though it teaches us that after one phe¬ 
nomenon something else follows habitually, can never 
teach us that it follows necessarily, nor that we could 
a priori, and without any limitation, derive from it, as 
a condition, any conclusion as to what must follow. 
And thus I ask with reference to that empirical rule of 
association, which must always be admitted if we say 
that everything in the succession of events is so entirely 
subject to rules that nothing ever happens without 
something preceding it on which it always follows,— 
What does it rest on, if it is a law of nature, nay, how 
is that very association possible.^ You call the ground 
for the possibility of the association of the manifold, 
so far as it is contained in the objects themselves, the 
affinity of the manifold. I ask, therefore, how do you 
make that permanent affinity by which phenomena stand, 
nay, must stand, under permanent laws, conceivable to 
yourselves ? 

According to my principles it is easily conceivable. 
All possible phenomena belong, as representations, to 
the whole of our possible self-consciousness. From 
this, as a transcendental representation, numerical iden¬ 
tity is inseparable and a priori certain, because nothing 
can become knowledge except by means of that original 
apperception. As this identity must necessarily enter 
^[Cf. M. 92-4] 
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into the synthesis of the whole of the manifold of 
phenomena, if that synthesis is to become empirical 
knowledge, it follows that the phenomena are subject 
to conditions a priori to which their synthesis (in appre¬ 
hension) must always conform. The representation of 
E general condition according to which something mani¬ 
fold can be arranged (with uniformity) is called a rule, 
if it must be so arranged, a law. All phenomena there¬ 
fore stand in a jDermanent connection according to neces¬ 
sary^ laws, and thus pos sess that tr ajiscende ntal affinity 
of jwliiqh tlm empirical is a jnere^.C^nsequencg, 

It sounds no doubt very strange and absurd that na¬ 
ture should have to conform to our subjective ground 
of apperception, nay, be dependent on it, with respect 
to her laws. But if we consider that what we call 
iT^ure is .npJhiflg.Iuit,A^ npi a, .thing 

W itse lf^ but a, number ai,repr^eaentationA.in, oux-.soul, 
we shall no longer be surprised that we only see her 
through the fundamental faculty of all our knowledge, 
namely, the transcendental apperception, and in that 
unity without which it could not be called the object 
(or the whole) of all possible experience, that is, nature. 
We shall thus also understand why we can recognise 
this unity a priori, and therefore as necessary, which 
would be perfectly impossible if it were given by itself 
and independent of the first sources of our own think¬ 
ing. In that case I could not tell whence we should 
take the synthetical propositions of such general unity 
of nature. They would have to be taken from the ob¬ 
jects of narture themselves, and as this could be done 
empirically only, we could derive from it none but an 
accidental unity, which is very different from that 
necessary connection which we mean when speaking of 
nature. 
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[IX. The Only Valid Employment of the Categories.] 

The Category admits of no other Employment for the 
Cognition of Things, but its Application to Objects of 
Experience ^ 

We have seen that to think an object is not the same 
as to know an object. In order to know an object, we 
must have the concept by which any object is thought 
(the category), and likewise the intuition by which it is 
given. If no corresponding intuition could be given to 
a concept, it would still be a thought, so far as its form 
is concerned: but it would be without an object, and no 
knowledge of anything would be possible by it, because, 
so far as I know, there would be nothing, and there 
could be nothing, to which my thought could be referred. 
Now the only possible intuition for us is sensuous (see 
-/Esthetic); the thought of any object, therefore, by 
means of a pure concept of the understanding, can with 
us become knowledge only, if it is referred to objects of 
the senses. Sensuous intuition is either pure (space and 
time), or empirical, i.e, if it is an intuition of that whicli 
is represented in space and time, through sensation as 
immediately real. By means of pure intuition we can 
gain knowledge a priori of things as phenomena (in 
mathematics), but only so far as their form in con¬ 
cerned; but whether there are things which must be 
perceived, according to that form, remains unsettled. 
Mathematical concepts, by themselves, therefore, are 
not yet knowledge, except under the supposition that 
there are things which admit of being represented by 
us, according to the form of that pure sensuous intui¬ 
tion only. Consequently, as things in space and time 

1 [Cf. M. 764-6] 
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are only given as perceptions (as representations ac¬ 
companied by sensations), that is, through empirical 
representations, the pure concepts of the understanding, 
even if applied to intuitions a priori, as in mathematics, 
give us knowledge in so far only as these pure intuitions, 
and therefore through them the concepts of the under¬ 
standing also, can be applied to empirical intuitions. 
Consequently the categories, by means of intuition, do 
not give us any knowledge of things, except under the 
supposition of their possible application to empirical 
intuition; they serve, in short, for the possibility of em¬ 
pirical knowledge only, which is called experience. From 
this it follows that the categories admit of no other 
employment for the cognition of things, except so far 
only as these are taken as objects of possible experi¬ 
ence. ^ 

The foregoing proposition is of the greatest im¬ 
portance, for it determines the limits of the employ¬ 
ment of the pure concepts of the understanding with 
reference to objects, in the same manner as the tran¬ 
scendental Esthetic determined the limits of the em¬ 
ployment of the pure form of our sensuous intuition. 
Space and time are conditions of the possibility of how 
objects can be given to us, so far only as objects of 

^ [The following note, appearing on M. 766, is inserted here 
as throwing light on the preceding paragraph.] Lest anybody 
should be unnecessarily frightened by the dangerous conse¬ 
quences of this proposition, I shall only remark that the 
categories are not limited for the purpose of thought by the 
conditions of our sensuous intuition, but have really an un¬ 
limited field. It is only the knowledge of that which we think* 
the determining of an object, that requires intuition, and even 
in the absence of intuition, the thought of the object may 
still have its true and useful consequences, so far as the sub¬ 
jective use of reason is concerned. That use of reason, how¬ 
ever, as it is not always directed to the determination of the 
object, that is, to knowledge, but also to the determination of 
the subject, and its volitioh, cannot be treated of in this place. 
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the senses, therefore of experience, are concerned. Be¬ 
yond these limits they represent nothing, for they belong 
only to the senses, and have no reality beyond them. 
Pure concepts of the understanding are free from this 
limitation, and extend to objects of intuition in general, 
whether that intuition be like our own or not, if only it 
is sensuous and not intellectual. This further extension, 
however, of concepts beyond our sensuous intuition, is 
of no avail to us; for they are in that case empty con¬ 
cepts of objects, and the concepts do not even enable 
us to say, whether such objects be possible or not. They 
are mere forms of thought, without objective reality: 
because we have no intuition at hand to which the syn^ 
thctical unity of apperception, which is contained in 
the concepts alone, could be applied, so that they might 
determine an object. Nothing can give them sense and 
meaning, except our sensuous and empirical intuition. 

If, therefore, we assume an object of a non-sensuous 
intuition as given, we may, no doubt, determine it 
through all the predicates, which follow from the sup¬ 
position that nothing belonging to sensuous intuition be¬ 
longs to it, that, therefore, it is not extended, or not in 
space, that its duration is not time, that no change (suc¬ 
cession of determinations in time) is to be met in it, etc. 
But we can hardly call this knowledge, if we only in¬ 
dicate how the intuition of an object is not, without be¬ 
ing able to say what is contained in it, for, in that case, 
I have not represented the possibility of an object, 
corresponding to my pure concept of the understanding, 
because I could give no intuition corresponding to it, 
but could only say that our intuition did not apply to 
it. But what is the most important is this, that not even 
a single category could be applied to such a thing; as, 
for instance, the concept of substance, that is, of some¬ 
thing that can exist as a subject only, but never as a 
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mere predicate. For I do not know whether there can 
be anything corresponding to such a determination of 
thought^ unless empirical intuition supplies the case for 
its application. Of this more hereafter. 

Booh 11. ANALYTIC OF PRINCIPLES 

. . . [M. 107-8] 

INTRODUCTION 

OF THE TRANSCENDENTAL FACULTY OF JUDGMENT IN 
GENERAL 

. . . [M. 108-10] 

What^ distinguishes transcendental philosophy is, that 
besides giving the rules (or rather the general con¬ 
dition of rules) which are contained in the pure concept 
of the understanding, it can at the same time indicate 
a priori the case to which each rule may be applied. The 
superiority which it enjoys in this respect over all other 
sciences, except mathematics, is due to this, that it treats 
of concepts which are meant to refer to their objects a 
priori, so that their objective validity cannot be proved 
a posteriori, because this would not affect their own 
peculiar dignity. It must show, on the contrary, by 
means of general but sufficient marks, the conditions 
under which objects can be given corresponding to those 
concepts; otherwise these would be without any contents, 
mere logical forms, and not pure concepts of the under¬ 
standing. 

Our transcendental doctrine of the faculty of judg¬ 
ment will consist of two chapters. The first will treat 
of the sensuous condition under which alone pure con¬ 
cepts of the understanding can be used. This is what I 

^ [M. Ill] 
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call the schematism of the pure understanding. The 
second will treat of the synthetical judgments, which 
can be derived a priori under these conditions from pure 
concepts of the understanding, and on which all knowl¬ 
edge a priori depends. It will treat, therefore, of the 
principles of the pure understanding. 

CHAPTER I 

OF THE SCHEMATISM OF THE PURE CONCEPTS OF THE 
UNDERSTANDING ^ 

In comprehending any object under a concept, the 
representation of the former must be homogeneous with 
the latter, that is, the concept must contain that which 
is represented in the object to be comprehended under 
it, for this is the only meaning of the expression that 
an object is comprehended under a concept. Thus, for 
instance, the empirical concept of a plate !s homo¬ 
geneous with the pure geometrical concept of a circle, 
the roundness which is conceived in the first forming an 
object of intuition in the latter. 

Now it is clear that pure concepts of the understand¬ 
ing, as compared with empirical or sensuous impressions 
in general, are entirely heterogeneous, and can never be 
met with in any intuition. How then can the latter be 
comprehended under the former, or how can the cate¬ 
gories be applied to phenomena, as no one is likely to 
say that causality, for instance, could be seen through 
the senses, and was contained in the phenomenon It is 
really this very natural and important question which 
renders a transcendental doctrine of the faculty of judg¬ 
ment necessary, in order to show howjt is possible that 
any of the pure concepts of the understanding can be 

" [M. 112 ff.] 
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applied to phenomena. In all other sciences in which 
the* concepts by which the object is thought in general 
are not so heterogeneous or different from those which 
represent it in concreto, and as it is given, there is no 
necessity to enter into any discussions as to the appli¬ 
cability of the former to the latter. 

In our case there must be some third thing homo¬ 
geneous on the one side with the category, and on the 
other with the phenomenon, to render the application 
of the former to the latter possible. This intermediate 
representation must be pure (free from all that is em¬ 
pirical) and yet intelligible on the one side, and sensu¬ 
ous on the other. Such a representation is the transcen- 
dental schema. 

The concept of the understanding contains pure syn¬ 
thetical unity of the manifold in general. Time, as the 
formal condition of the manifold in the internal sense, 
consequently of the conjunction of all representations, 
contains a manifold a 'priori in pure intuition. A tran¬ 
scendental determination of time is so far homogeneous 
with the category (which constitutes its unity) that it 
is general and founded on a rule a priori; and it is on 
the other hand so far homogeneous with the phenomenon, 
that time must be contained in every empirical repre¬ 
sentation of the manifold. The application of the 
category to phenomena becomes possible therefore by 
means of the transcendental determination of time, 
which, as a schema of the concepts of the understanding, 
allows the phenomena to be comprehended under the 
category. 

After what has been said in the deduction of the 
categories, we hope that nobody will hesitate in answer¬ 
ing the question whether these pure concepts of the un¬ 
derstanding allow only of an empirical or also of a 
transcendental application, that is, whether, as condi-' 
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tions of a possible experience, they refer a priori to 
phenomena only, or whether, as conditions of the possi¬ 
bility of things in general, they may be extended to 
objects by themselves (without restriction to our sensi¬ 
bility). For there we saw that concepts are quite 
impossible, and cannot have any meaning unless there 
be an object given either to them or, at least, to some of 
the elements of which they consist, and that they can 
never refer to things by themselves (without regard as 
to whether and how things may be given to us). We 
likewise saw that the only way in which objects can 
be given to us, consists in a modification of our sensibil¬ 
ity, and lastly, that pure concepts a priori must contain, 
besides the function of the understanding in the cate¬ 
gory itself, formal conditions a priori of sensibility 
(particularly of the internal sense) which form the 
general condition under which alone the category may 
be applied to any object. We shall call this formal and 
pure condition of sensibility, to which the concept of 
the understanding is restricted in its application, its 
schema; and the function of the understanding in these 
schemata, the schematism of the pure understanding. 
The schema by itself is no doubt a product of the 
imagination only, but as the synthesis of the imagina¬ 
tion does not aim at a single intuition, but at some kind 
of unity alone in the determination of sensibility, the 
schema ought to be distinguished from the image. Thus, 

if I place five points, one after the other.. this is 

an image of the number five. If^ on the contrary, I 
think of a number in general, whether it be five or a 
hundred, this thinking is rather the representation of a 
method of representing in one image -a certain quantity 
(for instance a thousand) according to a certain con¬ 
cept, than the image itself, which, in the case of a 
thousand, I could hardly take in and compare with the 
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concept. This representation of a general procedure of 
the imagination by which a concept receives its image, 
I call the schema of such concept. , . . [M. 115*6] 

This schematism of our understanding applied to 
phenomena and their mere form is an art hidden in the 
depth of the human soul, the true secrets of which we 
shall hardly ever be able to guess and reveal. So much 
only we can say, that the image is a product of the 
empirical faculty of the productive imagination, while 
the schema of sensuous concepts (such as of figures in 
space) is a product and so to say a monogram of the 
pure imagination a priori, through which and according 
to which images themselves become possible, though 
they are never fully adequate to the concept, and can 
be connected with it by means of their schema only. 
The schema of a pure concept of the understanding, on 
the contrary, is something which can never be made 
into an image; for it is nothing but the pure synthesis 
determined by a rule of unity, according to concepts, 
a synthesis as expressed by the category, and represents 
a transcendental product of the imagination, a product 
which concerns the determination of the internal sense 
in general, under the conditions of its form (time), with 
reference to all representations, so far as these are 
meant to be joined a priori in one concept, according 
to the unity of apperception. 

Without dwelling any longer on a dry and tedious 
determination of all that is required for the transcen¬ 
dental schemata of the pure concepts of the understand¬ 
ing in general, we shall proceed at once to represent 
them according to the order of the categories, and in 
connection with them. 

The pure image of all quantities {quanta) before the 
external sense, is space; that of all objects of the senses 
in general, time. Thtfe pure schema of quantity {quan- 
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titasj, however, as a concept of the understanding, is 
number, a representation which comprehends the suc¬ 
cessive addition of one to one (homogeneous). Number 
therefore is nothing but the unity of the synthesis of 
the manifold (repetition) of a homogenous intuition in 
general, I myself producing the time in the apprehension 
of the intuition. 

Reality is, in the pure concept of the understanding, 
that which corresponds to a sensation in general: that, 
therefore, the concept of which indicates by itself being 
(in time), while negation is that the concept of which 
represents not-being (in time). The opposition of the 
two takes place therefore by a distinction of one and the 
same time, as either filled or empty. As time is only 
the form of intuition, that is, of objects as phenomena, 
that which in the phenomena corresponds to sensation, 
constitutes the transcendental matter of all objects, as 
things by themselves (reality, Sachheit). Every sensa¬ 
tion, however, has a degree of quantity by which it can 
fill the same time (that is, the internal sense, with ref¬ 
erence to the same representation of an object), more 
or less, till it vanishes into nothing (equal to nought or 
negation). There exists, therefore, a relation and 'con¬ 
nection, or rather a transition from reality to negation, 
which makes every reality representable as a quantum; 
and the schema of a reality, as the quantity of some¬ 
thing which fills time, is this very continuous and uni¬ 
form production of reality in time; while we either 
descend from the sensation which has a certain degree, 
to its vanisliing in time, or ascend from the negation of 
sensation to some quantity of it. 

The schema of substance is the permanence of the 
real in time, that is, the representation of it as a sub¬ 
stratum for the empirical determination of time in gen¬ 
eral, which therefore remains while everything else 
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changes. (It is not time that passes^ but the existence 
of the changeable passes in time. What corresponds 
therefore in the phenomena to time, which in itself is 
unchangeable and permanent, is the unchangeable in 
existence, that is, substance; and it is only in it that 
the succession and the coexistence of phenomena can be 
determined according to time.) 

The schema of cause and of the causality of a thing 
in general is the real which, when once supposed to 
exist, is always followed by something else. It consists 
therefore in the succession of the manifold, in so far as 
that succession is subject to a rule. 

The schema of community (reciprocal action) or of 
the reciprocal causality of substances, in respect to their 
accidents, is the coexistence, according to a general rule, 
of the determinations of the one with those of the other. 

The schema of possibility is the agreement of the 
synthesis of different representations with the condi¬ 
tions of time in general, as, for instance, when opposites 
cannot exist at the same time in the same thing, but 
only one after the other. It is therefore the determina¬ 
tion of the representation of a thing at any time what¬ 
soever. 

The schema of reality is existence at a given time. 

The schema of necessity is the existence of an object 
at all times. 

It is clear, therefore, if we examine all the categories, 
that the schema of quantity contains and represents the 
production (synthesis) of time itself in the successive 
apprehension of an object; the schema of quality, the 
synthesis of sensation (perception) with the representa¬ 
tion of time or the filling-up of time; the schema of rela¬ 
tion, the relation of perceptions to each other at all 
times (that is, according to a rule which determines 
time); lastly, the scheipa of modality and its categories. 
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time itself as the correlative of the determination of an 
object as to whether and how it belongs to time. The 
schemata therefore are nothing but determinations of 
time a priori according to rules, and these, as applied 
to all possible objects, refer in the order of the cate¬ 
gories to the series of time, the contents of time, the 
order of time, and lastly, the comprehension of time. 

We have thus seen that the schematism of the under¬ 
standing, by means of a transcendental synthesis of 
imagination, amounts to nothing else but to the unity of 
the manifold in the intuition of the internal sense, and 
therefore indirectly to the unity of apperception, as an 
active function corresponding to the internal sense (as 
receptive). These schemata therefore of the pure con¬ 
cepts of the understanding are the true and only con¬ 
ditions by which these concepts can gain a relation to 
objects, that is, a significance, and the categories are 
thus in the end of no other but a possible empirical use, 
serving only, on account of an a priori necessary unity 
(the necessary connection of all consciousness in one 
original apperception) to subject all phenomena to gen¬ 
eral rules of synthesis, and thus to render them capable 
of a general connection in experience. ... [M. 119-20] 

CHAPTER II 

SYSTEM OF ALL PRINCIPLES OF THE PURE 
UNDERSTANDING ^ 

We have in the preceding chapter considered the tran¬ 
scendental faculty of judgment with reference to those 
general conditions only under which it is justified in 
using the pure concepts of the understanding for syn¬ 
thetical judgments. It now becomes our duty to repre- 
" [Cf. M. 121 If.] 
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sent systematically those judgments which, under that 
critical provision, the understanding can really produce 
a priori. For this purpose our table of categories will 
be without doubt our natural and best guide. For it is 
the relation of the categories to all possible experience 
which must constitute all pure a priori knowledge of 
the understanding; and their relation to sensibility in 
general will therefore exhibit completely and systemati¬ 
cally all the transcendental principles of the use of the 
understanding. 

Principles a priori are so called, not only because they 
contain the grounds for other judgments, but also be¬ 
cause they themselves are not founded on higher and 
more general kinds of knowledge. This peculiarity, 
however, does not enable them to dispense with every 
kind of proof; for although this could not be given ob¬ 
jectively, as all knowledge of any object really rests on 
it, this does not prevent us from attempting to produce 
a proof drawn from the subjective sources of the possi¬ 
bility of a knowledge of the object in general; nay, it 
may be necessary to do so, because, without it, our as¬ 
sertion might be suspected of being purely gratui¬ 
tous. . . . [M. 122-3] 

Section I. Of the Highest Principle of all Analytical 
Judgments 

Whatever the object of our knowledge may be, and 
whatever the relation between our knowledge and its 
object, it must always submit to that general, though 
only negative condition of all our judgments, that they 
do not contradict themselves; otherwise these judg¬ 
ments, without any reference to their object, are in 
themselves nothing. But although there may be no 
contradiction m our ^dgment, it may nevertheless con- 
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nect concepts in a manner not warranted by the object, 
or without there being any ground, whether a priori or 
a posteriori, to confirm such a judgment. A judgment 
may therefore be false or groundless, though in itself it 
is free from all contradiction. 

The proposition that no subject can have a predicate 
which contradicts it, is called the principle of contradic¬ 
tion, It is a general though only negative criterion of all 
truth, and belongs to logic only, because it applies to 
knowledge as knowledge only, without reference to its 
object, and simply declares that such contradiction 
would entirely destroy and annihilate it. . . . fM. 
123-4] 

It must therefore be admitted that the principle of 
contradiction is the general and altogether sufficient 
principle of all analytical knowledge, though beyond 
this its authority and utility, as a sufficient criterion of 
truth, must not be allowed to extend. For the fact that 
no knowledge can run counter to that principle, with¬ 
out destroying itself, makes it no doubt a conditio sine 
qua non, but never the determining reason of the truth 
of our knowledge. Now, as in our present enquiry we 
are chiefly concerned with tlie synthetical part of our 
knowledge, we must no doubt take great care never to 
offend against that inviolable principle, but we ought 
never to expect from it any help with regard to the 
truth of this kind of knowledge. . . . [M. 124-5] 

Section IL Of the Highest Principle of all Synthetical 
Judgments 

The explanation of the possibility of synthetical 
judgments is a subject of which general logic knows 
nothing, not even its name, while in a transcendental 
logic it is the most important task of all, nay, even the 
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only one, when we have to consider the possibility of 
synthetical judgments a priori, their conditions, and the 
extent of their validity. For when that task is accom¬ 
plished, the object of transcendental logic, namely, to 
determine the extent and limits of the pure understand¬ 
ing, will have been fully attained. ... [M. 126-7] 

If knowledge is to have any objective reality, that is 
to say, if it is to refer to an object, and receive by means 
of it any sense and meaning, the object must necessarily 
be given in some way or other. Without that all con¬ 
cepts are empty. We have thought in them, but we 
have not, by thus thinking, arrived at any knowledge. 
We have only played with representations. To give an 
object, if this is not meant again as mediate only, but 
if it means to represent something immediately in intui¬ 
tion, is nothing else but to refer the representation of 
the object to experience (real or possible). Even space 
and time, however pure these concepts may be of all 
that is empirical, and however certain it is that they 
are represented in the mind entirely a priori, would lack 
nevertheless all objective validity, all sense and mean¬ 
ing, if we could not show the necessity of their use with 
reference to all objects of experience. Nay, their 
representation is a pure schema, always referring to 
that reproductive imagination which calls up the ob¬ 
jects of experience, without which objects would be 
meaningless. The same applies to all concepts without 
any distinction. 

It is therefore the possibility of experience which 
alone gives objective reality to all our knowledge a 
priori. Experience, however, depends on the synthetical 
unity of phenomena, that is, on a synthesis according 
to concepts of the object of phenomena in general. With¬ 
out it, it would not even be knowledge, but only a rhap¬ 
sody of perceptions, wh|ch would never grow into a con- 
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tiected text according to the rules of an altogetlier 
coherent (possible) consciousness, nor into a transcen¬ 
dental and necessary unity of apperception. Experience 
depends therefore on a priori principles of its form, that 
is, on general rules of unity in the synthesis of phe¬ 
nomena, and the objective reality of these (rules) can 
always be shown by their being the necessary condi¬ 
tions in all experience; nay, even in the possibility of 
all experience. Without such a relation synthetical 
propositions a priori would be quite impossible, because 
they have no third medium, that is, no object in which 
the synthetical unity of their concepts could prove their 
objective reality. ... [M. 128-9] 

The highest principle of all synthetical judginen^Js 
therefore this, that every object is subject to the neces¬ 
sary conditions of a synthetical unity of the manifold 
of intuition in a possible experience. 

Thus synthetical judgments a priori aie possible, if 
we refer the formal conditions of intuition a priori, the 
synthesis of imagination, and the necessary unity of it 
in a transcendental apperception, to a possible knowl¬ 
edge in general, given in experience, and if we say that 
the conditions of the possibility of experience in general 
are at the same time conditions of the possibility of the 
objects of experience themselves, and thus possess ob¬ 
jective validity in a synthetical judgment a priori. 

Section III. Systematical Representation of all Syn¬ 
thetical Principles of the Understanding 

That there should be principles at all is entirely due 
to the pure understanding, which is not only the faculty 
of rules in regard to all that happens, but itself the 
source of principles, according to which everything 
(that can become an object to us) is necessarily subject 
to rules, because, without such, phenomena would never 
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become objects corresponding to knowledge. Even laws 
of nature, if they are considered as principles of the 
empirical use of the understanding, carry with them a 
character of necessity, and thus lead to the supposition 
that they rest on grounds which are valid a 'priori and 
before all experience. Nay, all laws of nature without 
distinction are subject to higher principles of the un¬ 
derstanding, which they apply to particular cases of 
experience. They alone therefore supply the concept 
which contains the condition, and, as it were, the ex¬ 
ponent of a rule in general, while experience furnishes 
each case to which the general rule applies. 

There can hardly be any danger of our mistaking 
purely empirical principles for principles of the pure 
understanding or vice versa, for the character of neces¬ 
sity which distinguishes the concepts of the pure under¬ 
standing, and the absence of which can easily be 
perceived in every empirical proposition, however gen¬ 
eral it may seem, will always prevent their confusion. 
. . . [M. 130-1] 

Our table of categories gives us naturally the best 
instructions for drawing up a table of principles, be¬ 
cause these are nothing but rules for the objective use 
of the former. 

All principles of the pure understanding are there¬ 
fore, 

I 

Axioms of Intuition. 

II III 

Anticipations of Analogies of 

Perception. Experience. 

IV 

Postulates of Empirical 

Thought in General. 

. . , [M. 132-5, 769] 
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Their ^ 
quantities. 


I. Axioms op Intuition 
principle is: All intuitions are extensive 

Proof 


All phenomena contain, so far as their form is con¬ 
cerned, an intuition in space and time, which forms the 
a priori foundation of all of them. They cannot, there¬ 
fore, be apprehended, that is, received into empirical 
consciousness, except through the synthesis of the mani¬ 
fold, by which the representations of a definite space or 
time are produced, i.e. through the synthesis of the 
homogeneous, and the consciousness of the synthetical 
unity of that manifold (homogeneous). Now the con¬ 
sciousness of the manifold and homogeneous in intuition, 
so far as by it the representation of an object is first 
rendered possible, is the concept of quantity (quantum). 
Therefore even the perception of an object as a phe¬ 
nomenon is possible only through the same synthetical 
unity of the manifold of the given sensuous intuition, by 
which the unity of the composition of the manifold and 
homogeneous is conceived in the concept of a quantity; 
that is, phenomena are always quantities, and extensive 
quantities; because as intuitions in space and time, they 
must be represented through the same synthesis through 
which space and time in general are determined. 

Phenomena ^ are not things in themselves. Empirical 
intuition is possible only through pure intuition (of 
space and time), and whatever geometry says of the 
latter is valid without contradiction of the former. All 
evasions, as if objects of the senses should not conform 
to the rules of construction in space (for instance, to 
" [Cf. M. 770] 
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the rule of the infinite divisibility of lines or angles) 
must cease, for one would thus deny all objective valid¬ 
ity to space and with it to all mathematics, and would 
no longer know why and how far mathematics can be 
applied to phenomena. The synthesis of spaces and 
times, as the synthesis of the essential form of all intui¬ 
tion, is that which renders possible at the same time 
the apprehension of phenomena, that is, every external 
experience, and therefore also all knowledge of its ob¬ 
jects, and whatever mathematics, in their pure use prove 
of that synthesis is valid necessarily also of this knowl¬ 
edge. All objections to this are only the chicaneries of 
a falsely guided reason, which wrongly imagines that it 
can separate the objects of the senses from the formal 
conditions of our sensibility, and represents them, though 
they are phenomena only, as objects by themselves, 
given to the understanding. In this case, however, noth¬ 
ing could be known of them a priori, nothing could be 
known synthetically through pure concepts of space, 
and the science which determines those concepts, namely, 
geometry, would itself become impossible. 

II. Anticipations of Perception 
Their ^ principle is: In all phenomena the Real, which 
is the object of a sensation, has intensive quantity, that 
is, a degree. 


Proof 

. . . [M. 136-7] If 2 . . . there should be something 
in every sensation that could be known a priori as sensa¬ 
tion in general, even if no particular sensation be given, 
this would, in a very special sense, deserve to be called 

^ fCf. M. m] 

2 [Cf. M. 137] 
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anticipation^ because it seems extraordinary that we 
should anticipate experience in that which concerns the 
matter of experience and can be derived from experience 
only. Yet such is really the case. ... [M. 137-8] 
Perception ^ is empirical consciousness, that is, a 
consciousness in which there is at the same time sensa¬ 
tion. Phenomena, as objects of perception, are not 
pure (merely formal) intuitions, like space and time 
(for space and time can never be perceived by them¬ 
selves). They contain, therefore, over and above the 
intuition, the material for some one object in general 
(through which sometliing existing in space and time 
is represented); that is, they contain the real of sensa¬ 
tion, as a merely subjective representation, wliich gives 
us only the consciousness that the subject is affected, 
and which is referred to some object in general. Now 
there is a gradual transition possible from empirical to 
pure consciousness, till the real of it vanishes completely 
and there remains a merely formal consciousness (a 
^priori) of the manifold in space and time; and, there¬ 
fore, a synthesis also is possible in the production of the 
quantity of a sensation, from its beginning, that is, from 
the pure intuition==0, onwards to any quantity of it, 
As sensation by itself is no objective representation, and 
as in it the intuition of neither space nor time can be 
found, it follows that though not an extensive, yet some 
)dnd of quantity must belong to it (and this through the 
apprehension of it, in which the empirical consciousness 
may grow in a certain time fronj nothing=0 to any 
amount). That quantity must be intensive, and corre¬ 
sponding to it, an intensive quantity, i.e. a degree of 
influence upon the senses, must be attributed to all ob¬ 
jects of perception, so far as it contains sensation, 

1 [Cf. M. 771] 
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Every ^ sensation, therefore, and every reality in 
phenomena, however small it may be, has a degree, that 
is, an intensive quantity which can always be diminished, 
and there is between reality and negation a continuous 
connection of possible realities, and of possible smaller 
perceptions. Every colour, red, for instance, has a 
degree, which, however small, is never the smallest; and 
the same applies to heat, the momentum of gravity, 

... [M. 138-40] 

^f therefore all reality m perception nas a certain 
degree, between which and negation there is an infinite 
sucession of ever smaller degrees, and if every sense 
must have a definite degree of receptivity of sensations, 
it follows that no perception, and therefore no experi¬ 
ence, is possible, that could prove, directly or indirectly, 
by any roundabout syllogisms, a complete absence of all 
reality in a phenomenon. We see therefore that ex¬ 
perience can never supply a proof of empty space or 
empty time, because t he total ab s ence of reality in a 
sensuous intuition can it^lf never be percT^vp-d. neither 
can it be dc^iced from any phenomenon whatsoever and 
from the difference of degree in its reality; nor ought 
it ever to be admitted in explanation of it. For although 
the total intuition of a certain space or time is real all 
through, no part of it bemg empty, yet as every reality 
has its degree which, while the extensive quality of the 
phenomenon remains unchanged, may diminish by in¬ 
finite degrees down to the nothing or void, there must 
be infinitely differing degrees in which space and time 
are filled, and the intensive quanti ty in phenomena may 
^e smaller or g reater, a Uliou^h the extensive q^antitT** 
as given in iiTtuition remains the same. . . • [M. 141-4] 


1 [Cf. M. 1381 
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III. Analogies of Experience 

Their ^ principle is: Experience is possible only 
through the representation of a necessary connection of 
perceptions. 


Proof 

Experience is empirical knowledge, that is, knowledge 
which determines an object by means of perceptions. It 
is, therefore, a synthesis of perceptions, which synthesis 
itself is not contained in tlie perception, but contains 
the synthetical unity of the manifold of the perceptions 
in a consciousness, that unity constituting the essential 
of our knowledge of the objects of the senses, i.e. of 
experience (not only of intuition or of sensation of the 
senses). In experience perceptions come together con¬ 
tingently only, so til at no necessity of their connection 
could be discovered in the perceptions themselves, ap¬ 
prehension being only a composition of the manifold of 
empirical intuition, but containing no representation of 
the necessity of the connected existence, in space and 
time, of the phenomena which it places together. Ex¬ 
perience, on the contrary, is a knowledge of objects by 
perceptions, in which therefore the relation in the exist¬ 
ence of the manifold is to be represented, not as it is 
put together in time, but as it is in time, objectively. 
Now, as time itself cannot be perceived, the determina^ 
tion of the existence of objects in time can take place 
only by their connection in time in general, that is, 
through concepts connecting them a priori. As these 
concepts always imply necessity, we. -are justified in 
saying that experience is possible only through a repre- 

1 [Cf. M. 772] 
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sentation of the necessary connection of perceptions. 
. . . [M. 773-7] 

The ^ three modi of time are permanence, succession, 
and coexistence. There will therefore be three rules of 
all relations of phenomena in time, by which the exist¬ 
ence of every phenomenon with regard to the unity of 
time is determined, and these rules will precede all 
experience, nay, render experience possible. 

The general principle of the three analogies depends 
on the necessary unity of apperception with reference to 
every possible empirical consciousness (perception) at 
every time, and, consequently, as that unity forms an a 
priori ground, on the synthetical unity of all phenomena, 
according to their relation in time. For the original ap¬ 
perception refers to the internal sense (comprehending 
all representations), and it does so a priori to its form, 
that is, to the relation of the manifold of the empirical 
consciousness in time. The original apperception is in¬ 
tended to cpmbine all this manifold according to its 
relations in time, for this is what is meant by its tran¬ 
scendental unity a priori, to which all is subject which 
is to belong to my own and my uniform knowledge, and 
thus to become an object for me. This synthetical unity 
in the time relations of all perceptions, which is deter¬ 
mined a priori, is expressed therefore in the law, that 
all empirical determinations of time must be subject to 
rules of the general determination of time; and the 
analogies of experience, of which we are now going to 
treat, are exactly rules of this kind. . . . [M. 145-7] 

What has been remarked of all synthetical principles 
and must be enjoined here more particularly is this, that 
these analogies have their meaning and validity, not as 
principles of the transcendent, but only as principles 
1 fCf. M. 1441 
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of the empirical use of the understanding. They can 
be established in this character only, nor can phe¬ 
nomena ever be comprehended under the categories 
directly, but only under their schemata. If the objects 
to which these principles refer were things by them¬ 
selves, it would be perfectly impossible to know anything 
of them a priori and synthetically. But they are noth¬ 
ing but phenomena, and our whole knowledge of them, 
to which, after all, all principles a priori must relate, is 
only our possible experience of them. Those principles 
therefore can aim at nothing but the conditions of the 
unity of empirical knowledge in the synthesis of phe¬ 
nomena, wliich synthesis is represented only in the 
schema of the pure concepts of the understanding, while 
the category contains the function, restricted by no 
sensuous condition, of the unity of that synthesis as 
synthesis in general. Tliose principles will therefore 
autliorise us only to connect phenomena, according to 
analogy, with the logical and universal unity of con¬ 
cepts, so that, though in using the principle we use the 
category, 3 ^et in practice (in the application to phe¬ 
nomena) we put the schema of the category, as a prac¬ 
tical key, in its place, or rather put it by the side of the 
category as a restrictive condition, or, as what may be 
called, a formula of the category. 

FIRST ANALOGY 
Principle of Permanence 

All ^ phenomena contain the permanent (substance) as 
the object itself, and the changeable, as its determina¬ 
tion only, that is, as a mode in which the object exists. 

1 [Cf. M. 149 ff.l 
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Proof of the First Analogy 

All phenomena take place in time. Time can deter¬ 
mine in two ways the relation in the existence of phe¬ 
nomena^ so far as they are either successive or coexist¬ 
ent. In the first case time is considered as a series, iv 
the second as a whole. 

Our apprehension of the manifold of phenomena is 
always successive, and therefore always changing. By 
it alone therefore we can never determine whether the 
manifold, as an object of experience, is coexistent or 
successive, unless there is something in it which exists 
always, that is, something constant and permanent, while 
change and succession are nothing but so many kinds 
(modi) of time in which the permanent exists. Rela¬ 
tions of time are therefore possible in the permanent 
only (coexistence and succession being the only rela¬ 
tions of time) so that the permanent is the substratura 
of the empirical representation of time itself, and in it 
alone all determination of time is possible. Permanence 
expresses time as the constant correlative of all exist¬ 
ence of phenomena, of all change and concomitancy. 
For change does not affect time itself, but only phe¬ 
nomena in time (nor is coexistence a mode of time itself, 
because in it no parts can be coexistent, but successive 
only). If we were to ascribe a succession to time itself, 
it would be necessary to admit another time in which 
such succession should be possible. Only through the 
permanent does existence in different parts of a series 
of time assume a quantity which we call duration. For 
in mere succession existence always comes and goes, and 
never assumes the slightest quantity. Without some¬ 
thing permanent therefore no relation of time is possi¬ 
ble. Time by itself, I^owever, cannot be perceived, anc| 
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it is therefore the permanent in phenomenayhat forms 
the substratum for all determination of tim^ and at the 
same time the condition of the possibility of all syn¬ 
thetical unity of perceptions, that is, of experience; 
while with regard to that permanent all existence and 
all change in time can only be taken as a mode of ex¬ 
istence of what is permanent. In all phenomena there¬ 
fore the permanent is the object itself, that is, the sub¬ 
stance (phenomenon), wliile all that changes or can 
change belongs only to the mode in which substance or 
substances exist, therefore to their determinations. . . . 
[M. 150-2] 

The different determinations of a substance, which 
are nothing but particular modes in which it exists, are 
called accidents. They are always real, because they 
concern the existence of a substance (negations are 
nothing but determinations which express the non-ex¬ 
istence of something in the substance). If we want to 
ascribe a particular kind of exis^nce to these real de¬ 
terminations of the substance, as, for instance, to motion, 
as an accident of matter, we call it inherence, in order 
to distinguish it from the existence of substance, which 
we call subsistence. This, however, has given rise to 
many nysunderstandings, and we shall express ourselves 
better and more correctly, if we define the accident 
through the manner only in which ^^tj>e existence of a 
substance is positively determined. It is inevitable, 
however, according to the conditions of the logical use 
of our understanding, to separate, as it were, whatever 
can change in the existence of a substance, while the 
substance itself remains unchanged, and to consider it 
in its relation to that which is radical and truly perma¬ 
nent. Hence a place has been assigned to this category 
under the title of relations, not so much because it con- 
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tains itself a relation, as because it contains their conSi^ 
tion. 

On this permanence depends also the right under¬ 
standing of the concept of change. To arise and to 
not changes of thaj^which arise 9 ..QX. .pejiates. 
change is a mode .of existence, which follows another 
mode of existence of the same object. Henc e whatever' 
changes is p ermanent, and its condition only changes., 
As this alteration refers only to determinations which 
may have an end or a beginning, we may use an expres¬ 
sion that seems somewhat paradoxical and say: the 
permanent only (substance) is changed, the changing 
itself suffers no change, but only an alteration, certain 
determinations ceasing to exist, wliile others begin. 

It is therefore in substances only that change can be 
p^yf<^iv^d— Arising or perishing absolutely, and not 
referring merely to a determination of the permanent 
can never become a possible perception, because it is the 
permanent only which renders the representations of a 
transition from one state to another^ from not being to 
being, possible, which (changes) consequently can only 
be known empirically, as alternating determinations of 
what is permanent. ... [M. 153-4] 

Substance s tlierefore (as phe nomena) are the _ixiLe 
substr ata of all, determinatipns_a£.JticPife. If some sub- 
stances could arise and others perish, the only condi- 
tioh of the empirical unity ot tim e would be removed, 
and phenomena would then be referred to two different 
times. In which existe nce would pass side by side, which 
1 ? absurd. Fur there iT'but one time in which all differ¬ 
ent times must be placed, not as simultaneous, but as 
successive. 

Permanence, therefore, is a necessary .condition under 
wjikh alone phenome na^ as things QJ .4liuectS;u.^^ 
determined in a poss ible experience. What the em- 
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pirical criterion of this necessary permanence, or of the 
^bstantiality of phenomena may be, we shall have to 
explain in the sequel. 


SECOND ANALOGY 


Principle of Production 

Everything that happens (begins to b^), presupposes 
something on which it follows according to a rule. 

Proof ^ 

[1.] The ^ apprehension of the manifold of phenom¬ 
ena is always successive. The representations of the 
parts follow one upon another. Whether they also fol¬ 
low one upon the other in the object is a second point for 
reflection^ not contained in the former. We may indeed 
call everything, even every representation, so far as we 
are conscious of it, an object; but it requires a more pro¬ 
found investigation to discover what this word may 
mean with regard to phenomena, not in so far as they 
(as representations) are objects, but in so far as they 
only signify an object. So far as they, as representa¬ 
tions only, are at the same time objects of consciousness, 
they cannot be distinguished from our apprehension, 
that is from their being received in the synthesis of our 
imagination, and we must therefore say, that the mani¬ 
fold of phenomena is always produced in the mind suc¬ 
cessively. If phenomena were things by themselves, 
the succession of the representations of their manifold 
would never enable us to judge how that manifold is 

^ [The following section contains not one‘but three separate 
proofs, as indicated bv the inserted numerals.] 

* [Cf. M. 165 ff.j 
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connected in the object. We have always to deal with 
our representations only; how things may be by them¬ 
selves (without reference to the representations by 
which they affect us) is completely beyond the sphere 
of our knowledge. Since, therefore, phenomena are not^ 
things by themselves, and are yet the only thing that 
can be given to us to know, I am asked to say what kindj 
of connection in time belongs to the manifold of the 
phenomena itself, when the representation of it in our 
apprehension is always successive. Thus, for instance, 
the apprehension of the manifold in the phenomenal 
appearance of a house that stands before me, is suc¬ 
cessive. The question then arises, whether the manifold 
of the house itself be successive by itself, which of 
course no one would admit. Whenever I ask for the 
transcendental meaning of my concepts of an object, 
I find that a house is not a thing by itself, but a phe¬ 
nomenon only, that is, a representation the transcen¬ 
dental object of which is unknown. What then can be 
the meaning of the question, how the manifold in the 
phenomenon itself (which is not a thing by itself) may 
be connected.^ Here that which is contained in our 
successive apprehension is considered as representation, 
and the given phenomenon, though it is nothing but the 
whole of those representations, as their object, with 
which my concept, drawn from the representations of 
my apprehension, is to accord. As the accord between 
knowledge and its object is truth, it is easily seen, that 
we can ask here only for the formal conditions of 
empirical truth, and that the phenomenon, in contra¬ 
distinction to the representations of our apprehension, 
can only be represented as the object different from 
them, if it is subject to a rule distinguishing it from 
every other apprehension, and necessitating a certain 
kind of conjunction of the manifold. Tha t which in 
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the phenomenon contains the condition of this neoeswary 
rule of apprehension is the object. 

Let us now proceed to our task. That something 
takes place, that is, that something, or some state, which 
did not exist before, begins to exist, cannot be perceived 
empirically, unless there exists antecedently a phe- 
inomenon which does not contain that state; for a reality, 
following on empty time, that is a beginning of exist¬ 
ence, preceded by no state of things, can be apprehended 
as little as empty time itself. Every apprehension of 
an event is therefore a perception following on another 
perception. But as this applies to all synthesis of ap¬ 
prehension, as I showed before in the phenomenal 
appearance of a house, that apprehension would not 
thereby be different from any other. But I observe at 
the san^e time, that if in a phenomenon which contains 
an event I call the antecedent state of perception A, 
and the subsequent B, B can only follow A in my appre¬ 
hension, while the perception A can never follow B, 
but can only precede it. I see, for instance, a ship 
gliding down a stream. My perception of its place be¬ 
low follows my perception of its place higher up in the 
course of the stream, and it is impossible in the appre¬ 
hension of this phenomenon that the ship should be 
perceived first below and then higher up. We see there¬ 
fore that the order in the succession of perceptions in 
our apprehension is here determined, and our apprehen¬ 
sion regulated by that order. In the former example of 
a house my perceptions could begin in the apprehension 
at the roof and end in the basement, or begin below and 
end above: they could apprehend the manifold of the 
empirical intuition from right to left or from left to 
right. There was therefore no determined order in 
the succession of these perceptions, determining the 
point where I had to begin in apprehension, in order 
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to connect the manifold empirically; while in the app re- 
h^smn of a n event there is a lways a 
the ^rder of the successive perceptions (in the ajpre- 
hension of this phenomenon*) n ecessary . 

In our case, therefore, we sh all have^to. derive the 
s]du^tiye_^ucce 5 §^iqii in our apprehension , from the 
objec tive succession of the phenomena, because other¬ 
wise the former would be entirely undetermined, and 
unable to distinguish one phenomenon from another. 
The former alone proves nothing as to the connection of 
the manifold in the object, because it is quite arbitrary. 
The latter must therefore consist in the order of the 
manifold in a phenomenon, according to which the ap¬ 
prehension of what is happening follows upon the ap¬ 
prehension of what has happened, in conformity with 
a rule. Thus only can I be justified in saying, not only 
of my apprehension, but of the phenomenon itself, that 
there exists in it a succession, which is the same as to 
say that I cannot arrange the apprehension otherwise 
than in that very succession. 

In conformity with this, there must exist in that which 
always precedes an event the condition of a rule, by 
which thisL e vent follows at all times, and necessarily; 
but I cann ot go back_ frpnj^the event and determine by 
apprehension that which precedes. For no phenomenon 
goes back from the succeeding to the preceding point 
of time, though it is related to some preceding point of 
time, while the progress from a given time to a deter¬ 
mined following time is necessary. Therefore, as there 
certainly is something that follows, I must necessarily 
refer it to something else which precedes, and upon 
which it follows by rule, that is, by necessity. So that 
the e vent, a s being conditional, affords a safe^ijodicAtion 
of som e kind of condition, while that condition itself 
dete mines the even t. ... [M. 169-60] 
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[2.] It^ is necessary therefore to show by examples 
that we never^ even in experience, ascribe the sequence 
or consequence (of an event or something happening 
that did not exist before) to the object, and distinguish 
it from the subjective sequence of our apprehension, ex¬ 
cept when there is a rule which forces us to observe a 
certain order of perceptions, and no other; nay, that it 
is this force which from the first renders the repre¬ 
sentation of a succession in the object possible. 

We have representations within us, and can become 
conscious of them; but however far that consciousness 
may extend, and however accurate and minute it may 
be, yet the re presentations are. always represen^tations 
onl y, tha t is. internal determinations .pi pniumind in this 
qr~that.xeiation, of time. What right have we then to 
add to these representations an object, or to ascribe to 
these modifications, beyond their subjective reality, an¬ 
other objective one? Their ob jective character cannot 
fiiOasist in .their relation to another representation (of 
that which one wished to predicate of the object), for 
thus the question would only arise again, how that repre¬ 
sentation could again go beyond itself, and receive an 
objective character in addition to the subjective one, 
which belongs to it, as a determination of our mind. If 
we try to find out what new quality or dignity is im¬ 
parted to our representations by their relation to an 
object, we find that it consists in nothing but the ren¬ 
dering necessary the connection of representations in a 
certain way, and subjecting them to a rule; and that on 
the other hand ^ey j^eiye^ their objective character 
only because a certain order is necessary in_the time 
relations of our representations. 

In th synthesis of phenomena the manifold of our 
representations is always successive. No object can 
1 [Cf. M. 160 ff.] 
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thus be represented, because thrpugh the succession 
which is common to all apprehensions, nothing can be 
distinguished from anything else. But as soon as I 
perceive or anticipate that there is in this succession a 
relation to an antecedent state from which the repre¬ 
sentation follows by rule, then something is represented 
as an event, or as something that happens: that is to 
say, I know an object to which I must assign a certain 
position in time, which, after the preceding state, cannot 
be different from what it is. If therefore I perceive 
that something happens, this representation involves 
that something preceded, because the phenomenon re¬ 
ceives its position in time with reference to what pre¬ 
ceded, that is, it exists after a time in which it did not 
exist. Its definite position in time can only be assigned 
to it, if in the antecedent state something is presupposed 
on which it always follows by rule. It thus follows 
that, first of all, I cannot invert the order, and place 
that which happens before that on which it follows; 
secondly, that whenever the antecedent state is there, 
the other event must follow inevitably and necessarily. 
Thus it happens that there arises an order among our 
representations, in which the present state (as having 
come to be), points to an antecedent state, as a correla¬ 
tive of the event that is given; a correlative which, 
though as yet indefinite, refers as determining to the 
event, as its result, and connects that event with itself 
by necessity, in the succession of time. ... [M. 162-3] 
[3.] What^ is required for all experience and ren^ 
ders it possible is the understanding, and the first that 
is added by it is not that it renders the representation 
of objects clear, but that it really renders the repre¬ 
sentation of any object for the first time possible. This 
takes place by the understanding transferring the order 
" [Cf. M. 163 ff.] 
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of time to the phenomena and their existence, and by 
assigning to each of them as to a consequence a certain 
a priori determined place in time, with reference to 
antecedent phenomena, without which place phenomena 
would not be in accord with time, which determines a 
priori their places to all its parts. This determination 
of place cannot be derived from the relation in which 
phenomena stand to absolute time (for that can never 
be an object of perception); but, on the contrary, phe¬ 
nomena must themselves determine to each other their 
places in time, and render them necessary in the series 
of time. In other words, what happens or follows must 
follow according to a general rule on that which was 
contained in a previous state. We thus get a series of 
phenomena which, by means of the understanding, pro¬ 
duces and makes necessary in the series of possible per¬ 
ceptions the same order and continuous coherence which 
exists a priori in the form of internal intuition (time), 
in which all perceptions must have their place. 

That something happens is therefore a perception 
which belongs to a possible experience, and this experi¬ 
ence becomes real when I consider the phenomenon as 
determined with regard to its place in time, that is to 
say, as an object which can always be found, according 
to a rule, in the connection of perceptions. This rule, 
by which we determine everything according to the 
succession of time, is this: the condition under which an 
event follows at all times (necessarily) is to be found 
in what precedes. All pos sible experie nce t herefore, 
that is^ all objective knowledge of phenomena with re¬ 
gard to their relation in the succession of time, depends 
on ‘the principle of sufficient reason.* 

The proof of this principle rests eptirely on the fol¬ 
lowing considerations. All empirical knowledge re¬ 
quires synthesis of the manifold by imagination, which 
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is always successive, one representation following upon 
the other. That succession, however, in the imagination 
is not at all determined with regard to the order in 
which something precedes and something follows, and 
the series of successive representations may be taken as 
retrogressive as well as progressive. If that synthesis, 
however, is a synthesis of apperception (of the manifold 
in a given phenomenon), then the order is determined 
in the object, or, to speak more accurately, there is 
then in it an order of successive synthesis which de¬ 
termines the object, and according to which something 
must necessarily precede, and, when it is once there, 
something else must necessarily follow. If therefore 
my perception is to contain the knowledge of an event, 
or something that really happens, it must consist of an 
empirical judgment, by which the succession is sup¬ 
posed to be determined, so that the event presupposes 
another phenomenon in time on which it follows neces¬ 
sarily and according to a rule. If it were different, if 
the antecedent phenomenon were there, and the event 
did not follow on it necessarily, it would become to me 
a mere play of my subjective imaginations, or if I 
thought it to be objective, I should call it a dream. JX 
is therefore the relation of phenomena (as possible pej-* 
ceptidhsj ac^fding to which the existence of the suhsc”^ 
guent (what happens) is dete rmined in time by some-. 
thing ^antecedent necessarily and by rule, or, in other i 
”^rd^ thie. relation of cause and effect, which forms tjb^ 
condition of the obje ctiv e validity of our empiric^ 
judgments with r egard to the series of perceptions^ and 
t herefore als o the condition of the empirical truth of 
them, and^f experience. The principle of the causal 
relation in the succession of phenomena is valid there¬ 
fore for all objects of experience, also (under the condi¬ 
tions of succession), because that principle is itself the 
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ground of the possibility of such experience. ... [M. 
166-72] 


THIRD ANALOGY 
Principle of Community 

All substances^ in so far as they are coexistent^ stand 
in complete community, that is, reciprocity one to an¬ 
other. 

Proof 

Things ^ are coexistent in so far as they exist at one 
and the same time. But how can we know that they 
exist at one and the same time.^ Only if the order in 
the synthesis of apprehension of the manifold is indif¬ 
ferent, that is, if I may advance from A through B, C, 
D, to E, or contrariwise from E to A. For, if the syn¬ 
thesis were successive in time (in the order beginning 
with A and ending with E), it would be impossible to 
begin the apprehension with the perception of E and 
to go backwards to A, because A belongs to past time, 
and can no longer be an object of apprehension. 

If we supposed it possible tliat in a number of s^- 
stances; as phenomena, each were .perfectly isolated, so 
that none influenced another or received JnflueuceSL. from 
another, then the coexistence of them could never be¬ 
come an object of possible perception,^ nor could the 
existence of the one through any process of empirical 
synthesis lead us on to the existence of another. For if 
we imagined that they were separated by a perfectly 
empty space, a perception, proceeding from the one in 
time to the other might no doubt determine the exist¬ 
ence of it by means of a subsequent perception, but 
would never be able to determine whether that phe- 

i[Cf. M. 172 ff.] 
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nomenon followed objectively on the other or was coex¬ 
istent with it. 

There must therefore be something besides their mere 
existence b y whjcb ^ determines its place in time 
and B for X because thus only can these two substances 
be represented empirically as coexistent. Nnthingj h^^y- 
e ver, can determine the place of anything else in^JtTO 
except th at which is its cause or the cause of its deter- 
mluaUfiua. - Therefore every substance (since , it. can^e 
effect with regard to its determinations only) must con- 
tain in itsel f the causality of certain determinatio ns in 
another su bstance^and, at the same time^ the effects of 
the causality o f that other substance, th^tjs^ substances 
must sta nd in dynamical communion, immediately or 
pagdiately^ with each other, if their coexistence is to. be 
^own in any p oasihle experiencf^. Now, everything 
without which the experience of any objects would be 
impossible, may be said to be necessary with reference 
to such objects of experience; from which it follows 
that it is necessary for all substances, so far as they are 
co existe nt as phenomena, to stand in a complete com¬ 
munion of reciprocity with each other. 

The word communion (Gemeinschaft) may be used in 
two senses, meaning either communio or commercium. 
We use it here in the latter sense: as a dynamical com¬ 
munion without which even the local communio spatii 
could never be known empirically. We can easily per¬ 
ceive in our experience, that continuous influences only 
can lead our senses in all parts of space from one object 
to another; that the light which plays between our eyes 
and celestial bodies produces a mediate communion be¬ 
tween us and them, and proves the coexistence of the 
latter; that we cannot change any place empirically 
(perceive such a change) unless matter itself renders 
the perception of our pwn place possible to us, and that 
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by means of its reciprocal influence only matter can 
evince its simultaneous existence, and thus (though me¬ 
diately only) its coexistence, even to the most distant 
objects. Without this communion every perception (of 
any phenomenon in space) is separated from the others, 
and the chain of empirical representations, that is, ex¬ 
perience itself, would have to begin de novo with every 
new object, without the former experience being in the 
least connected with it, or standing to it in any temporal 
relation. I do not want to say anything here against 
empty space. Empty space^may exist Adhere perception 
cannot reach^ and where therefore no empirical knowl¬ 
edge of coexistence takes place, but, in that case, it is no 
object for any possible experience. 

The following remarks may elucidate this. It is 
necessary that in our mind all phenomena, as being con¬ 
tained in a possible experience, must share a communion 
of apperception, and if the objects are to be represented 
as connected in coexistence, they must reciprocally de¬ 
termine their place in time, and thus constitute a whole. 
If this subjective communion is to rest on an objective 
ground, or is to refer to phenomena as substances, then 
the perception of the one as cause must render possible 
the perception of the other, and vice versa: so that the 
succession which always exists in perceptions, as ap¬ 
prehensions, may not be attributed to the objects, but 
that the objects should be represented as existing simul¬ 
taneously. This is a reciprocal influence, that is a real 
commercium of substances, without which the empirical 
relation of co-existence would be impossible in our ex¬ 
perience. . . . [M. 175] 

. . . Hence ^ the coexistence of substances in space 
cannot be known in experience otherwise but under the 
supposition of reciprocal action: and this is therefore the 

4Cf. M. 777] 
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condition also of the possibility of things themselves as 
objects of experience. 

********* 

These ^ are the three analogies of experience. They 
are nothing but principles for determining the existence 
of phenomena in time, according to its three modes. 
First, the relation of time itself, as to a quantity (quan¬ 
tity of existence, that is duration). Secondly, the rela¬ 
tion in time, as in a series (successively). And thirdly, 
likewise in time, as the whole of all existence (simul¬ 
taneously). This unity in the determination of time is 
dynamical only, that is, time is not looked upon as that 
in which experience assigns immediately its place to 
every existence, for this would be impossible; because 
absolute time is no object of perception by which phe¬ 
nomena could be held together; but the rule of the un¬ 
derstanding through which alone the existence of phe¬ 
nomena can receive synthetical unity in time determines 
the place of each of them in time, therefore a priori and 
as valid for all time. 

By natu re (in t he empirical sense of the word) we 
mean ^pie coherejice, of phenomena in their existence, 
according to necessary rules, that is, laws. There are 
therefore certain laws, and they exist a priori, which 
themselves make nature possible, while the empirical 
laws exist and are discovered through experience, but 
in accordance with those original laws which first render 
experience possible. Our analogies therefore represent 
the unity of nature in the coherence of all phenomena, 
under certain exponents, which express the relation of 
time (as comprehending all existence) to the unity of 
apperception, which apperception can only take place 
in the synthesis according to rules. The three analogies^ 

i [Cf. M. 175 ff.] 
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therefore^ simply say, that all phenomena e^ist in one 
Q^ature, and must so exist because^ without such unity 
a priori no nnitv of experience, and therefore no de- 
texmipation of objects in experience, ^Quld be possible. 

With regard to the mode of proof, by which we have 
arrived at these transcendental laws of nature and its 
peculiar Character, a remark must be made which will 
become important as a rule for any other attempt to 
prove intelligible, and at the same time synthetical propo¬ 
sitions a priori. If we had attempted to prove these 
analogies dogmatically, that is from concepts, showing 
that all which exists is found only in that which is per¬ 
manent, that every event presupposes something in a 
previous state on which it follows by rule, and lastly, 
that in the manifold which is coexistent, states coexist 
in relation to each other by rule, all our labour would 
have been in vain. For we may analyse as much as we 
like, we shall never arrive from one object and its ex¬ 
istence at the existence of another, or at its mode of 
existence by means of the concepts of these things only.. 
What else then remained.^ There remained the possi¬ 
bility of experience, as that knowledge in which all ob¬ 
jects must in the end be capable of being given to us, if 
their representation is to have any objective reality for 
us. In this, namely in the synthetical unity of apper¬ 
ception of all phenomena, we discovered the conditions 
a priori of an absolute and necessary determination in 
time of all phenomenal existence. Without this even 
the empirical determinations in time would be impossi¬ 
ble, and we thus established the rules of the synthetical 
unity a priori, by which we might anticipate experience. 
It was because people were ignorant of this method, 
and imagined that they could prove dogmatically syn¬ 
thetical propositions which the empirical use of the un¬ 
derstanding follows as its principles, that so many and 
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always unsuccessful attempts have been made to prove 
the proposition of the ‘sufficient reason.* The other 
two analogies have not even been thought of, though 
everybody followed them unconsciously, ^ because the 
method of the categories was wanting, by which alone 
every gap in the understanding, both with regard to 
concepts and principles, can be discovered and pointed 
out. 

IV. The Postulates of Empirical Thought in 
General 

1. What agrees with the formal conditions of experience 
(in intuition and in concepts) is possible. 

2. What is connected with the material conditions of 
experience (sensation) is real. 

3. That which, in its connection with the real, is deter¬ 
mined by universal conditions of experience, is (exists 
as) necessary. 


Explanation 

The ^ categories of modality have this peculiar char¬ 
acter that, as determining an object, they do not en¬ 
large in the least the concept to which they are attached 
as predicates, but express only a relation to our faculty 
of knowledge. Even when the concept of a thing is 
quite complete, I can still ask with reference to that 
object, whether it is possible only, or real also, and, if 
the latter, whether it is necessary.^ No new determina¬ 
tions of the object are thereby conceived, but it is only 
asked in what relation it (with all its determinations) 
stands to the understanding and its empirical employ- 
1 [Note M. 177] 
i[Cf. M. 178 ff.] 
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ment^ to the empirical faculty of judgment, and to 
reason, in its application to experience? 

The principles of modality are therefore nothing but 
explanations of the concepts of possibility, reality, and 
necessity, in their empirical employment, confining all 
categories to an empirical employment only, and pro¬ 
hibiting their transcendental use. For if these cate¬ 
gories are not to have a purely logical character, ex¬ 
pressing the forms of thought analytically, but are to 
refer to things, their possibility, reality, or necessity, 
they must have reference to possible experience and its 
synthetical unity, in which alone objects of knowledge 
can be given. 

[l.] The postulate of the possibility of things de¬ 
mands that the concept of these should agree with the 
formal conditions of experience in general. This, the 
objective form of experience in general, contains all 
synthesis which is required for a knowledge of objects. 
A concept is to be considered as empty, and as referring 
to no object, if the synthesis which it contains does not 
belong to experience, whether as borrowed from it (in 
which case it is called an empirical concept), or as a 
synthesis on which, as a condition a priori, all experi¬ 
ence (in its form) depends, in which case it is a pure 
concept, but yet belonging to experience, because its 
object can only be found in it. For whence could the 
character of the possibility of an object, which can be 
conceived by a synthetical concept a priori, be derived, 
except from the synthesis which constitutes the form of 
all empirical knowledge of objects ?- It is no doubt a 
necessary logical condition, that such a concept must 
contain nothing contradictory, but this is by no means 
sufficient to establish the objective reality of a concept, 
that is, the possibility of such an object, as is conceived 
by a concept. ... [M. 179-80] The objective reality 
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of these concepts is only known when we see that they 
express a priori the relations of perceptions in every 
kind of experience; and this objective reality, that is, 
their transcendental truth, though independent of all 
experience, is nevertheless not independent of all rela¬ 
tion to the form of experience in general, and to that 
synthetical unity in which alone objects can be known 
empirically. ... [M. 180-1] 

I here pass by everything the possibility of which can 
only be learned from its reality in experience, and I 
only mean to consider the possibility of things through 
concepts a priori. Of these (concepts) I persist in 
maintaining that they can never exist as such concepts 
by themselves alone, but only as formal and objective 
conditions of experience in general. ... [M. 182] If 
we are able to know and determine the possibility of 
things without any previous experience, this is only 
with reference to those formal conditions under which 
anything may become an object in experience. This 
takes place entirely a priori, but nevertheless in constant 
reference to experience, and within its limits. 

[2.] The postulate concerning our knowledge of the 
reality of things, requires perception, therefore sensa¬ 
tion and consciousness of it, not indeed immediately of 
the object itself, the existence of which is to be known, 
but yet of a connection between it and some real percep¬ 
tion, according to the analogies of experience which de¬ 
termine in general all real combinations in experience.^ 

In the mere concept of a thing no sign of its existence 
can be discovered. For though the concept be ever so 
perfect, so that nothing should be wanting in it to enable 

^ [The following note appears on M. 191] . . . While possi¬ 
bility is only the positing of a thing in reference to the under¬ 
standing (in its empirical use), reality is, at the same time, 
a connection of it with perception. 
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us to conceive the thing with all its own determinations, 
existence has nothing to do with all this. It depends 
only on the question whether such a thing be given us, 
so that its perception may even precede its concept. A 
concept preceding experience implies its possibility only, 
while perception, which supplies the material of a con¬ 
cept, is the only characteristic of reality. It is possi¬ 
ble, however, even before the perception of a thing, and 
therefore, in a certain sense, a priori, to know its ex¬ 
istence, provided it hang together with some other per¬ 
ceptions, according to the principles of their empirical 
connection (analogies). For in that case the existence 
of a thing hangs together at least with our perceptions 
in a possible experience, and guided by our analogies we 
can, starting from our real experience, arrive at some 
other thing in the series of possible perceptions. Thus 
we know the existence of some magnetic matter pervad¬ 
ing all bodies from the perception of the attracted iron 
filings, though our organs are so constituted as to render 
an immediate perception of that matter impossible. Ac¬ 
cording to the laws of sensibility and the texture of our 
perceptions, we ought in our experience to arrive at an 
immediate empirical intuition of that magnetic matter, 
if only our senses were more acute, for their actual 
obtuseness does not concern the form of possible ex¬ 
perience. Wherever, therefore, perception and its train 
can reach, according to empirical laws, there our knowl¬ 
edge also of the existence of things can reach. But if 
we do not begin with experience, or do not proceed 
according to the laws of the empirical connection of 
phenomena, we are only making a vain display, as if we 
could guess and discover the existence of anything. 

An ^ important protest, however, against these rules 
i[Cf. M. 778.81J 
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for proving existence mediately is brought forward by 
Idealism, and this is therefore the proper place for its 
refutation. 


Refutation of Idealism 

Idealism fl mean mat ernal idealism) i?^ the .tbeQT-y 
which declare s the existence of obje cts in space, without 
uSj as either dou btful only and not demonstrable^.QX.-as 
false and impossibl e. The.^orm£r.is_tbe pvQhlejnMical 
idealism of Descartes, who declares one empiricaljaaaer- 
tjon_pnly to be undoubted^, namely^ that of J am; the 
l atter is the do f^matical idealism of Berkeley, who de¬ 
clares space and all things to which it belongs as an J^n- 

impossible in itself, 
and, therefore, the things in space as mere imaginations. 
Dogm ati^ide alism is inevitable, if, l^^lopk upon ^space 
as a proper ty belonging to things by themselves, for in 
that case space and all of which it is a condition, would 
be a non-entity. The ground on which that idealism 
rests has been removed by us in the transcendental 
-^Esthetic. Problem atical idealism, which asserts noth'* 
ing, but only pleads our inability of proving any exist¬ 
ence except our own by means of immediate experience, 
is reasonable and in accordance with a sound philo- 
sophicaf mode of thought, which allows of no de cisiv e 
judg ment, bef ore a sufficient proof has been fou nd. The 
require d pro of will hav e to demons trate that we mav 
have not only an imagination, bu^ also an ejr.f pri j^n 
external things, and t h is it seem s can hardly bp pffeeted 
in any other way excepl^by proving that eve n pur in ¬ 
ternal exp ericilCC^^jdticlL Descartes considers a^ un¬ 
doubted, is possible only under the s upposition of 
external experience. 
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Theorem 

The simple, but empirically determined consciousness of 
my own existence, proves the existence of objects in 
space outside myself. 


Proof 

I am conscious of my own existence as determined in 
time, and all determination in time presupposes some¬ 
thing permanent in the perception. That permanent, 
however, cannot be an intuition within me, because all 
the causes which determine my existence, so far as they 
can be found within me, are representations, and as 
such require themselves something permanent, different 
from them, in reference to which their change, and 
therefore my existence in time in which they change, 
may be determined. The perception of this permanent, 
therefore, is possible only througli a thing outside me, 
and not through the mere representation of a thing out¬ 
side me, and the determination of my existence in time 
is, consequently, possible only by the existence of real 
things, which I perceive outside me. Now, as the con¬ 
sciousness in time is necessarily connected with the 
consciousness of the possibility of that determination of 
time, it is also necessarily connected with the existence 
of things outside me, as the condition of the determina¬ 
tion of time. In other words, theconscious ness o f mv 
own existence is, at the same time^a 5 Lj.mmediate con- 
vcipusness of the existen ce of other thing s. 

Note 1. —It will have been perceived that in the fore¬ 
going proof the trick played by ideali^p) has been turned 
against it, and with greater justice. Idealism assumed 
that the only immediate experience is the internal, and 
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that from it we can no more than infer external things, 
though in an untrustworthy manner only, as always hap¬ 
pens if from given effects we infer definite causes: it 
being quite possible that the cause of the representa¬ 
tions, which are ascribed by us, it may be wrongly, to 
external things, may lie within ourselves. We , how¬ 
ever, have prpved_that. external experience is really 
immediatCj^^and that jonly by paeans of it, though not 
the cons ciousness of our own existence, y;et its deter¬ 
mination in tiEae,, that is, internal experience, becomes 
possible. No doubt this representation of I am, which 
expresses the consciousness that can accompany all 
thought, is that which immediately includes the exist¬ 
ence of a subject: but it does not yet include a knowl¬ 
edge of it, and therefore no empirical knowledge, that 
is, experience. For that we require, besides the thought 
of something existing, intuition, also, and in this case 
internal intuition in respect to which, that is, to time, 
the subject must be determined. For that purpose ex¬ 
ternal objects are absolutely necessary, so that internal 
experience itself is possible, mediately only, and through 
external experience. 

Note 3.^ —Because the existence of external objects 
is required for the possibility of a definite consciousness 

^The immediate consciousness of the existence of external 
things is not simply assumed in the preceding thereorem, but 
proved, whether we can understand the possibility of this con¬ 
sciousness or not. The question with regard to that possibility 
would come to this, whether we have an internal sense only, 
and no external sense, but merely an external imagination. It 
is clear, however, that, even in ord er to imag^infi pply 
thing as external, that is, to represent it to the.^cnseSLia..i«-' 
fuitjgn< we must h^e an external sense , ana thus distinguish 
immediately The mere receptivity of an external intuition from 
that spontaneity which characterizes every act of imagination. 
For merely to imagine an external senee would really be to 
destroy the faculty of intuition, which is to be determined by 
the faculty of imagination. 

* [For Note 2, see M. T80-1] 
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of ourselves, it does not follow that every intuitional 
representation of external things involves, at the same 
time, their existence; for such a representation may 
well be the mere effect of the faculty of imagination (in 
dreams as well as in madness); but it can be such an 
effect only through the reproduction of former external 
perceptions, which, as we have shown, is impossible 
without the reality of external objects. Wha t we 
wanted to prove here was only that internal experience 
in general is possible only through external experi- 
er^ Jn^jjenwal. ^ Whether this or that supposed expe¬ 
rience be purely imaginary, must be settled according 
to its own particular determinations, and through a com¬ 
parison with the criteria of all real experience.^ 

^ [The following note appears in the Preface to the Second 
Edition, M. 705-6]: The only thing which might be called an 
addition [to the Second Edition], though in the method of 
proof only, is the new refutation of psychological idealism, 
and the strict (and as I believe the only possible) proof of 
the objective reality of external phenomena. That idealism 
may be considered entirely innocent with respect to the es¬ 
sential aims of metaphysic (though it is not so in reality), 
yet it remains a scandal to philosophy, and to human reason 
in general, that we should have to accept the existence of 
things without us (from which we derive the whole material 
of knowledge for our own internal sense) on faith only, 
unable to meet with any satisfactory proof an opponent, who 
is pleased to doubt it. It will probably be urged against this 
proof that, after all, 1 am immediately conscious of that 
only which is within me, that is, of my representation of 
external things, and that consequently it must still remain 
uncertain whether there be outside me anything corresponding 
to it or not. But by internal experience I am conscious of 
my existence in time (consequently also, of its determinability 
in time); and this is more than to be conscious of my rep¬ 
resentation only, and yet identical with the empirical conscious¬ 
ness of my existence, which can be itself determined only by 
something connected with my existence, yet outside me. This 
consciousness of my existence in time is therefore connected as 
identical with the consciousness of relatlbfi to something out¬ 
side me; so that it is experience, and not fiction, sense, and 
not imagination, which indissolubly connects the external with 
my internal sense. The external sense is by itself a relation 
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[3.] With ^ reference to the third postulate we find 
that it refers to the material necessity in existence, and 
not to the merely formal and logical necessity in the 

of intuition to something real outside me; and its real, in 
contradistinction to a purely imaginary character, rests en¬ 
tirely on its being indissolubly connected with internal ex¬ 
perience, as being the condition of its possibility. This is what 
happens here. If with the intellectual consciousness of my 
existence in the representation, / am, which accompanies all 
nfiy judgments and all acts of my understanding, I could at 
the same time connect a determination of that existence of mine 
by means of intellectual intuition, then that determination 
would not require the consciousness of relation to something 
outside me. But although that intellectual consciousness 
comes first, the inner intuition, in which alone any existence 
can be determined, is sensuous and dependent on the condi¬ 
tion of time; and that determination again, and therefore 
internal experience itself, depends on something permanent 
which is not within me, consequently on something outside 
me only, to which I must consider myself as standing in a 
certain relation. Hence the reality of the external sense is 
necessarily connected, in order to make experience possible 
at all, with the reality of the internal sense; that is, I am 
conscious, with the same certainty, that there are things out¬ 
side me which have a reference to my sense, as that I exist my¬ 
self in time. In order to ascertain to what given intuitions 
objects outside me really correspond (these intuitions be¬ 
longing to the external sense, and not to the faculty of imagi¬ 
nation), we must in each single case apply the rules according 
to which experience in general (even internal) is distinguished 
from imaginations, the proposition that there really is an 
external experience being always taken for granted. It may 
be well to add here the remark that \he_re'pr esenta tiQn.^f 
something perm anent in existence is not flie same as a perma^ 
nmt J evresenta^iir for this (the represent^ion of SQxne- 

all ou r represen tations, even those of matte:r, y^t 

refer to something ‘per.mADg;iitr musIHEIiereiore be some- 
tning externai, and different from all my representations, the 
existence of which is necessarily involved in the determina¬ 
tion of my own existence, and constitutes with it but one 
experience, which could never take place internally, unless 
On part) it were external also. The how admits here of as 
little explanation as the permanent in time in general, the co¬ 
existence of which with the variable produces the concept of 
change. 

1 [Cf. M. 184] 
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connection of concepts. As it is impos3ible_.thaA..JJie 
exis tenc e of the objects of the senses y^pijjld ^^y er be 
known entirely a priori, though it may be known to a 
certain ^tent a priori, namely^ with reference to an¬ 
other already given existence, and as even in that case 
we can only arrive at sucb kn existence as must some¬ 
where be contained in the whole of the experience of 
which the given perception forms a part, it follows that 
the jnecessity of existence can never be known from 
concepts, but always from the connection only with 
what is actually perceived, according to general rules 
qf experie nce. Now, there is no existence that can be 
known as necessary under the condition of other given 
phenomena, except the existence of effects from given, 
causes, according to the laws of causality. It is not 
therefore the existence of things (substances), but the 
existence of their state, of which alone we can know the 
necessity, and this from other states only, which are 
given in perception, and according to the empirical laws 
of causality. Hence it follows that tj^ criterion of 
necessity can only be found in the law of possible ex¬ 
perience, VIZ. that everything that happens is deter¬ 
mined a priori by its cause in phenomena. We therefore 
know in nature the necessity of those effects only of 
which the causes are given, and the character of neces¬ 
sity in existence never goes beyond the field of possible 
experience, and even there it does not apply to the ex¬ 
istence of things, as substances, because such substances 
can never be looked upon as empirical effects or as 
something that happens and arises. Necessity, there¬ 
fore, affects only the relations of phenomena according 
to the dynamical law of causality, and the possibility, 
dependent upon it, of concluding a priori from a given 
existence (of a cause) to another existence (that of an 
effect). Thus the principle that everything which hap- 
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pens is hypothetically necessary, subjects all the changes 
in the world to a law, that is, to a rulq of necessary 
existence, without which there would not even be such 
a thing as nature. Hence the proposition that nothing 
happens by blind chance (m mundo non datur casus) is 
an a priori law of nature, and so is likewise the other, 
that no necessity in nature is a blind, but always a con¬ 
ditional and therefor^ an intelligible, necessity {non da¬ 
tur fatum), Both^e^e are laws by which the mere play 
of changes is rendd^^d Subject to a nature of things (as 
phenomena), or what is the same, to that unity of the 
understanding in which alone they can belong to ex¬ 
perience, as the synthetical unity of phenomena. . . • 
[M. 186-9] 

Absolute poss ibilit y (which has no regard,. foiL^ihe 
formal co nditions of experience) is really no concept 
of the unde^rstanding s and can never be used empirically, 
but belo ngs to r eason alone, which goes beyond aU 
Piis^iblfi-^euipirical use,..nf Ike mndcistanding. • . . [M. 
189-91, 782-6] 


CHAPTER III 

ON THE GROUND OF DISTINCTION OP ALL SUBJECTS INTO 
PHENOMENA AND NOUMENA 

We ^have now not only traversed the whole domain of 
the pure understanding, and carefully examined each 
part of it, but we have also measured its extent, and 
assigned to everything in it its proper place. This do¬ 
main, however, is an island and enclosed by nature 
itself within limits that can never be changed. It is the 
country of truth (a very attractive name), but sur¬ 
rounded by a wide and stormy ocean, the true home of 
^ rCf. M. 192 £F.] 
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illusion^ where many a fog bank and ice that soon melts 
away tempt us to believe in new lands, while constantly 
deceiving the adventurous mariner with vain hopes, and 
involving him in adventures which he can never leave, 
and yet can never bring to an end. Before we venture 
ourselves on this sea, in order to explore it on every 
side, and to find out whether anything is to be hoped 
for there, it will be useful to glance once more at the 
map of that country which we are about to leave, and 
to ask ourselves, first, whether we might not be content 
with what it contains, nay, whether we must not be 
content with it, supposing that there is no solid ground 
anywhere else on which we could settle; secondly, by 
what title we possess even that domain, and may con¬ 
sider ourselves safe against all hostile claims. Although 
we have sufficiently answered these questions in the 
C9urse of the analytic, a summary recapitulation of their 
solutions may help to strengthen our conviction, by 
uniting all arguments in one point. 

AVe have seen that the underst^ding possesses 
Everything which it drawsTrom itself, without bqrrpw- 
in^Trom experience, for no other purpose but foJE ex¬ 
perience, The prin ciples of thq pure understanding, 
wlieUier constitutive a priori (as the mathematical ) or 
simplj relative (as the dynamical), contain nothing* but, 
as it were, the pure schema of possible experience; for 
that experience derives its unity from that synthetical 
unity alone which the understanding originally and 
spontaneously imparts to the synthesis of imagination, 
with reference to apperception, and to which all phe¬ 
nomena, as data of a possible knowledge, must conform 
a priori. But although thcsn.j;idna..o£il^nnderstaDdin^^ 
are not only true a pn ari. b qt Jhe 
truth, that is, o f the agr,emcnt>4ai^«o»&»>knowk4<^^ 
obiectSt because containing the conditions of the possi- 
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bility of experience, as the complete sphere of all knowl¬ 
edge in which objects can be given to us, nevertheless 
we do not seem to be content with hearing only what is 
true, bu t want to know a greaj deal more. If therefore 
tins (^iticSrinvestigation does not teach us any more 
than what, even without such subtle researches, we 
should have practised ourselves in the purely empirical 
use of the understanding, it would seem as if the ad¬ 
vantages derived from it were hardly worth the labour. 
One might reply that nothing would be more prejudicial 
to the enlargement of our knowledge than that curi¬ 
osity which, before entering upon any researches, wishes 
to know beforehand the advantages likely to acerue 
from them, though quite unable as yet to form the least 
conception of such advantages, even though they were 
placed before our eyes. There is, however, one advan¬ 
tage in this transcendental investigation which can be 
rendered intelligible, nay, even attractive to the most 
troublesome and reluctant apprentice, namely this, that 
the understanding confined to its empirical use only and 
unconcerned with regard to the sources of its own knowl¬ 
edge, may no doubt fare very well in other respects, but 
can never determine for itself the limits of its own use 
and know what is inside or outside its own sphere. It 
is for that purpose that such profound investigations 
are required as we have just instituted. If the under¬ 
standing cannot decide whether certain questions lie 
within its own horizon or not, it can never feel certain 
with regard to its claims and possessions, but must be 
prepared for many humiliating corrections, when con¬ 
stantly transgressing, as it certainly will, the limits of 
its own domain, and losing itself in follies and fancies. 

That the understanding cannot make any but an em¬ 
pirical, and never a transcendental, use of all its prin¬ 
ciples a priori, nay, of all its concepts, is a proposition 
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which, if thoroughly understood, leads indeed to most 
important consequences. What we call the tran¬ 
scendental use of a concept in any proposition is its be¬ 
ing referred to things in general and to things by them¬ 
selves, while its empirical use refers to phenomena only, 
that is, to objects of a possible experience. That the 
latter use alone is admissible will be clear from the fol¬ 
lowing considerations. What is required for every con¬ 
cept is, first, the logical form of a concept (of thought) 
in general; and, secondly, the possibility of an object 
to which it refers. Without the latter, it has no sense, 
and is entirely empty, though it may still contain the 
logical function by which a concept can be formed out 
of any data. The only way in which an object can be 
given to a concept is in intuition, and though a pure 
intuition is possible a priori and before the object, yet 
even that pure intuition can receive its object, and with 
it its objective validity, by an empirical intuition only, 
of which it is itself nothing but the form. All concepts, 
therefore, and with them all principles, though they may 
be possible a priori, refer nevertheless to empirical in¬ 
tuitions, that is, to data of a possible experience. With¬ 
out this, the}^ can claim no objective validity, but are a 
mere play, whether of the imagination or of the under¬ 
standing with their respective representations. Let us 
take the concepts of mathematics as an example, and, 
first, with regard to pure intuitions. Although such 
principles as ‘space has three dimensions,’ ‘between two 
points there can be only one straight line,* as well as the 
representation of the object with which that science is 
occupied, may be produced in the mind a priori, they 
would have no meaning, if we were not able at all times 
to show their meaning as applied to phenomena (empiri¬ 
cal objects). It is for this reason that an abstract con¬ 
cept is required to be made sensuous, that is, that its 
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corresponding object is required to be shown in intuition^ 
because, without this, the concept (as people say) is 
without sense, that is, without meaning. Mathematics 
fulfil this requirement by the construction of the figure, 
which is a phenomenon present to the senses (although 
constructed a priori). In the same science the concept 
of quantity finds its support and sense in number; and 
this in turn in the fingers, the beads of the abacus, or 
in strokes and points which can be presented to the eyes. 
The concept itself was produced a priori, together with 
all the synthetical principles or formulas which can be 
derived from such concepts; but their use and their re¬ 
lation to objects can nowhere be found except in ex¬ 
perience, of which those concepts contain a priori the 
(formal) possibility only. 

That this is the case with all categories and with all 
the principles drawn from them, becomes evident from 
the fact that we could not define any one of them 
(really, that is, make conceivable the possibility of their 
object), without at once having recourse to the condi¬ 
tions of sensibility or the form of phenomena, to which, 
as their only possible objects, these categories must 
necessarily be restricted, it being impossible, if we take 
away these conditions, to assign to them any meaning, 
that is, any relation to an object, or to make it intel¬ 
ligible to ourselves by an example what kind of thing 
could be intended by such concepts. ... [M. 196-201] 

In ^ one word, none of these concepts admit of being 
authenticated, nor can their real possibility be proved, 
if all sensuous intuition (the only one which we possess) 
is removed, and there remains in that case a logical pos¬ 
sibility only, that is, that a concept (a thought) is 
possible. This, however, does not concern us here, but 

1 [Cf. M. 787] 
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only whether the concept refers to an object and does 
therefore signify anything. 

From ^ this it follows incontestably, that the pure 
concepts of the understanding never admit of a tran¬ 
scendental, but only of an empirical use, and that the 
principles of the pure understanding can only be re¬ 
ferred, as general conditions of a possible experience, 
to objects of the senses, never to things by themselves 
(without regard to the manner in which we have to 
look at them). 

Transcendental Analytic has therefore yielded us this 
important result, that the u nderstanding a priori can 
never do more than anticipate the form of a" possible 
experience; and as nothing can be an object of ex¬ 
perience except the phenomenon, it follows that the 
understanding can never go beyond the limits of sensi¬ 
bility, within which alone objects are given to us. Its 
principles are principles for the exhibition of phenomena 
only; and the proud name of Ontology, which presumes 
to supply in a systematic form different kinds of syn¬ 
thetical knowledge a priori of things by themselves (for 
instance the principle of causality), must be replaced 
by the more modest name of a mere Analytic of the pure 
understanding. ... [M. 202] 

It might therefore be advisable to express ourselves 
in the following way: the pure categorie s, witho ut the 
formal conditions of sensibility, have a transcendental 
character only, but 3o not admit of any trAPScendental 
use, because such use in itsel f is im ppsgiiblew^^ag the cajLC- 
gories are deprived of ^1 the ^conditions of being used 
in judgments, that is^^pf the formal conditions of the 
subaumption of any p ossible object under these con¬ 
cepts. As therefore (as pure categories) they are not 
meant to be used empirically, and cannot be used tran- 
1 [Cf. M. 201 ff.l 
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scendentally^ they admit, if separated from sensibility, 
of no use at all; that is, they cannot be applied to any 
possible object, and are nothing but the pure form of the 
use of the understanding with reference to objects in 
general, and of thought, without ever enabling us to 
think or determine any object by their means alone. . . . 
[M. 203-7] 

We ^ are met here by an illusion which is difficult to 
avoid. The categories do not depend in their origin on 
sensibility, like the forms of intuition, space, and time, 
and seem, therefore, to admit of an application extend¬ 
ing beyond the objects of the senses. But, on the other 
side, they are nothing but forms of thought, containing 
the logical faculty only of comprehending a 'priori in 
one consciousness the manifold that is given in intuition, 
and they would therefore, if we take away the only 
intuition which is possible to us, have still less signifi¬ 
cance than those pure sensuous forms by which at least 
an object is given, while a peculiar mode of our under¬ 
standing of connecting the manifold (unless that intui¬ 
tion, in which the manifold alone can be given, is added), 
signifies nothing at all. ... [M. 788] 

At the very outset, however, we meet with an am¬ 
biguity which may cause great misapprehension. The 
unde rstanding^ by calling, an object in one aspect a phe¬ 
nomenon only, makes to itself, apart from that aspeet, 
another representation of an object by itselfj, and im- 
a^ nes it selT able to form concef^ts of such an object. 
As, then, the understanding yields no other concepts but 
the categories, it supposes that the object in the latter 
aspect can be thought at least by those pure concepts of 
the understanding, and is thus induced to take the en¬ 
tirely indefinite concept of a being of the understanding, 
as of a something in general outside our sensibility, as 

MCf. M 788 ff.] 
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a definite concept of a being which we might know to a 
certain extent through the understanding. 

If by noumenon we mean a thing so far as it is not an 
object of our sensuous intuition, and make abstraction 
of our mode of intuition, it may be called a noumenon in 
a negative sense. If, however, we mean by it an object 
of a non-sensuous intuition, we admit thereby a peculiar 
mode of intuition, namely, the intellectual, which, how¬ 
ever, is not our own, nor one of which we can under¬ 
stand even the possibility. This would be the nou¬ 
menon in a positive sense. 

XllO dootrine of sensibility is at the same time the 
(^ctrjne of noumena in their negative sense; that, i&»,of 
things which the understanding must think, without ref¬ 
erence to j)ur mode of intuition, and therefore, not as 
pheno mena only, but as things by themsglyes^ but to 
which, after it has thus separated them, the^understand- 
ipg kn ows that it must not, in this new aspect, apply 
it g categnT ies; because these categories have significance 
only with reference to the unity of intuitions in space 
and time, and can therefore a priori determine that unity, 
on account of the mere ideality of space and time only, 
by means of general connecting concepts. Where that 
unity in time cannot be found, i.e. in the noumenon, the 
whole use, nay, the whole significance of categories 
comes to an end; because even the possibility of things 
that should correspond to the categories, would be unin¬ 
telligible. On this point I may refer the reader to what 
I have said at the very beginning of the general note to 
the previous chapter. The p o ss ibility, of .^thing can 
never bip proved from the Jact that its concept is not 
self-contradictory, b ut only by bein g authenticated by 
an intuition correspo nding t o it. therefor e, 
tempte d to apply the categories tojofejocts which are 
not cjjnsidered as phenomena, we should havo-to-admit 
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an intuition other t hanjU^c seny^^ thus the .oh^t 

would be f^nmp fl nAnmpnnp ip a ASy how¬ 

ever, such an intuition, namely, an intellectual one, is 
entirely beyond our faculty of knowledge, the use of 
the categories also can never reach beyond the limits 
of the objects of experience. Beings of the understand¬ 
ing correspond no doubt to beings of the senses, and 
there may be beings of the understanding to which our 
faculty of sensuous intuition has no relation at all; but 
our concepts of tlie understanding, being forms of 
thought for our sensuous intuition only, do not reach so 
far, and what is called by us a noiimenon must be under¬ 
stood as such in a negative sense only. 

If ^ all thouglit (by means of categories) is taken 
away from empirical knowledge, no knowledge of any 
object remains, because notliing can be thought by mere, 
intuition, and the mere fact tliat there is within me an 
affection of my sensibility, establishes in no way any 
relation of sucli a representation to any object. If, on 
the contrary, all intuition is taken away, there always 
remains the form of thought, that is, the mode of de¬ 
termining an object for the manifold of a possible in¬ 
tuition. In this sense the categories may be said to 
extend further than sensuous intuition, because they can 
think objects in general witliout any regard to the spe¬ 
cial mode of sensibility in which they may be given; but 
they do not thus prove a larger sphere of objects, be¬ 
cause we cannot admit that such objects can be given, 
without admitting the possibility of some other but 
sensuous intuition, for which we have no right whatever. 

I call a concept problematic, if it is not self-contra¬ 
dictory, and if, as limiting other concepts, it is con¬ 
nected with other kinds of knowledge, while its objec¬ 
tive reality cannot be known in any way. Now the con - 
1 [Cf. M. 207] 
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ce pt of a noumenon^ that is of a thing which can never 
be thought as an object of the senses, but only as a 
thing by itself (by the pure understanding), is not self- 
co^ty^^iotor^^ iiecause we cannot maintain ..that sensi¬ 
bility is the only form of intuition. That concept is 
^sp necessary, to prevent sensuous intuition from ex¬ 
tending to things by themselves; that is, in order to 
limit the objective validity of sensuous knowledge (for 
all the rest to which sensuous intuition does not extend 
is called noumenon, for the very purpose of showing 
that sensuous knowledge cannot extend its domain over 
everything that can be thought by the understanding). 
But, aft er all, we cannot understand the possibility of 
^uch u ni;men a, and whatever lies beyond the sphere of 
phenomena is (to us) empty; that is, we have an under¬ 
standing which problematically extends beyond that 
sphere, but no intuition, nay not even the conception of 
a possible intuition, by which, outside the field of sen¬ 
sibility, objects could be given to us, and our under¬ 
standing could extend beyond that sensibility in its as¬ 
sertory use. The co ncept of a noumenon is therefore 
merel y limi tative, and intended to keep the claims of 
sensibility within proper bounds, therefore of negative 
use only. But it is not a mere arbitrary fiction, but 
closely connected with the limitation of sensibility, 
though incapable of adding anything positive to the 
sphere of the senses. 

A real d ivision gi objects into phenomena and nou- 
mena , and of the world into a sensible and intelligible 
world (in a positive sense), is therefore quite inad- 
mis^le,^^ although concepts - may. jvery... well be divided 
into sensuous and intellectual For no objects can be 
assigned to these intellectual concepts, nor can they be 
represented as objectively valid. If we drop the senses, 
how are we to make it conceivable that our categories 
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(which would be the only remaining concepts for nou- 
mena) have any meaning at all, considering that, in 
order to refer them to any object, something more must 
be given than the mere unity of thought, namely, a pos¬ 
sible intuition, to which the categories could be applied? 
With all this the concept of a noumenon, if taken as 
problematical only, remains not only admissible, but as 
a concept to limit the sphere of sensibility, indis¬ 
pensable. In this case, however, it is not a particular 
intelligible object for our understanding, but an under¬ 
standing to which it could belong is itself a problem, if 
we ask how it could know an object, not discursively by 
means of categories, but intuitively, and yet in a non- 
sensuous intuition,—a process of which we could not 
understand even the bare possibility. Our understand¬ 
ing thus acquires a kind of negative extension, that is, 
it does not become itself limited by sensibility, but, on 
the contrary, limits it, by calling things by themselves 
(not considered as phenomena) noumena. In doing this, 
it immediately proceeds to prescribe limits to itself, by 
admitting that it cannot know these noumena by means 
of the categories, but can only think of them under the 
name of something unknown. ... [M. 209-37, 791.] 

TRANSCENDENTAL DIALECTIC 

INTRODUCTION 

1. Of Transcendental Appearance (Illusion) 

. . . [M. 238-40.] 

It^ is not at present our business to treat of empiri¬ 
cal, for instance, optical appearance or illusion, which 
occurs in the empirical use of the otherwise correct rules 
" [Cf. M. 240 If.] 
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of the understanding, and by which, owing to the influ¬ 
ence of imagination, the faculty of judgment is misled. 
We have to deal here with nothing but the transcenden¬ 
tal illusion, which touches principles never even in¬ 
tended to be applied to experience, which might give us 
a test of their correctness,—an illusion which, in spite 
of all the warnings of criticism, tempts us far beyond 
the empirical use of the categories, and deludes us with 
the mere dream of an extension of the pure understand¬ 
ing. All principles the application of which is entirely 
confined within the limits of possible experience, we 
shall call immanent; those, on the contrary, which tend 
to transgress those limits, transcendent. I do not mean 
by this the transcendental use or abuse of the categories, 
which is a mere fault of the faculty of the judgment, 
not being as yet sufficiently subdued by criticism nor 
sufficiently attentive to the limits of the sphere within 
which alone the pure understanding has full play, but 
real principles which call upon us to break down all 
those barriers, and to claim a perfectly new territory, 
which nowhere recognises any demarcation at all. Here 
transcendental and transcendent do not mean the same 
thing. The principles of the pure understanding, which 
we explained before, are meant to be only of empirical, 
and not of transcendental application, that is, they can¬ 
not transcend the limits of experience. A principle, on 
the contrary, which removes these landmarks, nay, in¬ 
sists on our transcending them, is called transcendent. 
If our critique succeeds in laying bare the illusion of 
those pretended principles, the other principles of a 
purely empirical use may, in opposition to the former, 
be called immanent. 

Logical illusion, which consists in a mere imitation 
of the forms ,of reason (the illusion of sophistic syllo¬ 
gisms), arises entirely from want of attention to logical 
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rules. It disappears at once, when our attention is 
roused. Transcendental illusion, on the contrary, does 
not disappear, although it has been shown up, and its 
worthlessness rendered clear by means of transcendental 
criticism, as, for instance, the illusion inherent in the 
proposition that the world must have a beginning in 
time. The cause of this is that there exists in our rea¬ 
son (considered subjectively as a faculty of human 
knowledge) principles and maxims of its use, which 
have the appearance of objective principles, and lead 
us to mistake the subjective necessity of a certain con¬ 
nection of our concepts in favour of the understanding 
for an objective necessity in the determination of things 
by themselves. This illusion is as impossible to avoid 
as it is to prevent the sea from appearing to us higher at 
a distance than on the shore, because we see it by higher 
rays of light; or to prevent the moon from appearings 
even to an astronomer, larger at its rising, although he 
is not deceived by that illusion. 

Transcendental Dialectic must, therefore, be content 
to lay bare the illusion of transcendental judgments and 
guard against its deceptions—but it will never suc¬ 
ceed in removing the transcendental illusion (like the 
logical), and putting an end to it altogether. For we 
have here to deal with a natural and inevitable illusion, 
which itself rests on subjective principles, representing 
them to us as objective, while logical Dialectic, in re¬ 
moving sophisms, has to deal merely with a mistake in 
applying the principles, or with an artificial illusion 
produced by an imitation of them. There exists, there¬ 
fore, a natural and inevitable Dialectic of pure reason, 
not one in which a mere bungler might get entangled 
from want of knowledge, or which a sophist might ar¬ 
tificially devise to confuse rational people, but one that 
is inherent in, and ‘inseparable from human reason. 
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and which, even after its illusion has been exposed, will 
never cease to fascinate our reason, and to precipitate 
it into momentary errors, such as require to be removed 
again and again. 

2. Of Pure Reason, as the Seat of Transcendental 
Illusion 

A. Of Reason in General 
. . . [M. 242-5] 

If ^ the understanding is a faculty for producing unity 
among phenomena, according to rules, reason is the fac¬ 
ulty for producing unity among the rules of the under¬ 
standing, according to principles. Reason therefore 
never looks directly to experience, or to any object, but 
to the understanding, in order to impart a 'priori through 
concepts to its manifold kinds of knowledge a unity 
that may be called the unity of reason, and is very 
diiferent from the unity which can be produced by the 
understanding. 

This is a general definition of the faculty of reason, 
so far as it was possible to make it intelligible without 
the help of illustrations, which are to be given hereafter. 

C? Of the Pure Use of Reason 

The question to which we have at present to give an 
answer, though a preliminary one only, is this, whether 
reason can be isolated and thus constitute by itself an 
independent source of concepts and judgments, which 
spring from it alone, and through which it has reference 
to objects, or whether it is only a subordinate faculty 

1 [Cf. M. 245] 
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for imparting a certain form to any given knowledge, 
namely, a logical form, a faculty whereby the cogni¬ 
tions of the understanding are arranged among them^ 
selves only, and lower rules placed under higher ones 
(the condition of the latter comprehending in its sphere 
the condition of the former) so far as all this can be 
done by their comparison. Variety of rules with unity 
of principles is a requirement of reason for the pur¬ 
pose of bringing the understanding into perfect agree¬ 
ment with itself, just as the understanding brings the 
variety of intuition under coneepts, and thus imparts to 
intuition a connected form. Such a principle however 
prescribes no law to the objeets themselves, nor does it 
contain the ground on which the possibility of knowing 
and determining objects depends. It is merely a sub¬ 
jective law of economy, applied to the stores of our un¬ 
derstanding; having for its purpose, by means of a 
comparison of concepts, to reduce the general use of 
them to the smallest possible number, but without giving 
us a right to demand of the objects themselves such a 
uniformity as might conduce to the comfort and the ex¬ 
tension of our understanding, or to ascribe to that 
maxim any objective validity. In one word, the question 
is, whether reason in itself, that is pure reason, contains 
synthetical principles and rules a priori, and what those 
principles are? ... [M. 248-9] 

Reason, in its logical employment, looks for the gen¬ 
eral condition of its judgment (the conclusion), and the 
syllogism produced by reason is itself nothing but a 
judgment by means of bringing its condition under a 
general rule (the major). But as this rule is again 
liable to the same experiment, reason having to seek, as 
long as possible, the condition of a condition (by means 
of a pro-syllogism), it is easy to see that it is the pecu¬ 
liar principle of reason (in its logical use) to find for 
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every conditioned knowledge of the understanding the 
unconditioned, whereby the unity of that knowledge may 
be completed. 

This logical maxim, however, cannot become a prin¬ 
ciple of pure reason, unless we admit that, whenever 
the condition is given, the whole series of conditions, 
subordinated to one another, a series, which consequently 
is itself unconditioned, is likewise given (that is, is con¬ 
tained in the object and its connection). ... [M. 250] 

The principles resulting from this highest principle 
of pure reason will however be transcendent, with re¬ 
gard to all phenomena; that is to say, it will be impos¬ 
sible ever to make any adequate empirical use of such 
a principle. It will thus be completely different from 
all principles of the understanding, the use of which is 
entirely immanent and directed to the possibility of ex¬ 
perience only. The task that is now before us in the 
transcendental Dialectic which has to be developed from 
sources deeply hidden in the human reason, is this: to 
discover the correctness or otherwise the falsehood of 
the principle that the series of conditions (in the syn¬ 
thesis of phenomena, or of objective thought in general) 
extends to the unconditioned, and what consequences 
result therefrom with regard to the empirical use of the 
understanding:—to find out whether there is really sueh 
an objectively valid principle of reason, and not only, 
in place of it, a logical rule which requires us, by as¬ 
cending to ever higher conditions, to approach their 
completeness, and thus to bring the highest unity of 
reason, which is possible to us, into our knowledge: to 
find out, I say, whether, by some misconception, a mere 
tendency of reason has not been mistaken for a tran¬ 
scendental principle of pure reason, postulating, with¬ 
out sufficient reflection, absolute completeness in the 
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series of conditions in the objects themselves. • . . [M. 
251] 


Booh 1, OF THE CONCEPTS OF PURE REASON 
. . . [M. 252] 

The ^ very name, however, of a concept of reason gives 
a kind of intimation that it is not intended to be limited 
to experience, because it refers to a kind of knowledge 
of which every empirical knowledge is a part only (it 
may be, the whole of possible experience or of its em¬ 
pirical synthesis): and to which all real experience be¬ 
longs, though it can never fully attain to it. Concepts of 
reason serve for conceiving or comprehending; concepts 
of the understanding for understanding (perceptions). 
If they contain tlie unconditioned, they refer to some¬ 
thing to which all experience may belong, but which 
itself can never become an object of experience;— 
something to whicli reason in its conclusions from ex¬ 
perience leads up, and by which it estimates and meas¬ 
ures the degree of its own empirical use, but which never 
forms part of empirical synthesis. If such concepts 
possess, notwithstanding, objective validity, they may 
be called conceptiis ratiocinati (concepts legitimately 
formed) ; if they have only been surreptitiously obtained, 
by a kind of illusory conclusion, they may be called 
conceptus ratiocinantes (sophistical concepts). But as 
this subject can only be fully treated in the chapter 
on the dialectical conclusions of pure reason, we shall 
say no more of it now, but shall only, as we gave the 
name of categories to the pure concepts of the under¬ 
standing, give a new Yiame to the concepts of pure 
reason, and call them transcendental ideas, a name that 
has now to be explained and justified. 

1 [Cf. M. 252 Ifir.] 
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Section II. ^ Of Transcendental Ideas 
. . . [M. 261-5J 

It ^ is . . . the absolute totality in the synthesis of 
conditions at which the transcendental concept of reason 
aims^ nor does it rest satisfied till it has reached that 
which is unconditioned absolutely and in every respect. 
Pure reason leaves everything to the understanding, 
which has primarily to do with the objects of intuition, 
or rather their synthesis in imagination. It is only tlic 
absolute totality in the use of tlie concepts of t]:e under¬ 
standing, which reason reserves for itself, while trying 
to carry the synthetical unity, which is realised in the 
category, to the absolutely unconditioned. We might 
therefore call the latter the unity of the phenomena in 
reason, the former, which is expressed by the category, 
the unity in the understanding. Hence reason is onlj 
concerned with the use of the understanding, not so far 
as it contains the basis of possible experience (for the 
absolute totality of conditions is not a concept that can 
be used in experience, because no experience is uncon¬ 
ditioned), but in order to impart to it a direction towards 
a certain unity of which the understanding knows noth¬ 
ing, and which is meant to comprehend all acts of the 
understanding, with regard to any object, into an abso¬ 
lute whole. On this account the objective use of the 
pure concepts of reason must always be transcendent: 
while that of the pure concepts of the understanding 
must always be immanent, being by its very nature re¬ 
stricted to possible experience. 

By idea I understand the necessary concept of rea¬ 
son, to which the senses can supply no corresponding 

1 [For Section I, Cf. M. 254-61] 

« [Cf. M. 2661 
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object. The concepts of reason, therefore, of which 
we have been speaking, are transcendental ideas. They 
are concepts of pure reason, so far as they regard all 
empirical knowledge as determined by an absolute total¬ 
ity of conditions. They are not mere fancies, but sup¬ 
plied to us by the very nature of reason, and referring 
by necessity to the whole use of the understanding. 
They are, lastly, transcendent, as overstepping the 
limits of all experience which can never supply an object 
adequate to the transcendental idea. If we speak of an 
idea, we say a great deal with respect to the object (as 
the object of the pure understanding) but very little 
with respect to the subject, that is, with respect to its 
reality under empirical conditions, because an idea, 
being the concept of a maximum, can never be adequately 
given in concreto. As the latter is really the whole aim 
in the merely speculative use of reason, and as the mere 
approaching a concept, which in reality can never be 
reached, is the same as if the concept were missed alto¬ 
gether, people, when speaking of such a concept, arc 
wont to say, it is an idea only. Thus one might say, 
that the absolute whole of all phenomena is an idea 
only, for as we can never form a representation of such 
a whole, it remains a problem without a solution. . . . 
[M. 266-7] 

Although we must say that all transcendental con¬ 
cepts of reason are ideas only, they are not therefore 
to be considered as superfluous and useless. For al¬ 
though we cannot by them determine any object, they 
may nevertheless, even unobserved, supply the under¬ 
standing with a canon or rule of its extended and con¬ 
sistent use, by which, though no object can be better 
known than it is according to its concepts, yet the 
understanding ma/ be better guided onwards in its 
knowledge. ... [M. 267-70] 
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Section III. System of Transcendental Ideas 
. . . [M. 270-1] 

All ^ pure concepts in general aim at a synthetical 
unity of representations, while concepts of pure reason 
(transcendental ideas) aim at unconditioned synthetical 
unity of all conditions. All transcendental ideas there¬ 
fore can be arranged in three classes: the first contain¬ 
ing the absolute (unconditioned) unity of the thinking 
subject; the second tlie absolute unity of the series of 
conditions of phenomena; the third the absolute unity 
of the condition of all objects of thought in general. 

The thinking subject is the object-matter of psychol¬ 
ogy, the system of all phenomena (the world) the object- 
matter of cosmology, and the being which contains the 
highest condition of the possibility of all that can be 
thought (the Being of all beings), tlie object-matter of 
theology. Thus it is pure reason which supplies the 
idea of a transcendental science of the soul (psychologia 
rationale), of a transcendental science of the world 
(^cosmologia rationalist, and, lastly, of a transcendental 
science of God {theologia transcendentalis). Even the 
mere plan of any one of these three sciences docs not 
come from the understanding, even if connected with 
the highest logical use of reason, that is, with all possi¬ 
ble conclusions, leading from one of its objects (phe¬ 
nomenon) to all others, and on to the most remote parts 
of any possible empirical synthesis,—but is altogether a 
pure and genuine product or rather problem of pure 
reason. . . . fM. 272-4] 

Metaphysic ^ has for the real objj^ct of its investiga¬ 
tion three ideas only, God, Freedom, and Immortality; 

1 [Cf. M. 271] 
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the second concept connected with the first leading by 
necessity to the third as conclusion. Everything else 
treated by that science is a means only in order to es¬ 
tablish those ideas and their reality. Metaphysic does 
not require these ideas for the sake of natural science; 
but in order to go beyond nature. A right insight into 
them would make theology, morality, and, by the union 
of both, religion also, therefore the highest objects of 
our existence, dependent on the speculative faculty of 
reason only, and on nothing else. In a systematical ar¬ 
rangement of those ideas the above order, being syn¬ 
thetical, would be the most appropriate; but in their 
elaboration, which must necessarily come first, the 
analytical or inverse order is more practical, enabling 
us, by starting from what is given us by experience, 
namely, the study of the soul (psychology), and pro¬ 
ceeding thence to the study of the world (cosmology), 
and lastly, to a knowledge of God (theology), to carry 
out the whole of our great plan in its entirety. 

Booh II, OP THE DIALECTICAL CONCLUSIONS OP PURE 
REASON 

. . , [M. 275-7] 

CHAPTER I 

OP THE PARALOGISMS OF PURE REASON ^ 

The ^ logical paralogism consists in the formal faulti¬ 
ness of a conclusion, without any reference to its con¬ 
tents. But a transcendental paralogism arises from a 
transcendental cause, which drives us to a formally 
false conclusion. Such a paralogism, therefore, depends 

^ [Selections for this Chapter have been made from both 1st 
and 2nd Editions, as indicated.] 

‘ [Cf. M. 278 ff.j 
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most likely on the very nature of human reason, and 
produces an illusion which is inevitable, though not 
insoluble. 

We now come to a concept which was not inserted in 
our general list of transcendental concepts, and yet must 
be reckoned with them, without however changing that 
table in the least, or proving it to be deficient. This is 
the concept, or, if the term is preferred, the judgment, 
I think. It is easily seen, however, that this concept is 
the vehicle of all concepts in general, therefore of 
transcendental concepts also, being always compre¬ 
hended among them, and being itself transcendental 
also, though without any claim to a special title, inas¬ 
much as it serves only to introduce all thought, as 
belonging to consciousness. However free that con¬ 
cept may be from all that is empirical (impressions of 
the senses), it serves nevertheless to distinguish two 
objects within the nature of our faculty of representa¬ 
tion. I, as thinking, am an object of the internal sense, 
and am called soul. That which is an object of the 
external senses is called body. The term I, as a think¬ 
ing being, signifies the object of psychology, which may 
be called the rational science of the soul, supposing that 
we want to know nothing about the soul except what, 
independent of all experience (which determines the 1 
more especially and in concreto), can be deduced from 
the concept of I, so far as it is present in every act of 
thought. 

Now the rational science of the soul is really such an 
undertaking; for if the smallest empirical element of 
my thought or any particular perception of my internal 
state were mixed up with the sources from which that 
science derives its materials, it would be an empirical, 
and no longer a purely rational science of the soul. 
There is therefore a pretended science, founded on the 
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single proposition of I think, and the soundness or un¬ 
soundness of which may well be examined in this place, 
according to the principles of transcendental philosophy. 
It should not be objected that even in that proposition, 
which expresses the perception of oneself, I have an 
internal experience, and that therefore the rational sci¬ 
ence of the soul, which is founded on it, can never be 
quite pure, but rests, to a certain extent, on an empirical 
principle. For this inner perception is nothing more 
than the mere apperception, I think, without which even 
all transcendental concepts would be impossible, in 
which we really say, I think the substance, I think the 
cause, etc. This internal experience in general and its 
possibility, or perception in general and its relation to 
other perceptions, there being no special distinction or 
empirical determination of it, cannot be regarded as 
empirical knowledge, but must be regarded as knowledge 
of the empirical in general, and falls therefore under 
the investigation of the possibility of all experience, 
which investigation is certainly transcendental. The 
smallest object of perception (even pleasure and pain), 
if added to the general representation of self-conscious¬ 
ness, would at once change rational into empirical psy¬ 
chology. 

I think is, therefore, the only text of rational psy¬ 
chology, out of which it must evolve all its wisdom. It 
is easily seen that this thought, if it is to be applied to 
any object (my self), cannot contain any but tran¬ 
scendental predicates, because the smallest empirical 
predicate would spoil the rational purity of the science, 
and its independence of all experience. 

We shall therefore follow the thread of the categories, 
with this difference, however, that as here the first thing 
which is given is a thing, the I, a thinking being, we 
must begin with the categor;^ of substance, by which 
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a thing in itself is represented, and then proceed back¬ 
wards, though without changing the respective order of 
the categories, as given before in our table. The topic 
of the rational science of the soul, from which has to be 
derived whatever else that science may contain, is there¬ 
fore the following. 

I 

The Soul is substance, 

II III 

As regards its quality. As regards the differ- 

simple, ent times in which it 

exists, numerically iden¬ 
tical, that is unity (not 
plurality). 

IV 

It is in relation to 
passible objects in space,^ 

All concepts of pure psychology arise from these 
elements, simply by way of combination, and without the 
admixture of any other principle. This substance, 
taken simply as the object of the internal sense, gives 
us the concept of immateriality; and as simple sub¬ 
stance, that of incorruptibility; its identity, as that of 
an intellectual substance, gives us personality; and all 
these three together, spirituality; its relation to objects 
in space gives us the concept of commercium (inter¬ 
course) with bodies; the pure psychology thus repre¬ 
senting the thinking substance as the principle of life 
in matter, that is, as soul (anima), and as the ground 
of animality; which again, as restricted by spirituality, 
gives us the concept of immortality, 

To these concepts refer four paralogisms of a tran¬ 
scendental psychology, which is falsely supposed to be 
1 [Note on 281] 
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a science of pure reason, concerning the nature of our 
thinking being. We can, however, use as the founda¬ 
tion of such a science nothing but the single, and itself 
perfectly empty, representation of the I, of which we 
cannot even say that it is a concept, but merely a con¬ 
sciousness that accompanies all concepts. By this I, 
or he, or it (the thing), which thinks, nothing is repre¬ 
sented beyond a transcendental subject of thoughts=^, 
which is known only through the thoughts that are its 
predicates, and of which, apart from them, we can 
never have the slightest concept, so that we are really 
turning round it in a perpetual circle, having already to 
use its representation, before we can form any judgment 
about it. And this inconvenience is really inevitable, 
because consciousness in itself is not so much a repre¬ 
sentation, distinguishing a particular object, but really 
a form of representation in general, in so far as it is 
to be called knowledge, of which alone I can say that I 
think something by it. . . . [M. 282-3] 

The proposition I think is used in this case, however, 
as problematical only; not so far as it may contain the 
perception of an existence (the Cartesian, cogito, ergo 
sum), but with regard to its mere possibility, in order 
to see what properties may be deduced from such a 
simple proposition with regard to its subject, whether 
such subject exists or not ... [M. 283-4] 

. . . [M, 793] I ^ do not know any object by merely 
thinking, but only by determining a given intuition with 
respect to that unity of consciousness in which all 
thought consists^ therefore, I do not know myself by 
being conscious of myself, as thinking, but only if I am 
conscious of the intuition of myself as determined with 
respect to the function of thought. All modes of self- 
^ [Cf. M. 793] 
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consciousness in thought are therefore by themselves 
not yet concepts of understanding of objects (cate¬ 
gories), but mere logical functions, which present no 
object to our thought to be known, and therefore do not 
present myself either as an object. It is not a con¬ 
sciousness of the determining, but only that of the de- 
terminable self, that is, of my internal intuition (so far 
as the manifold in it can be connected in accordance 
with the general condition of the unity of apperception 
in thought) which forms the object. 

The First Paralogism of Substantiality 

That ^ the representation of which is the absolute 
subject of our judgments, and cannot be used therefore 
as the determination of any other thing, is the substance. 

I, as a thinking being, am the absolute subject of all 
my possible judgments, and this representation of my¬ 
self can never be used as the predicate of any other 
thing. 

Therefore I, as a thinking being (Soul), am Sub^ 
etance. 

Criticism of the First Paralogism of Transcendental 
Psychology 

In^ all judgments I am always the determining sub¬ 
ject only of the relation which constitutes the judgment. 
That I, who think, can be considered in thinking as 
subject only, and as something not simply inherent in 
the thinking, as predicate, is an apodictical and even 
identical proposition; but it does not mean that, as an 

1 [Cf. M. 284] 

* [Cf. M. T93 41 
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object, I am a self-dependent being or a substance. 
The latter would be saying a great deal, and requires 
for its support data which are not found in the think¬ 
ing, perhaps (so far as I consider only the thinking sub- 
iect as such) more than I shall ever find in it. 

. . . [M. 284-5] Hence ^ it follows that in the first 
syllogism of transcendental psychology reason imposes 
upon us an apparent knowledge only, by representing 
the constant logical subject of thought as the knowledge 
of the real subject in which that knowledge inheres. Of 
that subject, however, we have not and cannot have the 
slightest knowledge, because consciousness is that which 
alone changes representations into thoughts, and in 
which therefore, as the transcendental subject, all our 
perceptions must be found. Beside this logical mean¬ 
ing of the I, we have no knowledge of the subject in 
itself, which forms the substratum and foundation of 
it and of all our thoughts. In spite of this, the propo¬ 
sition that the soul is a substance may well be allowed 
to stand, if only we see that this concept cannot help 
us on in the least or teach us any of the ordinary con¬ 
clusions of rationalising psychology, as, for instance, 
the everlasting continuance of the soul amid all changes 
and even in death, and that it therefore signifies a sub¬ 
stance in idea only, and not in reality. 

The Second Paralogism of Simplicity 

Everything, the action of which can never be consid¬ 
ered as the concurrence-of several acting things, is sim¬ 
ple. 

Now the Soul, or the thinking I, is such a thing:— 

Therefore, etc. 

^ [Cf. M. 285-6] 
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Criticism of the Second Paralogism of Transcendental 
Psychology 

That ^ the Ego of apperception^ and therefore the 
Ego in every act of thought, is a singular which cannot 
be dissolved into a plurality of subjects, and that it 
therefore signifies a logically simple subject, follows 
the very concept of thinking, and is consequently an 
analytical proposition. But this does not mean that a 
thinking Ego is a simple substance, which would indeed 
be a synthetical proposition. The concept of substance 
always relates to intuitions which, with me, cannot be 
other but sensuous, and which tlierefore lie completely 
outside the field of the understanding and its thinking, 
which alone is intended here, when we say that the Ego, 
in thinking, is simple. It would indeed be strange, if 
what elsewhere requires so great an effort, namely, to 
distinguish in what is given by intuition what is sub¬ 
stance, and still more, whether that substance can be 
simple (as in the case of the component parts of mat¬ 
ter), should in our case be given to us so readily in 
what is really the poorest of all representations, and, 
as it were, by an act of revelation. 

... [M. 286-9.] Thus ^ we see that the famous 
psychological argument is founded merely on the indi¬ 
visible unity of a representation, which only determines 
the verb with reference to a person; and it is clear that 
the subject of inherence is designated transcendentally 
only by the I, which accompanies the thought, without 
our perceiving the smallest quality of it, in fact, with¬ 
out our knowing anything about it. It signifies a some¬ 
thing in general (a transcendental subject) the repre- 

" [Cf. M. 794] 

" [Cf. M. 2891 
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sentation of which must no doubt be simple, because 
nothing is determined in it, and nothing can be repre¬ 
sented more simple than by the concept of a mere some¬ 
thing. The simplicity however of the representation 
of a subject is not therefore a knowledge of the sim¬ 
plicity of the subject, because no account whatever is 
taken of its qualities when it is designated by the en¬ 
tirely empty expression I, an expression that can be 
applied to every thinking subject. 

So much is certain therefore that though I always 
represent by the I an absolute, but only logical, unity 
of the subject (simplicity), I never know thereby the 
real simplicity of my subject. We saw that the propo¬ 
sition, I am a substance, signified nothing but the mere 
category of which I must not make any use (empiri¬ 
cally) in concreto. In the same manner, I may well 
say, I am a simple substance, that is, a substance the 
representation of which contains no synthesis of the 
manifold; but that concept, or that proposition also, 
teaches us nothing at all with reference to myself, as 
an object of experience, because the concept of sub¬ 
stance itself is used as a function of synthesis only, 
without any intuition to rest on, and therefore without 
any object, valid with reference to the condition of our 
knowledge only, but not with reference to any object 
of it. . . . [M. 290-3] 

Thus collapses the whole of rational psychology, with 
its fundamental support, and neither here nor elsewhere 
can we hope by means of mere concepts (still less 
through the mere subjective form of all our concepts, 
that is, through our consciousness) and without referring 
these concepts to a possible experience, to extend our 
knowledge, particularly as even the fundamental con¬ 
cept of a simple nature is such that it can never be met 
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with in experience^ so that no chance remains of arriv¬ 
ing at it as a concept of objective validity. 

The Third Paralogism of Personality 

Whatever is conscious of the numerical identity of its 
own self at different times, is in so far a person. 

Now the Soul, etc. 

Therefore the Soul is a person. 

Criticism of the Third Paralogism of Transcendental 
Psychology 

The ^ proposition of the identity of myself amidst the 
manifold of which I am conscious, likewise follows from 
the concepts themselves, and is therefore analytieal; 
but the identity of the subject of which, in all its repre¬ 
sentations, I may become conscious, does not refer to the 
intuition by which it is given as an object, and cannot 
therefore signify the identity of the person, by which 
is understood the consciousness of the identity of one's 
own substance, as a thinking being, in all the changes 
of circumstances. In order to prove this, the mere 
analysis of the proposition, I think, would avail noth¬ 
ing: but different synthetical judgments would be re¬ 
quired, which are based on the given intuition. 

... [M. 294-5] The ^ identity of my consciousness at 
different times is therefore a formal condition only of 
my thoughts and their coherence, and proves in no way 
the numerical identity of my subject, in which, in spite 
of the logical identity of the I, such a change may have 
passed as to make it impossible to retain its identity, 
though we may still attribute to it thfe'same name of I, 
1 [Cf. M. 794] 
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which in every other state, and even in the change of the 
subject, might yet retain the thought of the preceding 
and hand it over to the subsequent subject.^ 

Although the teaching of some old schools that every¬ 
thing is in a flux, and nothing in the world permanent, 
cannot be admitted, if we admit substances, yet it must 
not be supposed that it can be refuted by the unity of 
self-consciousness. For we ourselves cannot judge 
from our own consciousness whether, as souls, we are 
permanent or not, because we reckon as belonging to 
our own identical self that only of which we are con¬ 
scious, and therefore are constrained to admit that, dur¬ 
ing the whole time of which we are conscious, we are one 
and the same. From the point of view of a stranger, 
however, such a judgment would not be valid, because, 
perceiving in the soul no permanent phenomena, except 
the representation of the I, which accompanies and con¬ 
nects them all, we cannot determine whether that I (be¬ 
ing a mere thought) be not in the same state of flux as 
the other thoughts which are chained together by the 
I. . . . [M. 296-7] 

Like the concept of substance and of the simple, how¬ 
ever, the concept of personality also may remain, so 
long as it is used as transcendental only, that is, as a 

^An elastic ball, which impinges on another in a straight 
line, communicates to it its whole motion, and therefore (if we 
only consider the places in space) its whole state. If then, 
in analogy with such bodies, we admit substances of which the 
one communicates to the other representations with conscious¬ 
ness, we could imagine a whole series of them, in which the 
first communicates its state and its consciousness to the second, 
the second its own state with that of the first substance to a 
third, and this again all the states of the former, together with 
its own, and a consciousness of them, to another. That last 
substance would be conscious of all the states of the previ¬ 
ously changed substances, as of its own, because all of them 
had been transferred to it with the consciousness of them; but 
for all that it would not have been the same person in all those 
states. ^ 
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concept of the unity of the subject which is otherwise 
unknown to us, but in the determinations of which there 
is an uninterrupted connection by apperception. In this 
sense such a concept is necessary for practical purposes 
and sufficient, but we can never pride ourselves on it as 
helping to expand our knowledge of our self by means 
of pure reason, which only deceives us if we imagine that 
we can conclude an uninterrupted continuance of the 
subject from the mere concept of the identical self. . . . 
[M. 297*8] 

The Fourth Paralogism of Ideality (with Regard to 
External Relations) 

That, the existence of which can only be inferred as a 
cause of given perceptions, has a doubtful existence 
only:— 

All external phenomena are such that their existence 
cannot be perceived immediately, but that we can only 
infer them as the cause of given perceptions:— 

Therefore the existence of all objects of the external 
senses is doubtful. This uncertainty I call the ideality 
of external phenomena, and the doctrine of that ideality 
is called idealism; in comparison with which the other 
doctrine, which maintains a possible certainty of the 
objects of the external senses, is called dualism. 

Criticism of the Fourth Paralogism of Transcendental 
Psychology 
. . . [M. 298-327] 

To ^ say that I distinguish my own existence, as that 
of a thinking being, from other things^ outside me (one 
of them being my body) is likewise an analytical propo- 

^ [Cf. M. 794-6] 
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sition; for other things are things which I conceive as 
different from myself. But, whether such a consciousness 
of myself is even possible without things outside me, 
whereby representations are given to me, and whether 
I could exist merely as a thinking being (without being 
a man), I do not know at all by that proposition. 

[Conclusion] 

Nothing^ therefore is gained by tlie analysis of the 
consciousness of myself, in thought in general, towards 
the knowledge of myself as an object. The logical 
analysis of thinking in general is simply mistaken for 
a metaphysical determination of the object. 

It would be a great, nay. evem the only objection to 
the whole of our critique, if there were a possibility of 
proving a priori that all thinking beings are by tliem- 
selves simple substances, that as such (as a consequence 
of the same argument) personality is inseparable from 
them, and that they are conscious of their existence as 
distinct from all matter. For we should thus have made 
a step beyond the world of sense and entered into the 
field of noumena, and after that no one could dare to 
question our right of advancing further, of settling in 
it, and, as each of us is favoured by luck, taking pos¬ 
session of it. The proposition that every thinking be¬ 
ing is, as such, a simple substance, is synthetical a 
priori, because, first, it goes beyond the concept on which 
it rests, and adds to act of thinking in general the mode 
of existence*, and secondly, because it adds to that con¬ 
cept a predicate (simplicity) which cannot be given in 
any experience. Hence synthetical propositions a pri¬ 
ori would be not only admissible, as we maintained, in 
reference to objects of possible experience, and then 
^ [Cf. M. 795 ff.] * 
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only as principles of the possibility of that experience^ 
but could be extended to things in general and to things 
by themselves, a result whieh would put an end to the 
whole of our critique, and bid us to leave^ everything as 
we found it. However, the danger is not so great, if 
only we look more closely into the matter. . . . 
[M. 795-9] 

If, on the contrary, we proceed analytically, taking 
the proposition, I think, which involves existence (ac¬ 
cording to the category of modality) as given, and 
analyse it, in order to find out whether, and how, the 
Ego determines its existence in space and time by it 
alone, the propositions of rational psychology would not 
start from the concept of a thinking being, in general, 
but from a reality, and the inference would consist in 
determining from the manner in which that reality is 
thought, after everything that is empirical in it has 
been removed, what belongs to a thinking being in gen¬ 
eral. This may be shown by the following Table. 

1 . 

I think, 

2. 3. 

as Subject, as simple Subject, 

4. 

as identical Subject, 
in every state of my thought. 

As it has not been determined in the second proposition, 
whether I can exist and be conceived to exist as a sub¬ 
ject only, and not also as a predicate of something else, 
the concept of subject is here taken as logical only, and 
it remains undetermined whether we* are to understand 
by it a substance or not. In the third proposition, how¬ 
ever, the absolute unity of apperception, the simple I, 
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being the representation to which all connection or sepa¬ 
ration (which constitute thought) relate, assumes its 
own importance, although nothing is determined as yet 
with regard to the nature of the subject, or its subsist¬ 
ence. The apperception is something real, and it is only 
possible, if it is simple. In space, however, there is 
nothing real that is simple, for points (the only simple 
in space) are limits only, and not themselves something 
which, as a part, serves to constitute space. From this 
follows the impossibility of explaining the nature of 
myself, as merely a thinking subject, from the materi¬ 
alistic point of view. As, however, in the first proposi¬ 
tion, my existence is taken for granted, for it is not said 
in it that every thinking being exists (this would predi¬ 
cate too much, namely, absolute necessity of them), but 
only, I exist, as thinking, the proposition itself is em¬ 
pirical, and contains only the determinability of my ex¬ 
istence, in reference to my representations in time. But 
as for that purpose again I require, first of all, some¬ 
thing permanent, such as is not given to me at all in 
internal intuition, so far as I think myself, it is really 
impossible by that simple self-consciousness to deter¬ 
mine the manner in which I exist, whether as a sub¬ 
stance or as an accident. Thus, if materialism was in¬ 
adequate to explain my existence, spiritualism is equally 
insufficient for that purpose, and the conclusion is, that, 
in no way whatsoever can we know anything of the 
nature of our soul, so far as the possibility of its sepa¬ 
rate existence is concerned. 

And how indeed should it be possible by means of 
that unity of consciousness which we only know because 
it is indispensable to us for the very possibility of ex¬ 
perience, to get beyond experience (our existence in 
life), and even to extend our knowledge to the nature 
of all thinking bcingsi in general, by the empirical, but. 
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with reference to every kind of intuition, undetermined 
proposition, I think. 

There is, therefore, no rational psychology, as a doc¬ 
trine, furnishing any addition to our self-knowledge, but 
only as a discipline, fixing impassable limits to specula¬ 
tive reason in this field, partly to keep us from throwing 
ourselves into the arms of a soulless materialism, partly 
to warn us against losing ourselves in a vague, and, with 
regard to practical life, baseless spiritualism. It re¬ 
minds us at the same time to look upon this refusal of 
our reason to give a satisfactory answer to such curious 
questions, which reach beyond the limits of this life, 
as a hint to turn our self-knowledge away from fruitless 
speculations to a fruitful practical use—a use which, 
though directed always to objects of experience only, 
derives its principle from a higher source, and so regu¬ 
lates our conduct, as if our destination reached far be¬ 
yond experience, and therefore far beyond this life. 

We see from all this, that rational psychology owes its 
origin to a mere misunderstanding. The unity of con¬ 
sciousness, on which the categories are founded, is mis¬ 
taken for an intuition of the subject as object, and the 
category of substance applied to it. But that unity is 
only the unity in thought, by which alone no object is 
given, and to which, therefore, the category of sub¬ 
stance, which always presupposes a given intuition, can¬ 
not be applied, and therefore the subject cannot be 
known. The subject of the categories, therefore, can¬ 
not, by thinking them, receive a concept of itself, as an 
object of the categories; for in order to think the cate¬ 
gories, it must presuppose its pure self-consciousness, 
the very thing that had to be explained. In like manner 
the subject, in which the representation of time has its 
original source, cannot determine by it its own existence 
in time; and if the latter is impossible, the former, as a 
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determination of oneself (as of a thinking being in gen¬ 
eral) by means of the categories, is equally so. . . • 
[M. 802-7] 


CHAPTER II 

THE ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON ^ 

. . . [M. 328-9] When we apply reason to the ob¬ 
jective synthesis of phenomena [we find that it] tries at 
first, with great plausibility, to establish its principle of 
unconditioned unity, but becomes soon entangled in so 
many contradictions, that it must give up its preten¬ 
sions with regard to cosmology also. 

For here we are met by a new phenomenon in human 
reason, namely, a perfectly natural Antithetic, which is 
not produced by any artificial efforts, but into which rea¬ 
son falls by itself, and inevitably. Reason is no doubt 
preserved thereby from the slumber of an imaginary 
conviction, which is often produced by a purely one¬ 
sided illusion; but it is tempted at the same time, either 
to abandon itself to sceptical despair, or to assume a 
dogmatical obstinacy, taking its stand on certain as¬ 
sertions, without granting a hearing and doing justice 
to the arguments of the opponent. In both cases, a 
death-blow is dealt to sound philosophy, although in the 
former we might speak of the Euthanasia of pure 
reason. 

Before showing the scenes of discord and confusion 
produced by the conflict of the laws (antinomy) of pure 
reason, we shall have to make a few remarks in order 
to explain and justify the method which we mean to 
follow in the treatment of this subject. I shall call all 
transcendental ideas, so far as they relate to the abso- 
1 (Cf. M. 328 ff.J 
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lute totality in the synthesis of phenomena, cosmical 
concepts* ... [M. 330] As therefore the paralogisms 
of pure reason formed the foundation for a dialectical 
psychology, the antinomy of pure reason will place be¬ 
fore our eyes the transcendental principles of a pre¬ 
tended pure (rational) cosmology, not in order to show 
that it is valid and can be accepted, but, as may be 
guessed from the very name of the antinomy of reason, 
in order to expose it as an idea surrounded by deceptive 
and false appearances, and utterly irreconcileable with 
phenomena. 

Section System of Cosmological Ideas 

Before we are able to enumerate these ideas accord¬ 
ing to a principle and with systematic precision, we 
must bear in mind, 

1st, That pure and transcendental concepts arise from 
the understanding only, and that reason does not in 
reality produce any concept, but only frees, it may be, 
the concept of the understanding of the inevitable limi¬ 
tation of a possible experience, and thus tries to enlarge 
it, beyond the limits of experience, yet in connection 
with it. Reason does this by demanding for something 
that is given as conditioned, absolute totality on the side 
of the conditions (under which the understanding sub¬ 
jects all phenomena to the synthetical unity). It thus 
changes the category into a transcendental idea, in order 
to give absolute completeness to the empirical synthe¬ 
sis, by continuing it up to the unconditioned (which can 
never be met with in experience, but in the idea only). 
In doing this, reason follows the principle that, if the 
conditioned is given, the whole sum x>f conditions, and 
therefore the absolutely unconditioned must he given 
^ [Cf. M. 830 fF.l 
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likewise, the former being impossible without the latter. 
Hence the transcendental ideas are in reality nothing 
but categories^ enlarged till they reach the uncondi¬ 
tioned, and those ideas must admit of being arranged in 
a table, according to the titles of the categories. 

2ndly, Not all categories will lend themselves to this, 
but those only in which the synthesis constitutes a 
series, and a series of subordinated (not of co-ordi¬ 
nated) conditions. Absolute totality is demanded by 
reason, with regard to an ascending series of conditions 
only, not therefore when we have to deal with a de¬ 
scending line of consequences, or with an aggregate of 
co-ordinated conditions. . . . [M. 331-2] 

I shall call the synthesis of a series on the side of 
the conditions, beginning with the one nearest to a given 
phenomenon, and advancing to the more remote condi¬ 
tions, regressive; the other, which on the side of the con¬ 
ditioned advances from the nearest effect to the more 
remote ones, progressive. The former proceeds in ante- 
cedentia, the second in consequentia. Cosmological 
ideas therefore, being occupied with the totality of re¬ 
gressive synthesis, proceed in antecedentia, not in con¬ 
sequentia. If the latter should take place, it would be 
a gratuitous, not a necessary problem of pure reason, 
because for a complete comprehension of what is given 
us in experience we want to know the causes, but not 
the effects. 

In order to arrange a table of ideas in accordance 
with the table of the categories, we must take, first the 
two original quanta of all our intuition, time and space. 
Time is in itself a series (and the formal condition of 
all series), and in it, therefore, with reference to any 
given present, we have to distinguish a priori the ante¬ 
cedentia as conditions (the past) from the consequentia 
(the future). Heijce the transcendental idea of the 
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absolute totality of the series of conditions of anything 
conditioned refers to time past only. The whole of 
time past is looked upon, according to the idea of rea¬ 
son, as a necessary condition of the given moment. With 
regard to space there is in it no difference between pro- 
gressus and regressus, because all its parts exist to¬ 
gether and form an aggregate, but no series. . . . 
[M. 333] Nevertheless the synthesis by which we ap¬ 
prehend the many parts of space is successive, takes 
place in time, and contains a series. And as in that 
series of aggregated spaces (as, for instance, of feet in 
a rood) the spaces added to a given space are always the 
condition of the limit of the preceding spaces, we ought 
to consider the measuring of a space also as a synthesis 
of a series of conditions of something given as condi¬ 
tioned, with this difference only, that the side of the 
conditions is by itself not different from the other side 
which comprehends the conditioned, so that regressus 
and progressus seem to be the same in space. As how¬ 
ever every part of space is limited only, and not given 
by another, we must look upon every limited space as 
conditioned also, so far as it presupposes another space 
as the condition of its limit, and so on. With reference 
to limitation therefore progressus in space is also re¬ 
gressus, and the transcendental idea of the absolute to¬ 
tality of the synthesis in the series of conditions applies 
to space also. I may ask then for the absolute totality 
of phenomena in space, quite as well as in time past, 
though we must wait to see whether an answer is ever 
possible. 

Secondly, reality in space, that is, matter, is some¬ 
thing conditioned, the parts of which are its internal 
conditions, and the parts of its parts, its remoter condi¬ 
tions. We have therefore here a regressive synthesis 
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the absolute totality of which is demanded by reason, 
but which cannot take place except by a complete di¬ 
vision, whereby the reality of matter dwindles away into 
nothing, or into that at least which is no longer matter, 
namely, the simple; consequently we have here also a 
series of conditions, and a progress to the unconditioned. 

Thirdly, when we come to the categories of the real 
relation between phenomena, we find that the category 
of substance with its accidents does not lend itself to a 
transcendental idea; that is, reason has here no induce¬ 
ment to proceed regressively to conditions. . . . 
[M, 334)-5] The same applies to substances in com¬ 
munity, which are aggregates only, without having an 
exponent of a series, since they are not subordinate to 
each other, as conditions of their possibility, in the same 
way as spaces were, the limits of which can never be 
determined by itself, but always through another space. 
There remains therefore only the category of causality, 
wliieh offers a series of causes to a given effect, en¬ 
abling us to ascend from the latter, as the conditioned, 
to tlie former as the conditions, and thus to answer the 
question of reason. 

Fourthly, the concepts of the possible, the real, and 
the necessary do not lead to any series, except so far as 
the accidental in existence must always be considered as 
conditioned, and point, according to a rule of the under¬ 
standing, to a condition which makes it necessary to 
ascend to a higher condition, till reason finds at last, 
only, in the totality of that series, the unconditicned 
necessity which it requires. 

If therefore we select those categories which neces¬ 
sarily imply a series in the synthesis of the manifold, 
we shall have no more than four cosmological ideas, ac¬ 
cording to the four titles of the categories. 
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I 


Absolute completeness 
of the composition 

of the given whole of all phenomena. 

II III 


Absolute completeness 
of the division 
of a given whole 
in phenomenal appearance. 

IV 


Absolute completeness 
of the origination 
of a phenomenon 
in general. 


Absolute completeness 
of the dependence of the existence 
of the changeable in phenomenal appearance. 


It should be remarked, first, that the idea of absolute 
totality refers to nothing else but the exhibition of plie- 
nomena, and not therefore to the pure concept, formed 
by the understanding, of a totality of things in general. 
Phenomena, therefore, are considered here as given, and 
reason postulates the absolute completeness of the con¬ 
ditions of their possibility, so far as these conditions 
constitute a series, that is, an absolutely (in every re¬ 
spect) complete synthesis, whereby phenomena could 
be exhibited according to the laws of the understanding. 

Secondly, it is in reality the unconditioned alone which 
reason is looking for in the synthesis of conditions, con¬ 
tinued regressively and serially, as it were a complete¬ 
ness in the series of premisses, which taken together 
require no further premisses. This unconditioned is 
always contained in the absolute totality of a series, as 
represented in imagination. But this absolutely com¬ 
plete synthesis is again an idea only, for it is impos¬ 
sible to know befosehand, whether such a synthesis be 
possible in. phenomena. ... [M. 336-7] But the idea 
of that completeness is no doubt contained in reason, 
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without reference to the possibility or impossibility of 
connecting with it adequate empirical concepts. As 
therefore in the absolute totality of the regressive syn¬ 
thesis of the manifold in intuition (according to the 
categories which represent that totality as a series of 
conditions of something given as conditioned) the un¬ 
conditioned is necessarily contained without attempting 
to determine whether and how such a totality be pos¬ 
sible, reason here takes the road to start from the idea 
of totality, though her final aim is the unconditioned, 
whether of the whole series or of a part thereof. . . . 
[M. 337-8] 

We have two expressions, world and nature, which 
frequently run into each other. The first denotes the 
mathematical total of all phenomena and the totality 
of their synthesis of large and small in its progress 
whether by composition or division. That world, how¬ 
ever, is called nature ^ if we look upon it as a dynami¬ 
cal whole, and consider not the aggregation in space 
and time, in order to produce a quantity, but the unity 
in the existence of phenomena. In this case the condi¬ 
tion of that which happens is called cause, the uncondi¬ 
tioned causality of the cause as phenomenal, liberty, 
while the conditioned causality, in its narrower mean¬ 
ing, is called natural cause. That of which the existence 
is conditioned is called contingent, that of which it is 
unconditioned, necessary. The unconditioned necessity 
of phenomena may be called natural necessity. 

I have called the ideas, which we are at present dis¬ 
cussing, cosmological, partly because we understand by 
world the totality of all phenomena, our ideas being 
directed to that only which is unconditioned among the 
phenomena; partly, because world, in its transcendental 
meaning, denotes the totality of all existing things, and 

^ [Note M. 338] 
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we are concerned only with the completeness of the 
synthesis (although properly only in the regressus to the 
conditions). Considering, therefore, that all thejse ideas 
are transcendent because, though not transcending in 
kind their object, namely, phenomena, but restricted to 
the world of sense (and excluded from all noumena) 
they nevertheless carry synthesis to a degree which 
transcends all possible experience, they may, according 
to my opinion, very properly be called cosmical con¬ 
cepts. With reference to the distinction, however, be¬ 
tween the mathematically or the dynamically uncondi¬ 
tioned at which the regressus aims, I might call the two 
former, in a narrower sense, cosmical concepts (macro- 
cosmically or microcosmically) and tlie remaining two 
transcendent concepts of nature. This distinction, 
though for the present of no great consequence, may 
become important hereafter. 

Section II.^ Antithetic of Pure Reason 

... [M. 339-40] If we apply our reason, not only to 
objects of experience, in order to make use of the prin¬ 
ciples of the understanding, but venture to extend it 
beyond the limit of experience, there arise rationalising 
or sophistical propositions, which can neither hope for 
confirmation nor need fear refutation from experience. 
Every one of them is not only in itself free from con¬ 
tradiction, but can point to conditions of its necessity 
in the nature of reason itself, only that, unfortunately, 
its opposite can produce equally valid and necessary 
grounds for its support. . . . [M. 340-1] 

This dialectical doctrine will not refer to the unity of 
the understanding in concepts of experience, but to the 
unity of reason in mere ideas, the condition of which, 

1 [Cf. M. 339 ff.l 
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as it is meant to agree, as a synthesis according to rules, 
with the understanding, and yet at the same time, as 
the absolute unity of that synthesis, with reason, must 
either, if it is adequate to the unity of reason, be too 
great for the understanding, or, if adequate to the un~ 
derstanding, too small for reason. Hence a conflict 
must arise, which cannot be avoided, do what we will. 

These apparently rational, but really sophistical as¬ 
sertions open a dialectical battle-field, where that side 
always obtains tlie victory which is allowed to make the 
attack, and where those must certainly succumb who are 
obliged to keep on the defensive. ... [M. 341] As 
impartial judges we must take no account of whether 
it be the good or the bad cause which the two champions 
defend. It is best to let them fight it out between them¬ 
selves in the hope that, after they have rather tired out 
than injured each other, they may themselves perceive 
the uselessness of their quarrel, and part as good friends, 
. , . [M. 342-3] 

FIRST CONFLICT OF THE 
TRANSCENDENTAL IDEAS ^ 

Thesis 

The world has a beginning in time, and is limited also 
with regard to space. 


Proof 

For if we assumed that the world had no beginning in 
time, then an eternity must have elapsed up to every 
given point of time, and therefore an infinite series of 

^ [Cf. M. 344 ff. The Statements and Proofs of the four 
theses and antheses are given in full. The Observations have 
been omitted; cf. M. 846-61, 366-61, 364-9, 372-8.] 
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successive states of things must have passed in the world. 
The infinity of a series, however, consists in this, that 
it never can be completed by means of a successive syn¬ 
thesis. Hence an infinite past series of worlds is im¬ 
possible, and the beginning of the world a necessary 
condition of its existence. This was what had to be 
proved first. 

With regard to the second, let us assume again the 
opposite. In that case the world would be given as an 
infinite whole of co-existing things. Now we cannot 
conceive in any way the extension of a quantum, which 
is not given within certain limits to every intuition/ 
except through the synthesis of its parts, nor the totalit)^ 
of such a quantum in any way, except through a com¬ 
pleted synthesis, or by the repeated addition of unity to 
itself.^ In order therefore to conceive the world, which 
fills all space, as a whole, the successive synthesis of the 
parts of an infinite world would have to be looked upon 
as complete; that is, an infinite time would have to be 
looked upon as elapsed, during the enumeration of all 
co-existing things. This is impossible. Hence an in¬ 
finite aggregate of real things cannot be regarded as a 
given whole, nor, therefore, as given at the same time. 
Hence it follows that the world is not infinite, as regards 
extension in space, but enclosed in limits. This was 
the second that had to be proved. 

^ We may perceive an indefinite quantum as a whole, if it 
is included in limits, without having to build up its totality 
by means of measuring, that is, by the successive synthesis of 
its parts. The limits themselves determine its completeness, 
by cutting off everything beyond. 

* The concept of totality is in this case nothing but the rep¬ 
resentation of the completed synthesis of its parts, because, as 
we cannot deduce the concept from the intuition of the whole 
(this being in this case impossible), we can conceive it only 
through the synthesis of its parts, up to the completion of the 
infinite, at least in the idea. 
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Antithesis 

The world has no beginning and no limits in space, 
but is infinite, in respect both to time and space. 

Proof 

For let us assume that it has a beginning. Then, as 
beginning is an existence which is preceded by a time in 
which the thing is not, it would follow that antecedently 
there was a time in which the world was not, that is, an 
empty time. In an empty time, however, it is impos¬ 
sible that anything should take its beginning, because of 
such a time no part possesses any condition as to ex¬ 
istence rather than non-existence, which condition could 
distinguish that part from any other (whether produced 
by itself or through another cause). Hence, though 
many a series of things may take its beginning in the 
world, tile world itself can have no beginning, and in 
reference to time past is infinite. 

With regard to the second, let us assume again the 
opposite, namely, that the world is finite and limited in 
space. In that case the world would exist in an empty 
space without limits. We should therefore have not only 
a relation of things in space, but also of things to space. 
As however the world is an absolute whole, outside of 
which no object of intuition, and therefore no correlate 
of the world can be found, the relation of the world to 
empty space would be a relation to no object. Such a 
relation, and with it the limitation of the world by empty 
space, is nothing, and therefore the world is not limited 
with regard to space, that is, it is infinite in extension.^ 

^ Space is merely the form of external intuition (formal in¬ 
tuition) and not a real bbject that can be perceived by ex..er- 
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SECOND CONFLICT OF THE 
TRANSCENDENTAL IDEAS 

Thesis 

Every compound substance in the world consists of 
simple parts^ and nothing exists anywhere but the sim¬ 
ple, or what is composed of it. 

Proof 

For let us assume that compound substances did not 
consist of simple parts, then, if all composition is re¬ 
moved in thought, there would be no compound part, 
and (as no simple parts are admitted) no simple part 
either, that is, there would remain nothing, and there 
would therefore be no substance at all. Either, there¬ 
fore, it is impossible to remove all composition in 
thought, or, after its removal, there must remain some¬ 
thing that exists without composition, that is the simple. 
In the former case the compound could not itself con- 

nal intuition. Space, as prior to all things which determine 
it (fill or limit it), or rather which give an empirical intui¬ 
tion determined by its form, is, under the name of absolute 
space, nothing but a mere possibility of external phenomena, 
so far as they either exist already, or can be added to given 
phenomena. Empirical intuition, therefore, is not a compound 
of phenomena and of space (perception and empty intuition). 
The one is not a correlate of the other in a synthesis, but the 
two are only connected as matter ai;id form in one and the 
same empirical intuition. If we try to separate one from the 
other, and to place space outside all phenomena, we arrive at 
a number of empty determinations of external intuition, which, 
however, can never be possible perceptions; for instance, mo¬ 
tion or rest of the world in an infinite empty space, i.e. a de¬ 
termination of the mutual relation of the two, which can nevei 
be perceived, and is therefore nothing but the predicate of a 
mere idea. 
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sist of substances (because with them composition is 
only an accidental relation of substances, which sub¬ 
stances, as permanent beings, must subsist without it). 
As this contradicts the supposition, there remains only 
the second view, namely, that the substantial compounds 
in the world consist of simple parts. 

It follows as an immediate consequence that all the 
things in the world are simple beings, that their com¬ 
position is only an external condition, and that, though 
we are unable to remove these elementary substances 
from their state of composition and isolate them, reason 
must conceive them as the first subjects of all composi¬ 
tion, and therefore, antecedently to it, as simple beings. 

Antithesis 

No compound thing in the world consists of simple 
parts, and there exists nowhere in the world anything 
simple. 


Proof 

Assume that a compound thing, a substance, consists 
of simple parts. Then as all external relation, and 
therefore all composition of substances also, is possible 
in space only, it follows that space must consist of as 
many parts as the parts of the compound that occupies 
the space. Space, however, does not consist of simple 
parts, but of spaces. Every part of a compound, there¬ 
fore, must occupy a space. Now the absolutely primary 
parts of every compound are simple. It follows there¬ 
fore that the simple occupies a space. But as every¬ 
thing real, which occupies a space, contains a manifold, 
the parts of which are by the side of each other, and 
which therefore is compounded, and, as a real com- 
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pounds compounded not of accidents (for these could not 
exist by the side of each other, without a substance), 
but of substances, it would follow that the simple is a 
substantial compound, which is self-contradictory. 

The second proposition of the antithesis, that there 
exists nowhere in the world anything simple, is not in¬ 
tended to mean more than that the existence of the 
absolutely simple cannot be proved from any experience 
or perception, whether external or internal, and that the 
absolutely simple is a mere idea, the objective reality 
of which can never be shown in any possible experience, 
so that in the explanation of phenomena it is without 
any application or object. For, if we assumed that an 
object of this transcendental idea might be found in 
experience, the empirical intuition of some one object 
would have to be such as to contain absolutely nothing 
manifold by the side of each other, and combined to a 
unity. But as, from our not being conscious of such a 
manifold, we cannot form any valid conclusion* as to the 
entire impossibility of it in any objective intuition, and 
as without this no absolute simplicity can be established, 
it follows that sucli simplicity cannot be inferred from 
any perception whatsoever. As, therefore, an abso¬ 
lutely simple object can never be given in any possible 
experience, while the world of sense must be looked upon 
as the sum total of all possible experience, it follows 
that nothing simple exists in it. 

This second part of the antithesis goes far beyond 
the first, which only banished the simple from the intui¬ 
tion of the composite, while the second drives it out of 
the whole of nature. Hence we could not attempt to 
prove it out of the concept of any. given object of ex¬ 
ternal intuition (of the compound), but from its rela¬ 
tion to a possible experience in general. 
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£HIRD CONFLICT OF THE 
TRANSCENDENTAL IDEAS 

Thesis 

Causality, according to the laws of nature, is not the 
only causality from which all the phenomena of the 
world can be deduced. In order to account for these 
phenomena it is necessary also to admit another caus¬ 
ality, that of freedom. 


Proof 

Let us assume that there is no other causality but that 
according to the laws of nature. In that case everything 
that takes place, presupposes an anterior state, on which 
it follows inevitably according to a rule. But that ante¬ 
rior state must itself be something which has taken place 
(which has come to be in time, and did not exist before), 
because, if it had always existed, its effect too would 
not have only just arisen, but have existed always. The 
causality, therefore, of a cause, through which some¬ 
thing takes place, is itself an event, which again, ac¬ 
cording to the law of nature, presupposes an anterior 
state and its causality, and this again an anterior state, 
and so on. If, therefore, everything takes place accord¬ 
ing to mere laws of nature, there will always be a sec¬ 
ondary only, but never a primary beginning, and there¬ 
fore no completeness of the series, on the side of 
successive causes. But the law of nature consists in this, 
that nothing takes place without a cause sufficiently de* 
termined a priori. Therefore the proposition, that all 
causality is possible according to the laws of nature 
onlv, contradicts itself, if taken in unlimited generality, 
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end it is impossible^ therefore, to admit that causality 
es the only one. 

We must therefore admit another causality, through 
which something takes place, without its cause being 
further determined according to necessary laws by a 
preceding cause, that is, an absolute spontaneity of 
causes, by which a series of phenomena, proceeding ac¬ 
cording to natural laws, begins by itself; we must con¬ 
sequently admit transcendental freedom, without which, 
even in the course of nature, the series of phenomena 
on the side of causes, can never be perfect. 

Antithesis 

There is no freedom, but everything in the world takes 
place entirely according to the laws of nature. 

Proof 

If we admit that there is freedom, in the transcenden¬ 
tal sense, as a particular kind of causality, according to 
which the events in the world could take place, that is 
a faculty of absolutely originating a state, and with it 
a series of consequences, it would follow that not only 
a series would have its absolute beginning through this 
spontaneity, but the determination of that spontaneity 
itself to produce the series, that is, the causality, would 
have an absolute beginning, nothing preceding it by 
which this act is determined according to permanent 
laws. Every beginning of an act, however, presup¬ 
poses a state in which the cause is not yet active, and 
a dynamically primary beginning of an act presupposes 
a state which has no causal connection with the pre¬ 
ceding state of that cause, that is, in no wise follows 
from it. Transcendental freedom is therefore opposed 
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to the law of causality, and represents such a connec¬ 
tion of successive states of elfective causes, that no 
unity of experience is possible with it. It is therefore 
an empty fiction of the mind, and not to be met with 
in any experience. 

We have, therefore, nothing but nature, in which we 
must try to find tJie connection and order of cosmical 
events. Freedom (independence) from the laws of 
nature is no doubt a deliverance from restraint, but 
also from the guidance of all rules. For we cannot say 
that, instead of the laws of nature, laws of freedom may 
enter into the causality of the course of the world, be¬ 
cause, if determined by laws, it would not be freedom, 
but nothing else but nature. Nature, therefore, and 
transcendental freedom differ from each other like le¬ 
gality and lawlessness. The former, no doubt, imposes 
upon the understanding the difficult task of looking 
higher and higher for the origin of events in the series 
of causes, because their causality is always conditioned. 
In return for this, however, it promises a complete and 
well-ordered unity of experience; while, on the other 
side, the fiction of freedom promises, no doubt, to the 
enquiring mind, rest in the chain of causes, leading him 
up to an unconditioned causality, which begins to act 
by itself, but which, as it is blind itself, tears the thread 
of rules by which alone a complete and coherent expe¬ 
rience is possible. 

FOURTH CONFLICT OF THE 
TRANSCENDENTAL IDEAS 

Thesis 

There exists an absolutely necessary Being belonging 
to the world, either a* a part or as a cause of it. 
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Proof 

The world of sense, as the sum total of all phenomena, 
contains a series of changes without which even the 
representation of a series of time, which forms the con¬ 
dition of the possibility of the world of sense, would 
not be given us.^ But every change has its condition 
which precedes it in time, and renders it necessary. 
Now, everything that is given as conditional presup¬ 
poses, with regard to its existence, a complete series of 
conditions, leading up to that which is entirely uncon¬ 
ditioned, and alone absolutely necessary. Something 
absolutely necessary therefore must exist, if there exists 
a change as its consequence. And this absolutely neces¬ 
sary belongs itself to the world of sense. For if we sup¬ 
posed that it existed outside that world, then the series 
of changes in the world would derive its origin from it, 
while the necessary cause itself would not belong to 
the world of sense. But this is impossible. For as the 
beginning of a temporal series can be determined only 
by that which precedes it in time, it follows that the 
highest condition of the beginning of a series of changes 
must exist in the time when that series was not yet 
(because the beginning is an existence, preceded by a 
time in which the thing which begins was not yet). 
Hence the causality of the necessary cause of changes 
and that cause itself belong to time and therefore to 
phenomena (in which alone time,, as their form, is pos¬ 
sible), and it cannot therefore be conceived as separated 
from the world of sense, as the sum total of all phe- 

^ As formal condition of the possibility of changes, time is 
no doubt objectively prior to them; subjectively, however, 
and in the reality of our consciousness the representation of 
time, like every other, is occasioned solely by perceptions. 
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nomena. It follows, therefore, that something abso^ 
lutely necessary is contained in the world, whether it 
he the whole cosmical series itself, or only a part of it. 

Antithesis 

There nowhere exists an absolutely necessary Being, 
either within or without the world, as the cause of it. 

Proof ^ 

If we supposed that the worlds itself is a necessary 
being, or that a necessary being exists in it, there would 
then be in the series of changes either a beginning, un¬ 
conditionally necessary, and therefore without a cause, 
which contradicts the dynamical law of the determina¬ 
tion of all phenomena in time; or the series itself would 
be without any beginning, and though contingent and 
conditioned in all its parts, yet entirely necessary and 
unconditioned as a whole. This would be self-contra¬ 
dictory, because the existence of a multitude cannot be 
necessary, if no single part of it possesses necessary 
existence. 

If we supposed, on the contrary, that there exists an 
absolutely necessary cause of the world, outside the 
world, then that cause, as the highest member in the 
series of causes of cosmical changes, would begin the 
existence of the latter and their series.^ In that case, 
however, that cause would have to begin to act, and its 
causality would belong to time, and therefore to thfe 
sum total of phenomena. It would belong to the world, 

^ The word to begin is used in two senses. The first is active 
when the cause begins, or starts (inftt), a series of states as 
its effect. The second is passive (or neuter) when the causal¬ 
ity begins in the cause itself (At). I reason here from the 
former to the latter meaning. 
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and would therefore not be outside the world, which is 
contrary to our supposition. Therefore, neither in the 
world, nor outside the world (yet in causal connection 
with it), does there exist anywhere an absolutely neces¬ 
sary Being. 

Section III.^ Of the Interest of Reason in these 
Conflicts 

• . . [M. 379-81] For the present we shall , . . con¬ 
sider which side we should like to take, if it should be¬ 
come necessary to take sides at all. As in this case we 
do not consult the logical test of truth, but only our own 
interest, such an enquiry, though settling nothing as to 
the contested rights of both parties, will have this ad¬ 
vantage, that it makes us understand why those who 
take part in this contest embrace one rather than the 
other side, without being guided by any special insight 
into the subject. It may also explain some other things, 
as, for instance, the zelotic heat of the one and the calm 
assurance of the other party, and why the world greets 
one party with rapturous applause, and entertains to¬ 
wards the other an irreconcileable prejudice. 

There is something which in this preliminary enquiry 
determines the right point of view, from which alone it 
can be carried on with proper completeness, and this is 
the comparison of the principles from which both parties 
start. If we look at the propositions of the antithesis, 
we shall find in it a perfect uniformity in the mode of 
thought and a complete unity of principle, namely, the 
principle of pure empiricism, not only in the explana¬ 
tion of the phenomena of the world, but also in the solu¬ 
tion of the transcendental ideas of the cosmical universe 

»[Cf. M. 379 ff.] 
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itself. The propositions of the thesis, on the contrary, 
rest not only on tlie empirical explanation within the 
series of phenomena, but likewise on intelligible begin¬ 
nings, and its maxim is therefore not simple. With re¬ 
gard to its essential and distinguishing characteristic, I 
shall call it the dogmatism of pure reason. 

On tlie side of dogmatism we find in the determina¬ 
tion of the cosmological ideas, or in the Thesis :— 

First, A certain practical interest, which every right- 
thinking man, if he knows liis true interests, will heart¬ 
ily share. That the world has a beginning; that my 
flunking self is of a simple and therefore indestructible 
nature; that the same self is free in all his voluntary 
actions, and raised above the compulsion of nature; 
tliat, finally, the whole order of things, or the world, 
derives its origin from an original Being, whence every¬ 
thing receives both unity and purposeful connection— 
these are so many foundation stones on which morals 
and religion are built up. The antithesis robs us, or 
seems to rob us, of all these supports. 

Secondly, Reason has a certain speculative interest on 
tlie same side. For if we take and employ the tran¬ 
scendental ideas as they are in the thesis, one may quite 
a priori grasp the whole chain of conditions and compre¬ 
hend the derivation of the conditioned by beginning with 
the unconditioned. This cannot be done by the antithe¬ 
sis, which presents itself in a very unfavorable light, 
because it cannot return to the question as to the con¬ 
ditions of its synthesis any answer which does not lead 
to constantly new questions. According to it one has 
always to ascend from a given beginning to a higher 
one, every part leads always to a still smaller part, every 
event has always before it another event as its cause, 
and the conditions of existence in general always rest 
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on others, without ever receiving unconditioned strength 
and support from a self-subsisting thing, as the origi¬ 
nal Being. 

Thirdly, This side has also the advantage of popu- 
larity, which is by no means its smallest recommendation. 
The common understanding does not see the smallest 
difficulty in the idea of the unconditioned beginning of 
all synthesis, being accustomed rather to descend to 
consequences, than to ascend to causeS^ It finds comfort 
in the ideas of the absolutely first (the possibility of 
which does not trouble it), and at the same time a firm 
point to which the leading strings of its life may be 
attached, while there is no pleasure in a restless ascent 
from condition to condition, and keeping one foot al¬ 
ways in the air. 

On the side of empiricism, so far as it determines 
the cosmological ideas, or the antithesis, there is:— 

First, No such practical interest, arising from the 
pure principles of reason, as morality and religion pos¬ 
sess. On the contrary, empiricism seems to deprive both 
of their power and influence. If there is no original 
Being, different from the world; if the world is without 
a beginning, and therefore without a Creator; if our will 
is not free, and our soul shares the same divisibility and 
perishablencss with matter, moral ideas also and prin¬ 
ciples lose all validity, and fall with the transcendental 
ideas, which formed their theoretic support. 

But, on the other side, empiricism offers advantages 


to the speculative interests of reason, which are very 
^tempting, and far exceed those which the dogmatical 


teacher can promise. With the empiricist the under¬ 


standing is always on its own proper ground, namely. 


the field of all possible experience^ the laws of which 


may be investigated and serve to enlarge certain and 
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intelligible knowledge without end. Here every object 
can and ought to be represented to intuition, both in 
itself and in its relations, or at least in concepts, the 
images of which can be clearl^^and distinctly repre¬ 
sented in given similar intuitions. Not only is there no 
necessity for leaving the chain of the order of nature in 
order to lay hold of ideas, the objects of which are not 
known, because, as mere products of thought, they can 
never be given, but the understanding is not even al¬ 
lowed to leave its proper business and, under pretence 
of its being finished, to cross into the domain of ideal¬ 
ising reason and transcendental concepts, where it need 
no longer observe and investigate according to the laws 
of nature, but only think and dream, without any risk of 
being contradicted by the facts of nature, not being 
bound by their evidence, but justified in passing them 
by, or in even subordinating them to a higher authority, 
namely, that of pure reason. 

Hence the empiricist will never allow that any epoch 
of nature should be considered as the absolutely first, 
or any limit of his vision into the extent of nature should 
be considered as the last. He will not approve of a 
transition from the objects of nature, which he can 
analyse by observation and mathematics and determine 
synthetically in intuition (the extended), to those which 
neither sense nor imagination can ever represent in con^ 
creto (the simple); nor will he concede that a faculty be 
presupposed, even in nature, to act independent of the 
laws of nature (freedom), thus narrowing the opera¬ 
tions of the understanding in investigating, according to 
the necessary rules, the origin of phenomena. Lastly, 
he will never tolerate that the cause of anything should 
be looked for anywhere outside of nature (in the origi¬ 
nal Being), because we know nothing but nature, which 
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alone can offer us objects and instruct us as to their 
laws. 

If the empirical philosopher had no other purpose 
with his antithesis but to put down the rashness and 
presumption of reason in mistaking her true purpose, 
while boasting of insight and hnoxdedge, where insight 
and knowledge come to an end, nay, while representing, 
what might have been allowed to pass on account of 
practical interests, as a real advancement of speculative 
enquiry, in order, when it is so disposed, either to tear 
the thread of physical enquiry, or to fasten it, under the 
pretence of enlarging our knowledge, to those tran¬ 
scendental ideas, which really teach us only that we 
know nothing; if, I say, the empiricist were satisfied 
with this, then his principle would only serve to teach 
moderation in claims, modesty in assertions, and en¬ 
courage the greatest possible enlargement of our under¬ 
standing through the true teacher given to us, namely, 
experience. For in such a case we should not be de¬ 
prived of our own intellectual presumptions or of our 
faith in their influence on our practical interests. They 
would only have lost the pompous titles of science and 
rational insight, because true speculative knowledge can 
never have any other object but experience; and, if we 
transcend its limits, our synthesis, which attempts new 
kinds of knowledge independent of experience, lacks 
that substratum of intuition to which alone it could be 
applied. 

As it is, empiricism becomes often itself dogmatical 
with regard to ideas, and boldly denies what goes be¬ 
yond the sphere of its intuitive knowledge, and thus 
becomes guilty itself of a want of modesty, which here 
is all the more reprehensible, because an irreparable 
injury is thereby inflicted on the practical interests of 
reason. . . . [M. 386-96] 
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Section V.^ Sceptical Representation of the Cosmologi¬ 
cal Questions in the Four^ Transcendental Ideas 

We should no doubt gladly desist from wishing to 
have our questions answered dogmatically, if we under¬ 
stood beforehand that, whatever the answer might be, 
it would only increase our ignorance, and throw us from 
one incomprehensibility into another, from one obscurity 
into a still greater obscurity, or it may be even into con¬ 
tradictions. If our question can only be answered by 
yes or no, it would seem to be prudent to take no ac¬ 
count at first of the probable grounds of the answer, 
but to consider before, what we should gain, if the an¬ 
swer was yes, and what, if the answer was no. If we 
should find that in either case nothing comes of it but 
mere nonsense, we are surely called upon to examine 
our question critically, and to see whether it does not 
rest on a groundless supposition, playing only with an 
idea which betrays its falsity in its application and its 
consequences better than when represented by itself. 
This is the great advantage of the sceptical treatment of 
questions which pure reason puts to pure reason. We 
get rid by it, with a little effort, of a great amount of 
dogmatical rubbish, in order to put in its place sober 
criticism which, as a true cathartic, removes successfully 
all illusion with its train of omniscience. 

If, therefore, I could know beforehand that a cosmo¬ 
logical idea, in whatever way it might try to realise 
the unconditioned of the regressive synthesis of phe¬ 
nomena (whether in the manner of the thesis or in that 

" [Cf. 396 ff. For Section IV, Cf. M. 389-96.] 

* [As will appear presently, what Kant says in this section 
really applies only to the first two antinomies. The portions of 
the section least consistent with Section IX, below, have there¬ 
fore been omitted. Cf. below p. 217.] 
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of the antithesis), that, I say, the cosmological idea 
would always be either too large or too small for any 
concept of the understanding, I should understand that, 
as that cosmological idea refers only to an object of ex¬ 
perience which is to correspond to a possible concept of 
the understanding, it must be empty and without mean¬ 
ing,^ because the object does not fit into it, what¬ 
ever I may do to adapt it. And this must really be the 
case with all ^ cosmical concepts, which on that very 
account involve reason, so long as it remains attached to 
them, in inevitable antinomy. For suppose: — 

First, That the world has no beginning, and you will 
find that it is too large for your concept, which, as it 
consists in a successive regressus, can never reach the 
whole of past eternity. Or, suppose, that the world has 
a beginning, then it is again too small for the concept 
of your understanding engaged in the necessary empiri¬ 
cal regressus. For as a beginning always presupposes 
a time preceding, it is not yet unconditioned; and the 
Jaw of the empirical use of the understanding obliges 
you to look for a higher condition of time, so that, with 
reference to such a law, the world (as limited in time) 
is clearly too small. 

The same applies to the twofold answer to the ques¬ 
tion regarding the extent of the world in space. For if 
it is infinite and unlimited, it is too large for every pos¬ 
sible empirical concept, li it is finite and limited, you 
have a perfect right to ask what determines that limit. 
Empty space is not an independent correlate of things, 
and cannot be a final condition, still less an empirical 
condition forming a part of a possible experience;—for 
how can there be experience of what is absolutely void.^ 
But, in order to produce an absolute, totality in an em- 

‘ {This extreme statement is modified in later sections.] 

•[Cf. Ed.’s note above p, 205.] 
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pirical synthesis, it is always tequisite that the uncon¬ 
ditioned should be an empirical concept. Thus it fol¬ 
lows that a limited world would be too small for your 
concept. 

Secondly, If every phenomenon in space (matter) 
consists of an infinite number of parts, the regressus of 
a division will always be too large for your concept, 
while if the division of space is to stop at any member 
(the simple), it would be too small for the idea of the 
unconditioned, because that member always admits of a 
regressus to more parts contained in it. . . . [M. 398-9] 

We have said that in all these cases, the cosrnical 
idea is either too large or too small for the empirical re¬ 
gressus, and therefore for every possible concept of the 
understanding. But why did we not take the opposite 
view and say that in the former case the empirical con¬ 
cept is always too small for the idea, and in the latter 
too large, so that blame should attach to the empirical 
regressus, and not to the cosmological idea, which we 
accused of deviating from its object, namely, possible 
experience, either by its too-much or its too-little? The 
reason was this. It is possible experience alone that 
can impart reality to our concepts; without this, a con¬ 
cept is only an idea without truth, and without any ref¬ 
erence to an object. Hence the possible empirical con¬ 
cept was the standard by which to judge the idea, 
whether it be an idea and fiction only, or whether it has 
an object in the world. For we then only say that any¬ 
thing is relatively to something else either too large or 
too small, if it is required for the sake of the other and 
ought to be adapted to it. . . . [M. 399-400] You 
would never say that the man is too large for his coat, 
but that the coat is too small for the man. 

We have thus been led at least to a well-founded 
\suspicion that the cosmological ideas, and with them all 
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the conflicting sophistical assertions, may rest on an 
empty and merely imaginary conception of the manner 
in which the object of those ideas can be given, and this 
suspicion may lead us on the right track to discover the 
illusion which has so long led us astray. 

Section VI.^ Transcendental Idealism as the Key to 
the Solution of Cosmological Dialectic 

It has been sufficiently proved in the transcendental 
Esthetic that everything which is perceived in space 
and time, therefore all objects of an experience possible 
to us, are nothing but phenomena, that is, mere represen¬ 
tations which, such as they are represented, namely, as 
extended beings, or series of changes, have no inde¬ 
pendent existence outside our thoughts. This system I 
call Transcendental Idealism, . . • [M. 400-1] 

I ^ have sometimes called it formal idealism also, in 
order to distinguish it from the material or common 
idealism, which doubts or denies the very existence of 
external things. In some cases it seems advisable to 
use these terms rather than those in the text, in order to 
prevent all misunderstanding. 

[This] transcendental ^ idealism . . . allows that the 
objects of external intuition may be real, as they are 
perceived in space, and likewise all changes in time, as 
they are represented by the internal sense. For as space 
itself is a form of that intuition which we call external, 
and as there would be no empirical representation at 
all, unless there were objects in space, we can and must 
admit the extended beings in it as real; and the same 
applies to time. Space itself, however, as well as time, 
1 rCf. M. 400] 
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and with them all phenomena, are not things by them¬ 
selves, but representations, and cannot exist outside our 
mind; and even the internal sensuous intuition of our 
mind (as an object of consciousness) which is repre¬ 
sented as determined by the succession of different 
states in time, is not a real self, as it exists by itself, or 
what is called the transcendental subject, but a phe¬ 
nomenon only, given to the sensibility of this to us un¬ 
known being. It cannot be admitted that this internal 
phenomenon exists as a thing by itself, because it is 
under tlie condition of time, which can never be the 
determination of anything by itself. In space and time, 
however, the empirical truth of phenomena is sufficiently 
established, and kept quite distinct from a dream, if 
both are properly and completely connected together in 
experience, according to empirical laws. 

The objects of experience are therefore never given 
by themselves, but in our experience only, and do not 
exist outside it. That there may be inhabitants in the 
moon, though no man has ever seen them, must be ad¬ 
mitted; but it means no more than that, in the possible 
progress of our experience, we may meet with them; 
for everything is real that hangs together with a per¬ 
ception, according to the laws of empirical progress. 
They are therefore real, if they are empirically con¬ 
nected with any real consciousness, although they are 
not therefore real by themselves, that is, apart from that 
progress of experience. . . . [M. 402] 

The faculty of sensuous intuition is really some kind 
of receptivity only, according to which we are affected 
in a certain way by representations the mutual relation 
of which is a pure intuition of space and time (mere 
forms of our sensibilit}^), and which, if they are con¬ 
nected and determined in that relation of space and 
time, according to the laws of the unity of experience. 
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are called objects. The non-sensuous cause of these 
representations is entirely unknown to us, and we can 
never perceive it as an object, for such a cause would 
have to be represented neither in space nor in time, 
which are conditions of sensuous representations only, 
and without which we cannot conceive any intuition. We 
may, however, call that purely intelligible cause of phe¬ 
nomena in general, the transcendental object, in order 
that we may have something which corresponds to sen¬ 
sibility as a kind of receptivity. We may ascribe to 
that transcendental object the whole extent and con¬ 
nection of all our possible perceptions, and we may say 
that it is given by itself antecedently to all experience. 
Phenomena, however, are given accordingly, not by 
themselves, but in experience only, because they arc 
mere representations which as perceptions only, sig¬ 
nify a real object, provided that the perception is con¬ 
nected with all others, according to the rules of unity in 
experience. Thus we may say that the real things of 
time past are given in the transcendental object of ex¬ 
perience, but they only are objects to me, and real in 
time past, on the supposition that I conceive that a re¬ 
gressive series of possible perceptions (whether by the 
light of history, or by the vestiges of causes and effects), 
in one word, the course of the world, leads, according 
to empirical laws, to a past series of time, as a condition 
of the present time. It is therefore represented as real, 
not by itself, but in connection with a possible experi¬ 
ence, so that all past events from time immemorial and 
before my own existence mean after all nothing but the 
possibility of an extension of the chain of experience, 
beginning with present perception.and leading upwards 
to the conditions which determine it in time. . . . 
[M. 404-13] 
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Section VIII.^ The Regulative ^ Principle of Pure 
Reason with Regard to the Cosmological Ideas 

As through the cosmological principle of totality no 
real maximum is given of the series of conditions in the 
world of sense, as a thing by itself, but can only be re¬ 
quired in the regrcssus of that series, that principle of 
pure reason, if thus amended, still retains its validity, 
not indeed as an axiom, requiring us to think the totality 
in the object as real, but as a problem for the under¬ 
standing, and therefore for the subject, encouraging us 
to undertake and to continue, according to the complete¬ 
ness in the idea, the regressus in the series of condi¬ 
tions of anything given as conditioned. In our sensi¬ 
bility, that is, in space and time, every condition which 
we can reach in examining given phenomena is again 
conditioned, because these phenomena are not objects 
by themselves, in which something absolutely uncondi¬ 
tioned might possibly exist, but empirical representa¬ 
tions only, w'hich always must have their condition in 
intuition, whereby they are determined in space and 
time. The principle of reason is therefore properly a 
rule only, which in the series of conditions of given phe¬ 
nomena postulates a regressus which is never allowed to 
stop at anything absolutely unconditioned. It is there¬ 
fore no principle of the possibility of experience and of 
the empirical knowledge of the objects of the senses, 
and not therefore a principle of the understanding, be¬ 
cause every experience is (according to a given intui- 

1 rCf. M. 413 ff. For Section VII, cf. M. 406-413.] 

^ [A principle is “regulative” when it merely guides our 
thinking by indicating the goal towards which investigation 
should be directed and the manner in which thought should 
operate; it is “constitutive” when it makes definite assertions 
regarding the existence atid nature of the objectively real.] 
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tion) within its limits; nor is it a constitutive principle 
of reason, enabling us to extend the concept of the 
world of sense bejmnd all possible experience, but it is 
merely a principle of the greatest possible continuation 
and extension of our experience, allowing no empirical 
limit to be taken as an absolute limit. It is therefore a 
principle of reason, which, as a rule, postulates what we 
ought to do in the regressus, but does not anticipate what 
may be given in the object, before such regressus. I 
therefore call it a regulative principle of reason, while, 
on the contrary, the principle of the absolute totality 
of the series of conditions, as given in the object (the 
phenomena) by itself, would be a constitutive cosmo¬ 
logical principle, tlic hollowness of which I have tried 
to indicate by this very distinction, thus preventing what 
otherwise would have inevitably happened (through a 
transcendental surreptitious proceeding), namely, an 
idea, which is to serve as a rule only, being invested 
with objective reality. . • , [M. 414-19] 

Section IX.^ Of the Empirical Use of the Regulative 
Principle of Reason with Regard to all 
Cosmological Ideas 
. . . [M. 419-20] 

I. Solution of the Cosmological Idea of the Totality of 
the Composition of Phenomena in an Universe ^ 

Here, as well as in the other cosmological problems, 
the regulative principle of reason is founded on the 
proposition that, in the empirical regressus, no experi¬ 
ence of am absolute limit, that is, of any condition as 
such, which empirically is absolutely unconditioned, can 

^rCf. M. 419 ff.] 

2 [Cf. M. 420) 
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exist. The ground of this is that such an experience 
would contain a limitation of plienomena by nothing or 
by the void, on which tlic continued regressus by means 
of experience must abut; and this is impossible. 

This proposition, which says that in an empirical 
regressus I can only arrive at the condition which itself 
must be considered empirically conditioned, contains 
the rule in terminis, that however far I may have 
reached in the ascending series, I must always enquire 
for a still higher member of that series, whether it be 
known to me by experience or not. 

For the solution, therefore, of the first cosmological 
problem, nothing more is wanted than to determine 
whether, in the regressus to the unconditioned extension 
of the universe (in time and in space), this nowhere 
limited ascent is to be called a regressus in mf.nitum, 
or a regressus in indefiniiuin. 

The mere general representation of the series of all 
past states of the world, and of the things which exist 
together in space, is itself nothing but a possible empiri¬ 
cal regressus, which I represent to myself, though as 
yet as indefinite, and through which alone the concept 
of such a series of conditions of the perception given to 
me can arise.^ Now the universe exists for me as a 
concept only, and never (as a whole) as an intuition. 
Hence I cannot from its quantity conclude the quantity 
of the regressus, and determine the one by the other; 
but I must first frame to myself a concept of the quan¬ 
tity of the world through the quantity of the empirical 
regressus. Of this, however, I never know anything 

^This cosmical series can therefore be neither greater nor 
smaller than the possible empirical regressus on which alone 
its concept rests. And as this can give neither a definite in¬ 
finite, nor a definite finite (absolutely limited), it becomes 
clear that we cannot accept the quantity of the world, either 
as finite or as infinite, because the regressus (by which it 
is represented) admits of neither the one nor the other. 
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more than that, empirically, I must go on from every 
given member of the series of conditions to a higher and 
more distant member. Hence the quantity of the whole 
of phenomena is not absolutely determined, and we can¬ 
not say therefore that it is a regressus in infinitum, be¬ 
cause this would anticipate the members which the re¬ 
gressus has not yet reached, and represent its number 
as so large that no empirical synthesis could ever reach 
it. It would therefore (though negatively only) deter¬ 
mine the quantity of the world prior to the regressus, 
which is impossible, because it is not given to me by 
any intuition (in its totality), so that its quantity can¬ 
not be given prior to the regressus. Hence we cannot 
say anything of the quantity or extension of the world 
by itself, not even that there is in it a regressus in in¬ 
finitum] but we must look for the concept of its quan¬ 
tity according to the rule that determines the empirical 
regressus in it. This rule, however, says no more than 
that, however far we may have got in the series of em¬ 
pirical conditions, we ought never to assume an abso¬ 
lute limit, but subordinate every phenomenon, as con¬ 
ditioned, to another, as its condition, and that we must 
proceed further to that condition. This is the regressus 
in indefinitum, which, as it fixes no quantity in the ob¬ 
ject, can clearly enough be distinguished from the re¬ 
gressus in infinitum. 

I cannot say therefore that, as to time past or as to 
space, the world is infinite. For such a concept of 
quantity, as a given infinity, is empirical, and therefore, 
with reference to the world as an object of the senses, 
absolutely impossible. Nor shall I say that the regres¬ 
sus, beginning with a given perception, and going on to 
everything that limits it in a series, both in space and 
in time past, goes on in infinitum, because this would 
presuppose an infinite quantity of the world. Nor can 
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I say again that it is finite, for the absolute limit is like¬ 
wise empirically impossible. Hence it follows that I 
shall not be able to say anything of the whole object 
of experience (the world of sense), but only of the rule, 
according to which experience can take place and be 
continued in accordance with its object. . . . [M. 423] 

From this follows at the same time the affirmative 
answer, that the regressus in the series of the phenomena 
of the world, intended as a determination of the quan¬ 
tity of the world, goes on in indefinitum, which is the 
same as if we say that the world of sense has no abso¬ 
lute quantity, but that the empirical regressus (through 
which alone it can be given on the side of its conditions) 
has its own rule, namely, to advance from every member 
of the series, as conditioned, to a more distant member, 
whether by our own experience, or by the guidance of 
history, or through the chain of causes and their effects; 
and nevar to dispense with the extension of the possible 
empirical use of the understanding, this being the proper 
and really only task of reason and its principles. . . . 
\M. 424-5] 

II. Solution of the Cosmological Idea of the Totality of 
the Division of a Whole given in Intuition ^ 

if I divide a whole, given in intuition, I proceed from 
the conditioned to the conditions of its possibility. The 
division of the parts (subdivisio or decomposition is a 
regressus in the series of those conditions. The abso¬ 
lute totality of this series could only be given, if the re¬ 
gressus could reach the simple parts. But if all parts 
in a continuously progressing decomposition are always 
divisible again, then the division, that is, the regressus 
from the conditioned to its conditions, goes on in infini- 

1 fCf. M. 426 ff.] 
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turn; because the conditions (the parts) are contained in 
the conditioned itself, and as that is given as complete 
in an intuition enclosed within limits, are all given with 
it. The regressus must therefore not be called a re- 
gressus in indefinitum, such as was alone allowed by the 
former cosmological idea, where from the conditioned 
we had to proceed to conditions outside it, and therefore 
not given at the same time through it, but first to be 
added in the empirical regressus. It is not allowed, 
however, even in the case of a whole that is divisible in 
infinitum, to say, that it consists of infinitely many parts. 
For although all parts are contained in the intuition of 
the whole, yet the whole division is not contained in it, 
because it consists in the continuous decomposition, or 
in the regressus itself, which first makes that series real. 
As this regressus is infinite, all members (parts) at 
which it arrives are contained, no doubt, in the given 
whole as aggregates*, but not so the whole series of the 
division, which is successively infinite and never com¬ 
plete, and cannot, therefore, represent an infinite num¬ 
ber, or any comprehension of it as a whole. 

It is easy to apply this remark to space. Every space, 
perceived within its limits, is such a whole the parts of 
which, in spite of all decomposition, are always spaces 
again, and therefore divisible in infinitum. 

From this follows, quite naturally, the second appli¬ 
cation to an external phenomenon, enclosed within its 
limits (body). The divisibility of this is founded on the 
divisibility of space, which constitutes the possibility of 
the body, as an extended whole. This is therefore divisi¬ 
ble in infinitum, without consisting, however, of an in¬ 
finite number of parts. 

It might seem indeed, as a body must be represented 
as a substance in space, that, with regard to the law 
of the divisibility of space, it might differ from it, for 
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we might possibly concede, that in the latter case de¬ 
composition could never do away with all composition, 
because in that case ail space, which besides has nothing 
independent of its own, would cease to be (which is im¬ 
possible), while, even if all composition of matter 
should be done away with in thought, it would not seem 
compatible with the concept of a substance that nothing 
should remain of it, because substance is meant to be 
the subject of all composition, and ought to remain in its 
elements, although their connection in space, by which 
they become a body, should have been removed. But, 
what applies to a thing by itself, represented by a pure 
concept of the understanding, does not apply to what 
is called substance, as a phenomenon. This is not an 
absolute subject, but only a permanent image of sensi¬ 
bility, nothing in fact but intuition, in which nothing 
unconditioned can ever be met with. ... fM. 427-8] 

. . . Preliminary Remark for the Solution of the Tram- 
scendental-dynamical Ideas ^ 

. . . [M. 428-9] [Thus far] we have overlooked an 
essential distinction between the objects, that is, the con¬ 
cepts of the understanding, which reason tries to raise 
into ideas. Two of them, according to the above table 
of the categories, imply a mathematical, the remaining 
two a dynamical synthesis of phenomena. Hitherto this 
overlooking was of no great importance, because, in 
the general representation of all transcendental ideas, 
we always remained under phenomenal conditions, and 
with regard to the two transcendental-mathematical 
ideas also, we had to do with no object but the phe¬ 
nomenal only. Now, however, as we have come to con¬ 
sider the dynamical concepts of the understanding, so 
1 [Cf. M. 428 ff.] 
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far as they should be rendered adequate to the idea of 
reason, that distinction becomes important, and opens 
to us an entirely new insight into the character of the 
suit in which reason is implieated. That suit had be¬ 
fore been dismissed, as resting on both sides on wrong 
presuppositions. Now, howevxr, as there seems to be 
in the dynamical antinomy such a presupposition as may 
be compatible with the pretensions of reason, and as 
the judge himself supplies perhaps the deficiency of 
legal grounds, which had been misunderstood on both 
sides, the suit may possibly be adjusted, from this point 
of view, to the satisfaction of both parties, wliieh was 
impossible in the conflict of the mathematical antinomy. 

If we merely look to the extension of the series of 
conditions, and whether they are adequate to the idea, or 
wliether the idea is too large or too small for them, the 
scries are no doubt all liomogeneous. Ilut the concept 
of the understanding on which these ideas are founded 
contains either a sifnihes'is of the homogeneous only 
(which is presupposed in the composition as well as the 
decomposition of every quantity), or of the heterogeneous 
also, which must at least be admitted as possible in the 
dynamical synthesis, both in a causal connection, and 
in the connection of the necessary with the contingent. 

Thus it happens that none but sensuous conditions 
can enter into the mathematical connection of the series 
of phenomena, that is, conditions which themselves are 
part of the scries; while the dynamical series of sensuous 
conditions admits also of a heterogeneous condition, 
which is not a part of the series, but, as merely intelli¬ 
gible, outside it; so that a certain satisfaction is given 
to reason by the unconditioned being placed before the 
phenomena, without disturbing the series of the phe¬ 
nomena, which must always be conditioned, or breaking 
it off, contrary to the principles of the understanding. 
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Owing to the dynamical ideas admitting of a condi¬ 
tion of the phenomena outside their series, that is, a con¬ 
dition which itself is not a phenomenon, something arises 
which is totally different from the result of the mathe¬ 
matical antinomy. Tlie result of that antinomy was, 
that botli the contradictory dialectical statements had 
to be declared false. The througliout conditioned char¬ 
acter, however, of the dynamical series, which is in¬ 
separable from them as phenomena, if connected with 
the empirically unconditioned, but at the same time not 
sensuous condition, may give satisfaction to the under¬ 
standing on one, and the reason on the other side, ^ be¬ 
cause the dialectical arguments which, in some way or 
other, required unconditioned totality in mere phe¬ 
nomena, vanish; while the propositions of reason, if 
thus amended, may both he true, . . , [M. 431] 

III. Solution of the Cosmological Ideas with Regard to 
the Totality of the Derivation of Cosmical Events 
from their Causes " 

We can conceive two kinds of causality only with 
reference to events, causality either of nature or of free¬ 
dom. The former is the connection of one state in the 
world of sense with a preceding state, on which it fol¬ 
lows according to a rule. As the causality of phenomena 
depends on conditions of time, and as the preceding 
state, if it had always existed, could not have produced 
an effect, which first takes place in time, it follows that 
the causality of the cause of that which happens or 
arises must, according to the principle of the under¬ 
standing, have itself arisen and require a cause. 

1 [Note, M. 431] 

® [Cf. M 432] 
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By freedom^ on the contrary, in its cosmological 
meaning, I understand the faculty of beginning a state 
spontaneously. Its causality, therefore, does not de¬ 
pend, according to the law of nature, on another cause, 
by which it is determined in time. In this sense freedom 
is a purely transcendental idea, which, first, contains 
nothing derived from experience, and, secondly, the ob¬ 
ject of which cannot be determined in any experience', 
because it is a general rule, even of the possibility of all 
experience, that everything which happens has a cause, 
and that therefore the causality also of the cause, which 
itself has happened or arisen, must again have a cause. 
In this manner the whole field of experience, however 
far it may extend, has been changed into one great whole 
of nature. As, however, it is impossible in this way to 
arrive at an absolute totality of the conditions in causal 
relations, reason creates for itself the idea of spon¬ 
taneity, or the power of beginning by itself, without 
an antecedent cause determining it to action, according 
to the law of causal connection. 

It is extremely remarkable, that the practical concept 
of freedom is founded on the transcendental idea of free¬ 
dom, which constitutes indeed the real difficulty which 
at all times has surrounded the question of the possibil¬ 
ity of freedom. Freedom, in its practical sense, is the 
independence of our (arbitrary) will from the coercion 
through sensuous impulses. Our (arbitrary) will is sen¬ 
suous, so far as it is affected pathologically (by sensuous 
impulses); it is called animal (arhitrium hrutum), if 
necessitated pathologically. The human will is certainly 
sensuous, an arhitrium sensitivum, but not hrutum, but 
liherum, because sensuous impulses do not necessitate 
its action, but there is in man a faculty, of determination, 
independent of the necessitation through sensuous im¬ 
pulses. 
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It can easily be seen that, if all causality in the world 
of sense belonged to nature, every event would be deter~ 
mined in time through another, according to necessary 
laws. As therefore the phenomena, in determining the 
will, would render every act necessary as their natural 
effect, the annihilation of transcendental freedom would 
at the same time destroy all practical freedom. Practical 
freedom presupposes that, although something has not 
happened, it ought to have happened, and that its cause 
therefore had not that determining force among phe¬ 
nomena, which could prevent the causality of our will 
from producing, independently of those natural causes, 
and even contrary to their force and influence, some¬ 
thing determined in the order of time, according to em¬ 
pirical laws, and from originating entirely by itself a 
series of events. 

What happens here is what happens generally in the 
conflict of reason venturing beyond the limits of possi¬ 
ble experience, namely, that the problem is not physi¬ 
ological, but transcendental. Hence the question of the 
possibility of freedom concerns no doubt psychology; 
but its solution, as it depends on dialectical arguments 
of pure reason, belongs entirely to transcendental 
philosophy. In order to enable that philosophy to give 
a satisfactory answer, which it cannot decline to do, I 
must first try to determine more accurately its proper 
procedure in this task. ... [M. 434] 

All depends here only on the dynamical relation of 
conditions to the conditioned, so that in the question on 
nature and freedom we at once meet with the difficulty, 
whether freedom is indeed possible, and whether, if it 
is possible, it can exist together with the universality 
of the natural law of causality. Tne question in fact 
arises, whether it is a proper disjunctive proposition to 
say, that every effect in the world must arise, either from 
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naturer, or from freedom, or whether both cannot coex¬ 
ist in the same event in different relations. The cor¬ 
rectness of the principle of the unbroken connection of 
all events in the world of sense, according to unchange¬ 
able natural laws, is firmly establislied by the transcen¬ 
dental Analytic, and admits of no limitation. The 
question, therefore, can only be whether, in spite of it, 
freedom also can be found in the same effect which is 
determined by nature; or whether freedom is entirely 
excluded by that inviolable rule } Here the common but 
fallacious supposition of the absolute reality of phe¬ 
nomena shows at once its pernicious influence in em¬ 
barrassing reason. For if phenomena are things by 
themselves, freedom cannot be saved. Nature in that 
case is the complete and sufficient cause determining 
every event, and its condition is always contained in 
that series of phenomena only which, together with their 
effect, are necessary under the law of nature. If, on 
the contrary, plienomena are taken for nothing except 
what they are in reality, namely, not things by them¬ 
selves, but representations only, which are connected 
with each other according to empirical laws, they must 
themselves have causes, which are not phenomenal. Such 
an intelligible cause, however, is not determined with 
reference to its causality by phenomena, although its 
effects become phenomenal, and can thus be determined 
by other phenomena. That intelligible cause, therefore, 
with its causality, is outside the series, though its effects 
are to be found in the series of empirical conditions. 
The effect therefore can, with reference to its intelligible 
cause, be considered as free, and yet at the same time, 
with reference to phenomena, as resulting from them 
according to the necessity of nature; a distinction which, 
if thus represented, in a general and entirely abstract 
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form, may seem extremely subtle and obscure, but will 
become clear in its practical application. ... [M. 436] 
Whatever in an object of the senses is not itself phe¬ 
nomenal, I call intelligible. If, therefore, what in the 
world of sense must be considered as phenomenal, pos¬ 
sesses in itself a faculty which is not the object of sensu¬ 
ous intuition, but through which it can become the 
cause of phenomena, the causality of that being mafy be 
considered from two sides, as mtelligihle in its action, 
as tlic causality of a thing by itself, and as sensible in 
the effects of the action, as the causality of a phenome¬ 
non in the world of sense. Of the faculty of such a 
being we should have to form both an empirical and an 
intellectual concept of its causality, both of which con¬ 
sist together in one and the same effect. This twofold 
way of conceiving the faculty of an object of the senses 
does not contradict any of the concepts which we have 
to form of phenomena and of a possible experience. For 
as all phenomena, not being things by themselves, must 
have for their foundation a transcendental object, de¬ 
termining them as mere representations, there is nothing 
to prevent us from attributing to that transcendental 
object, besides the quality through which it becomes 
ph enomenal, a causality also which is not phenomenal,^ 
although its effect appears in the phenomenon. Every 
efficient cause, however, must have a character, that is. 



without which it would not be a cause. Accordin^-tto 
this we should have in every subject of the world of 
sense, first, an empirical character, through which its 
acts, as phenomena, stand with other phenomena in an 
unbroken/connection, according to permanent laws of 
naturdfand could be derived from them as their condi¬ 
tions, and in connection with them form the links of 
one and the same serifs in the order of nature. Secondly, 
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we should have to allo w to it an intejliffible character 
also, by which, it is true, it becomes the cause of the 
same acts as phenomena, but which itself is not subject 
to any conditions of sensibility, and never phenomen^lfr 
We might call the former the character of such a thing, 
as a phenomenon^ in tbe latter the character of the 
thing by itself. 

^cording to its intelligible character, this active sub¬ 
ject would not depend on conditions of time, for time is 
only the condition of phenomena, and not of things by 
themselves. In it no act would arise or perish, neither 
would it be subject therefore to the law of determination 
in time and of all that is changeable, namely, that every¬ 
thing which happens must have its cause in the phe¬ 
nomena (of the previous state). In one word its caus¬ 
ality, so far as it is intelligible, would not have a place 
in the series of empirical conditions by which the event 
is rendered necessary in the world of sense. It is true 
that that intelligible character could never be known 
immediately, becau^we cannot perceive anything, ex¬ 
cept so far as it a^ears, but it would nevertheless have 
to be conceived^according to the empirical character, as 
we must always admit in thought a transcendental ob¬ 
ject, as the foundation of phenomena, though we know 
nothing of what it is by itself. . . . [M. 438-9] 

ExjjUSnation of the Cosmological Idea of Freedom in 
^^onneetton with the General Necessity of Nature ^ 

. . . [M. 439-41] We require the principle of the 
causality of phenomena among themselves, in order to 
be able to look for and to produce natural conditions, 
that is, phenomenal causes of natural- events. If this is 
admitted and not weakened by any exceptions, the un- 

1 fCf. M. 439 If.] 
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derstanding, which in its empirical employment recog¬ 
nises in all events nothing but nature, and is quite 
justified in doing so, has really all that it can demand, 
and the explanations of physical phenomena may pro¬ 
ceed without let or hindrance*. The understanding 
would not be wronged in the least, if we assumed, though 
it be a mere fiction, that some among the natural causes 
have a faculty which is intelligible only, and whose 
determination to activity does not rest on empirical 
conditions, but on mere grounds of the intellect, if only 
the phenomenal activity of that cause isjn accordance 
with all the laws of empirical causalil;y^. For in this 
way the active subject, as causa phaenomenon, would be 
joined with nature through the indissoluble dependence 
of all its actions, and the noumenon only of that sub¬ 
ject (with all its phenomenal causality) would contain 
certain conditions which, if we want to ascend from the 
empirical to the transcendent^object;, would have to be 
considered as intelligible only. For, if only we follow 
the rule of nature in that which may b^he cause among 
phenomena, it is indifferent to us wjlat kind of ground 
of those phenomena, and of thehr connection, may be 
conceived to exist in the transcendental subject, which 
is empirically unknown to us. This intelligible ground 
does not touch the empirical questions, but concerns 
only, as it would seem, the thought in the pure under¬ 
standing; and although the effects of that thought and 
action of the pure understanding may be discovered in 
the phenomena, these have nevertheless to be completely 
explained from their phenomenal cause, according to the 
laws of nature, by taking their empirical character as 
the highest ground of explanation, and passing by the 
intelligible character, which is the transcendental cause 
of the other, as entirely unknown, except so far as it is 
indicated by the empirical, as its sensuous sign. Let 
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us apply this to experience. Man is one among the 
phenomena of the world of sense, and in so far one of 
the natural causes the causality of which must be sub¬ 
ject to empirical laws. As such he must therefore have 
an ein 2 :)irical charaeter, like all other objects of nature. 
We perceive it through the forces ami faculties which 
he shows in his actions and effects.'^ In the lifeless or 
merely animal nature we see no ground for admitting 
any faculty, except as sensuously conditioned. Man, 
however, who knows all the rest of nature through his 
senses only, knows himself through mere apperception 
also, and this in actions and internal determinations, 
which he cannot ascribe to the impressions of tli^ senses. 
Man is thus to himself partly a phenomenon, partly, 
however, nanudv with reference to certain faculties, a 
purely intellig ible object, because the actions of tES^ 
faculties cannotn5S"^criI>e(l to the receptivity of sensi¬ 
bility. We call these faculties understanding and rea¬ 
son. It is tlie latter, in particular, which is entirely dis¬ 
tinguished from all empirically conditioned forces or 
faculties, because it weighs its objects according to 
ideas, and determines the understanding accordingly, 
which then makes an empirical use of its (by themselves, 
however pure) concepts. 

That ^ our reason possesses causality, or that we at 
least represent to ourselves such a causality in it, is 
clear from the imperatives which, in all practical mat¬ 
ters, we impose as rules on our executive powers. The 
ought expresses a kind of necessity and connection with 
causes, which we do not find elsewhere in the whole of 
nature. The understanding can know in nature only 
what is present, past, or future. It is impossible that 
anything in it ought to be different from what it is in 

^ [In the following paragraphs Kant anticipates his own 
ethical theory, which is fully expounded below. Cf. pp. 268 ff.] 
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reality, in all these relations of time. Nay, if we only 
look at the course of nature, the ought has no mean¬ 
ing whatever. We cannot ask, what ought to be in 
nature, as little as we can ask, what qualities a circle 
ought to possess. We can only ask what happens in it, 
and what qualities that wliich happens has. 

This ought expresses a possible action, the ground 
of which cannot be anything but a mere concept; while 
in every merely natural action the ground must always 
be a phenomenon. Now it is quite true that the action 
to which the ouglit applies must be possible under nat¬ 
ural conditions, but these natural conditions do not affect 
the determination of the will itself, but only its effects 
and results among phenomena. There may be ever so 
many natural grounds which impel me to will and ever 
so many sensuous temptations, but they can never pro¬ 
duce the ought, but only a willing which is always con¬ 
ditioned, but by no means necessary, and to which the 
ought, pronounced by reason, opposes measure, ay, 
prohibition and authority. Whether it be an object of 
the senses merely (pleasure), or of pure reason (the 
good), reason does not yield to the impulse that is given 
empirically, and does not follow the order of things, 
as they present themselves as phenomena, but frames 
for itself, with perfect spontaneity, a new order accord¬ 
ing to ideas to which it adapts the empirical conditions, 
and according to which it declares actions to be neces¬ 
sary, even though they hav^ not taken place, and, maybe, 
never will take place. JFet it is presupposed that reason 
may have causality with respect to tliem, for otherwise 
no effects in experience could be expected to result 
fropi these ideas. 

Now let us take our stand here and admit it at least 
possible, that reason really possesses causality with 
Reference to phenonjena. . . . [M. 444-6] Supposing 
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one could say that reason possesses causality in refer¬ 
ence to phenomena, could the action of reason be called 
free in that case, as it is accurately determined by the 
empirical character (the disposition) and rendered nec¬ 
essary by it? That character again is (ietermined in 
the intelligible character (way of thinking). The lat¬ 
ter, however, we do not know, but signify only through 
phenomena, which in reality give us immediately a 
knowledge of the disposition (empirical character) 
only. ^ An action, so far as it is to be attributed to the 
way of thinking as its cause, does nevertheless not 
result from it according to empirical laws, that is, it is 
not preceded by the conditions of pure reason, but only 
by its effects in the phenomenal form of the internal 
sense. Pure reason, as a simple intelligible faculty, is 
not subject to the form of time, or to the conditions of 
the succession of time. The causality of reason in its 
intelligible character does not arise or begin at a certain 
time in order to produce an effect; for in that case it 
would be subject to the natural law of phenomena, which 
determines all causal series in time, and its causality 
would then be nature and not freedoili^. What, there¬ 
fore, we can say is, that if reason can possess causality 
with reference to plrenoinena, it is a faculty through 
which the sensuous/condition of an empirical series of 
effects first beginsv For the condition that lies in reason 
is not sensuous, and therefore does itself not begin. 
Thus we get what we missed in all empirical series, 
namely, that the condition of a successive series of events 

^The true morality of actions (merit or guilt), even that of 
our own conduct, remains therefore entirely hidden. Our im¬ 
putations can refer to the empirical character only. How 
much of that may be the pure effect of freedom, how much 
should be ascribed to nature only, and tO' the faults of tem¬ 
perament, for which man is not responsible, or its happy con¬ 
stitution (merito fortunae), no one can discover, and no one 
can judge with perfect justice. 
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should itself be empirically unconditioned. For here 
the condition is really outside the series of phenomena 
(in the intelligible), and therefore not subject to any 
sensuous condition, nor to any temporal determination 
through preceding causes. ... [M. 447] 

Reason is therefore the constant condition of all free 
actions by which man takes his place in the phenomenal 
world. Every one of them is determined beforehand in 
his empirical character, before it becomes actual. With 
regard to the intelligible character, however, of which 
the empirical is only the sensuous schema, there is 
neither before nor after; and every action, without re¬ 
gard to the temporal relation which connects it with 
other phenomena, is the immedj^te effect of the intelli¬ 
gible character of pure reason. That reason therefore 
acts freely, without being determined dynamically, in 
the chain of natural causes, by external or internal 
conditions, anterior in time. That freedom must then 
not only be regarded negatively, as independence of 
empirical conditions (for in that case the faculty of 
reason would cease to be a cause of phenomena), but 
should be determined positively also, as the faculty of 
beginning spontaneously a series of events. Hence 
nothing begins in reason itself, and being itself the 
unconditioned condition of every free action, reason ad¬ 
mits of no condition antecedent in time above itself, 
while nevertheless its effect takes its beginning in the 
series of phenomena, though it can never constitute in 
that series an absolutely first beginning. 

In order to illustrate the regulative principle of rea¬ 
son by an example of its empirical application, not in 
order to confirm it (for such arguments are useless for 
transcendental propositions), let us take a voluntary 
action, for example, a malicious lie, by which a man has 
produced a certain confusion in society, and of which 
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we first try to find out the motives, and afterwards try 
to determine Low far it and its consequences may be 
imputed to the offender. With regard to the first point, 
one has first to follow up his empirical character to its 
very sources, which are to be found in wrong education, 
bad society, in part also in the viciousness of a natural 
disposition, and a nature insensible to shame, or ascribed 
to frivolity and heedlessness, not omitting the occasion¬ 
ing causes at the time. In all this the procedure is 
exactly the same as in the investigation of a series of 
determining causes of a given natural effect. But al¬ 
though one believes that the act was thus determined, 
one nevertheless blames the offender, and not on account 
of his unhappy natural disposition, not on account of 
influencing circumstances, not even on account of his 
former course of life, because one supposes one might 
leave entirely out of account what that course of life 
may have been, and consider the past series of condi¬ 
tions as having never existed, and the act itself as totally 
unconditioned by previous states, as if the offender had 
begun with it a new series of effects, quite by himself. 
This blame is founded on a law of reason, reason being 
considered as a cause which, independent of all the 
before-mentioned empirical conditions, would and should 
have determined the behaviour of the man otherwise. 
Nay, we do not regard the causality of reason as a con¬ 
current agency only, but as complete in itself, even 
though the sensuous motives did not favour, but even 
oppose it. The action is imputed to a man’s intelligible 
character. At the moment when he tells the lie, the 
guilt is entirely his; that is, we regard reason, in spite 
of all empirical conditions of the act, as completely 
free, and the act has to be imputed entirely to a fault 
of reason. 

Such an imputation clearly shows that we imagine 
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that reason is not aifected at all by the influences of the 
senses, and that it does not change (although its mani¬ 
festations, that is the mode in which it shows itself by 
its effects, do-change): that in it no state precedes as 
determining a following state, in fact, that reason does 
not belong to the series of sensuous conditions which 
render phenomena necessary, according to laws of na¬ 
ture. Reason, it is supposed, is present in all the actions 
of man, in all circumstances of time, and always the 
same; but it is itself never in time, never in a new state 
in which it was not before; it is determining, never 
determined. We cannot ask, therefore, why reason has 
not determined itself differently, but only why it has 
not differently determined the phenomena by its caus¬ 
ality. And here no answer is really possible. For a 
different intelligible character would have given a differ¬ 
ent empirical character, and if we say that, in spite of 
the whole of his previous course of life, the offender 
could have avoided the lie, this only means that it was 
in the power of reason, and that reason, in its caiisaMty, 
is subject to no phenomenal and temporal conditions, 
and lastly, that the difference of time, though it makes 
a great difference in phenomena and their relation to each 
other, can, as these are neither things nor causes by 
themselves, produce no difference of action in reference 
to reason. 

We thus see that, in judging of voluntary actions, 
we can, so far as tlieir causality is concerned, get only 
so far as the intelligible cause, but not beyond. We 
can see that that cause is free, that it determines as in¬ 
dependent of sensibility, and therefore is capable of be¬ 
ing the sensuously unconditioned condition of phe¬ 
nomena. To explain why that intelligible character 
should, under present circumstances, give these phe¬ 
nomena and this empirical character, and no other, 
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transcends all the powers of our reason, nay, all its 
rights of questioning, as if we were to ask why the 
transcendental object of our external sensuous intuition 
gives us intuition in space only and no other. But the 
problem which we have to solve does not require us to 
ask or to answer such questions. Our problem was, 
whether freedom is contradictory to natural necessity 
in one and the same action: and this we have sufficiently 
answered by showing that freedom may have relation 
to a very different kind of conditions from those of 
nature, so that the law of the latter does not affect the 
former, and both may exist independent of, and undis¬ 
turbed by, each other. 

******** 

It should be clearly understood that, in what we have 
said, we have had no intention of establishing the reality 
of freedom, as one of the faculties which contain the 
cause of the phenomenal appearances in our world of 
sense. For not only would this have been no transcen¬ 
dental consideration at all, which is concerned with 
concepts only, but it could never have succeeded, because 
from experience we can never infer anything but what 
must be represented in thought according to the laws 
of experience. It was not even our intention to prove 
the possibility of freedom, for in this also we should not 
have succeeded, because from mere concepts a priori we 
can never know the possibility of any real ground or any 
causality. We have here treated freedom as a transcen¬ 
dental idea only, which makes reason imagine that it 
can absolutely begin the series of phenomenal conditions 
through what is sensuously unconditioned, but by which 
reason becomes involved in an antinomy with its own 
laws, which it had prescribed to the empirical use of 
the understanding. That this antinomy rests on a mere 
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illusion, and that nature does not contradict the causality 
of freedom, that was the only thing which we could 
prove, and cared to prove. 

IV. Solution of the Cosmological Idea of the Totality of 
the Dependence of Phenomena, with Regard to their 
Eocistence in General ^ 

In the preceding article we considered the changes in 
the world of sense in their dynamical succession, every 
one being subordinate to another as its cause. Now, 
however, the succession of states is to serve only as our 
guide in order to arrive at an existence that might be 
the highest condition of all that is subject to change, 
namely, the necessary Being. We are concerned here, 
not with the unconditioned causality, but with the uncon¬ 
ditioned existence of the substance itself. Therefore 
the succession which we have before us is properly one 
of concepts and not of intuitions, so far as the one is 
the condition of the other. 

It is easy to see, however, that as everything compre¬ 
hended under phenomena is changeable, and therefore 
conditioned in its existence, there cannot be, in the whole 
series of dependent existence, any unconditioned link 
the existence of which might be considered as absolutely 
necessary, and that therefore, if phenomena were things 
by themselves, and their condition accordingly belonged 
with the conditioned always to one and the same series 
of intuitions, a necessary being, as the condition of the 
existence of the phenomena of the world of sense, could 
never exist. 

The dynamical regressus has this peculiar distinction 
as compared with the mathematical, that, as the latter 
is only concerned with the composition of parts in form- 
UCf. M. 452 ff.J 
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ing a whole or the division of a whole into its parts, the 
conditions of that series must always be considered as 
parts of it, and therefore as homogeneous and as phe¬ 
nomena, while in the dynamical regressus, where we are 
concerned, not with the possibility of an unconditioned 
whole, consisting of a number of given parts, or of an 
unconditioned part belonging to a given whole, but with 
the derivation of a state from its cause, or of the con¬ 
tingent existence of the substance itself from the neces¬ 
sary substance, it is not required that the condition 
should form one and the same empirical series with the 
conditioned. 

There remains therefore to us another escape from 
this apparent antinomy: because both conflicting propo¬ 
sitions might, under different aspects, be true at the 
same time. That is, all tilings of the world of sense 
might be entirely contingent, and liavc therefore an em¬ 
pirically conditioned existence only, though there might 
nevertheless be a non-empirical condition of the whole 
series, that is, an unconditionally necessary being. For 
this, as an intelligible condition, would not belong to the 
series, as a link of it (not even as the highest link), nor 
would it render any link of tliat series empirically un¬ 
conditioned, but would leave the whole world of sense, 
in all its members, in its empirically conditiorted exist¬ 
ence. This manner of admitting an unconditional 
existence as the ground of phenomena would differ from 
the empirically unconditioned causality (freedom), 
treated of in the preceding article, because, with respect 
to freedom, the thing itself, as cause {substantia phae- 
nomenon), belonged to the series of conditions, and its 
causality only was represented as intelligible, while 
here, on the contrary, the necessary' being has to be 
conceived as lying outside the series of the world of 
sense (as ens extramundanum), and as purely intelligi- 
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ble, by which alone it could be guarded against itself 
becoming subject to the law of contingency and de¬ 
pendence applying to all phenomena. 

The regulative principle of reason^ with regard to our 
present problem, is therefore this, that everything in 
the world of sense has an empirically conditioned exist¬ 
ence, and that in it there is never any unconditioned 
necessity with reference to any quality; that there is no 
mcraher in the series of conditions of which one ought 
not to expect, and as far as possible to seek, the em¬ 
pirical condition in some possible experience; and that 
we are never justified in deriving any existence from 
a condition outside the empirical series, or in considering 
it as independent and self-subsistent in the series itself; 
without however denying in the least that the whole 
series may depend on some intelligible being, which is 
free therefore from all empirical conditions, and itself 
contains rather the ground of the possibility of all those 
phenomena. 

By this we by no means intend to prove the uncondi¬ 
tionally necessary existence of such a being, or even to 
demonstrate the possibility of a purely intelligible con¬ 
dition of the existence of the phenomena of the world 
of sense. But as on the one side we limit reason, lest 
it should lose the tlircad of the empirical condition and 
lose itself in transcendent explanations incapable of be¬ 
ing represented in concrete, thus, on the other side, we 
want to limit the law of the purely empirical use of the 
understanding, lest it should venture to decide on the 
possibility of things in general, and declare the intelli¬ 
gible to be impossible, because it has been shown to be 
useless for the explanation of phenomena. What is 
shown by th^s is simply this, that the complete contin¬ 
gency of all things in nature and of all their (empirical) 
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conditions^ may well coexist with the arbitrary presup ^ 
position of a necessary, though purely intelligible con' 
dition, and that, as there is no real contradiction between 
these two views, they may well both he true* Granted 
even that such an absolutely necessary being, as pos¬ 
tulated by the understanding, is impossible in itself, we 
still maintain that this cannot be concluded from the 
general contingency and dependence of all that belongs 
to the world of sense, nor from the principle that we 
ought not to stop at any single member so far as it is 
contingent, and appeal to a cause outside the world. 
Reason follows its own course in its empirical, and 
again a peculiar course in its transcendental use. . . . 
[M. 455-6] 

Concluding Remark on the Whole Antinomy of Pure 
Reason ^ 

So long as it is only the totality of the conditions in 
the world of sense and the interest it can have to reason, 
that form the object of the concepts of our reason, our 
ideas are no doubt transcendental, bi^t yet cosmological. 
If, however, we place the unconditioned (with which we 
are chiefly concerned) in that which is entirely outside 
the world of sense, therefore beyond all possible experi¬ 
ence, our ideas become transcendent: for they serve not 
only for the completion of the empirical use of the un¬ 
derstanding (which always remains an idea that must 
be obeyed, though it can never be fully carried out), 
but they separate themselves entirely from it, and create 
to themselves objects the material of which is not taken 
from experience, and the objective reality of which does 
not rest on the completion of the empirical series, but 

"[Cf. M. 457 ff.] 
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on pure concepts a 'priori. Such transcendent ideas have 
a merely intelligible object, which may indeed be ad¬ 
mitted as a transcendental object, of which, for the rest, 
we know nothing, but for wliich, if we wish to conceive 
it as a thing determined by its internal distinguishing 
predicates, we have neither grounds of possibility (as 
independent of all concepts of experience) nor the slight 
est justification on our side in admitting it as an object, 
and whicli, therefore, is a mere creation of our thoughts. 
Nevertheless that cosmological idea, which owes its 
origin to the fourth antinomy, urges us on to take that 
step. For the conditional existence of all phenomena^ 
not being founded in itself, requires us to look out for 
something different from all phenomena, that is, for an 
intelligible object in which there should be no more 
contingency. As, however, if we have once allowed our¬ 
selves to admit, outside the field of the whole of sensi¬ 
bility, a reality existing by itself, phenomena can only be 
considered as contingent modes of representing intelligi¬ 
ble objects on the part of beings which themselves are 
intelligences, nothing remains to us, in order to form 
some kind of concept of intelligible things, of which in 
themselves we have not the slightest knowledge, but 
analogy, applied to the concepts of experience. As we 
know the contingent by experience only, but have here 
to deal with things which are not meant to be objects 
of experience, we shall have to derive our knowledge of 
them from what is necessary in itself, that is, from pure 
concepts of things in general. Thus the first step which 
we take outside the world of sense, obliges us to begin 
our new knowledge with the investigation of the abso¬ 
lutely necessary Being, and to derive from its concepts 
the concepts of all things, so far as they are intelligible 
only; and this we sha}! attempt to do in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE IDEAL OF PURE REASON 

Section I. Of the Ideal in General ^ 

We have seen tliat without the conditions of sensibility, 
it is impossible to represent objects by means of the 
pure concepts of the understanding, because the condi¬ 
tions of their objective reality are absent, and they con¬ 
tain the mere form of thouglit only. If, however, we 
apply tlicsc concepts to phenomena, they can be repre¬ 
sented m concrete, because in the phenomena they have 
the material for forming concepts of experience, which 
are nothing but concepts of the understanding in con- 
creto. Ideas, however, are still further removed from 
objective reality than the categories, because they can 
meet with no phenomenon in which they could be repre¬ 
sented in concrete. They contain a certain completeness 
unattainable by any possible empirical knowledge, and 
reason aims in them at a systematical unity only, to 
which the empirically possible unity is to approximate, 
without ever fully reaching it. 

Still further removed from objective reality than the 
Idea, would seem to be what I call the Ideal, by which I 
mean the idea, not only in concrete, but in individuo, 
that is, an individual thing determinable or even deter¬ 
mined by the idea alone. ... [M. 460-2] 

In its ideal . , . reason aims at a perfect determina^ 
tion, according to rules a priori, and it conceives an 
object throughout determinable according to principles, 
though without the sufficient conditions of experience, 
,so that the concept itself is transcendent, 

" [Cf. M. 459 fF.] 
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Section II. Of the Transcendental Ideal ^ 

. . . [M. 462-3] The proposition, tliat everything 
which exists is completely determined, does not signify 
only that one of every pair of given contradictory predi¬ 
cates, but that one of all possible predicates must always 
belong to a thing, so that by this proposition predicates 
are not only compared with each other logically, but 
the thing itself is compared transcendentally with the 
sum total of all possible predicates. The proposition 
really means that, in order to know a thing completely, 
we must know everything that is possible, and thereby 
determine it either affirmatively or negatively. This 
complete determination is therefore a concept which in 
concreto can never be represented in its totality, and is 
founded therefore on an idea which belongs to reason 
only, reason prescribing to the understanding the rule 
of its complete application. ... [M. 464-5] 

If, therefore, our reason postulates a transeendental 
substratum for all determinations, a substratum which 
contains, as it were, the whole store of material whence 
all possible predicates of things may be taken, we shall 
find that such a substratum is nothing but the idea of 
the sum total of reality {omnitudo realitatis). In that 
case all true negations are nothing but limitations which 
they could not be unless there were the substratum of 
the unlimited (the All). 

By this complete possession of all reality wc repre¬ 
sent the concept of a thing by itself as completely de¬ 
termined, and the concept of an ens realissimum is the 
concept of individual being, because of all possible 
opposite predicates one, namely, that which absolutely 
belongs to being, is found in its determination. It is 
1 [Cf. M. 462 ff.j 
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therefore a transcendental ideal which forms the founda¬ 
tions of the complete determination which is necessary 
for all that exists, and which constitutes at the same 
time the highest and complete condition of its possibil¬ 
ity, to which all thought of objects, with regard to their 
content, must be traced back. It is at the same time 
the only true ideal of which human reason is capable, 
because it is in this case alone that a concept of a thing, 
which in itself is general, is completely determined by 
itself, and recognised as the representation of an in¬ 
dividual. ... [M. 466-7] 

It is self-evident that ... in order simply to repre¬ 
sent the necessary and complete determination of things, 
reason does not presuppose the existence of a being that 
should correspond to the ideal, but its idea only, in 
order to derive from an unconditioned totality of com¬ 
plete determination the conditioned one, that is the total¬ 
ity of something limited. Reason therefore sees in the 
ideal the prototypon of all things which, as imperfect 
copies {ecty'pa)y derive the material of their possibility 
from it, approaching more or less nearly to it, yet re¬ 
maining always far from reaching it. 

Thus all the possibility of things (or of the synthesis 
of the manifold according to their content) is considered 
as derivative, and the possibility of that only which in¬ 
cludes in itself all reality as original. For all negations 
(which really are the only predicates by which every¬ 
thing else is distinguished from the truly real being) are 
limitations only of a greater and, in the last instance, 
of the highest reality, presupposing it, and, according to 
their content, derived from it. All the manifoldness of 
things consist only of so many modes of limiting the 
concept of the highest reality that forms their common 
substratum, in the same way as all figures are only dif¬ 
ferent modes of limiting endless space. Hence the 
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object of its ideal which exists in reason only is called 
the original Being (ens origmarium), and so far as it 
has noth’ng above it, the highest Being {ens summum), 
and so far as everj^thing as conditioned is subject to it, 
the Being of all beings {ens enfiuni). All this however 
does not mean the objective relation of any real thing to 
other things, but of the idea to concepts, and leaves us 
in perfect ignorance as to the existence of a being of 
such superlative excellence. 

Again, as we cannot say that an original being con¬ 
sists of so many derivative beings, because these in 
reality presuppose the former, and cannot therefore 
constitute it, it follows that the ideal of the original 
being must be conceived as simple. 

The derivation of all other possibility from that orig¬ 
inal being cannot therefore, if we speak accurately, be 
considered as a limitation of its highest reality, and, as 
it were, a division of it—for in that case the original 
being would become to us a mere aggregate of derivative 
beings, which, according to wliat we have just explained, 
is impossible, though we represented it so in our first 
rough sketch. On the contrary, the highest reality 
would form the basis of the possibility of all things as 
a cause, and not as a sum total. The manifoldness of 
things would not depend on the limitation of the original 
being, but on its complete effect, and to this also would 
belong all our sensibility, together with all reality in 
phenomenal appearance, which could not, as an ingre¬ 
dient, belong to the idea of a supreme being. 

If we follow up this idea of ours and hypostasise it, 
we shall be able to determine the original being by 
means of the concept of the highest reality as one, 
simple, all sufficient, eternal, etc., in one word, deter¬ 
mine it in its unconditioned completeness through all 
predicaments. The Concept of such a being is the con- 
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cept of God in its transcendental sense, and thus, as I 
indicated above, the ideal of pure reason is the object 
of a transcendental theology.^ 

By such an employment of the transcendental idea, 
however, we should be overstepping the limits of its 
purpose and admissibility. Reason used it only, as be¬ 
ing the concept of all reality, for a foundation of the 
complete determination of things in general, without 
requiring that all this reality should be given objeetively 
and constitute itself a thing. This is a mere fiction by 
which we comprehend and realise the manifold of our 
idea in one ideal, as a particular being. We have no 
right to do this, not even to assume the possibility of 
such an hypothesis; nor do all the consequences which 
flow from such an ideal concern the complete determina¬ 
tion of things in general, for the sake of which alone 
the idea was necessary, or influence it in the least. . . . 
[M. 469-71] 

Section III. Of the Arguments of Speculative Reason 
in Proof of the Existence of a Supreme Being - 

... [M. 471-6] There are only three kinds of 
proofs of the existence of God from speculative reason. 

All the paths that can be followed to this end begin 

^ [The following note appears on M. 471]: This ideal of 
the most real of all things, although merely a representation, 
is first realised, that is, changed into an object, then hypos- 
tasised, and lastly, by the natural progress of reason to¬ 
wards unity, as w^e shall presently show, personified; because 
the regulative unity of experience does not rest on the 
phenomena themselves (sensibility alone), but on the connec¬ 
tion of the manifold, through the understanding (in an apper¬ 
ception) ^ so that the unity of the highest reality, and the 
complete determinability (possibility) of all things, seem to 
reside in a supreme understanding, and therefore in an in¬ 
telligence. 

" [Cf. M. 471 ff.] 
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either from definite experience and the peculiar nature 
of the world of sense, known to us through experience, 
and ascend from it, according to the laws of causality, 
to the Iiighest cause, existing outside the world; or they 
rest on indefinite experience only, that is, on any exist¬ 
ence which is empirically given; or lastly, they leave all 
experience out of account, and conclude, entirely a 
priori from mere concepts, the existence of a supreme 
cause. The first proof is the physico-thcological, the 
second the cosmological, the third the ontological proof. 
There are no more, and there can be no more. 

I shall show that neither on the one path, the em¬ 
pirical, nor on the other, the transcendental, can reason 
aeliieve anything, and that it stretches its wings in 
vain, if it tries to soar beyond the world of sense by the 
mere power of speculation. With regard to the order 
in which these three arguments should be examined, it 
will be the opposite of that, followed bv reason in its 
gradual development, in which we placed them also at 
first ourselves. For we shall be able to show that, al- 
thoiigli experience gives the first impulse, it is the 
transcendental concept only which guides reason in its 
endeavours, and fixes the last goal which reason wishes 
to retain. I shall therefore begin with the examina¬ 
tion of the transcendental proof, and see afterwards how 
far it may be strengthened by the addition of empirical 
elements. 
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Section IV. Of thd Impossibility of an Ontological ^ 

Proof of the Existence of God ^ 

. . . [M. 477-8] [1.]^ People have at all times 

been talking of an absolutely necessary Being, but they 
have tried, not so mucli to understand whether and how 
a thing of that kind could even be conceived, as rather 
to prove its existence. No doubt a verbal definition of 
that concept is quite easy, if we say that it is something 
the non-existence of which is impossible. This, how¬ 
ever, does not make us much wiser with reference to 
the conditions that make it necessary to consider the 
non-existence of a thing as absolutely inconceivable. It 
is these conditions which we want to know, and whether 
by that concept we are thinking anything or not. For 
to use the word unconditioned, in order to get rid of all 
the conditions which the understanding always requires, 
when wishing to conceive something as necessary, does 
not render it clear to us in the least whether, after that, 
we are still thinking anything or perhaps nothing, bv 
the concept of the unconditionanv nci^cssarv. 

[2.] Nay, more than this, people have imagined that 
by a number of examples they had explained this con¬ 
cept, at first risked at haphazard, and afterwards be¬ 
come quite familiar, and that therefore all further 
inquiry regarding its intelliioribilitv were unnecessary. 
It was said that every proposition of geometry, such as, 

* fCf. Hume’s formulation of this proof: “The idea of infinite 
perfection implies that of actual existence”; and Descartes’: 
“Existence can no more be separated from the essence of 
God than the idea of a mountain from that of a valley, or the 
equality of its three angles from the essence of a rectilinear 
triangle.” 1 

> rCf. M. 477 ft,] 

* [The four distinct criticisms which Kant makes of the 
ontolojrical argument are indicated thus, with Arabic nu¬ 
merals.) 
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for instance, that a triangle has three angles, is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, and people began to talk of an object 
entirely outside the sphere of our understanding, as if 
they understood perfectly well what, by that concept, 
they wished to predicate of it. 

But all these pretended examples are taken without 
exception from judgments only, not from things, and 
their existence. Now the unconditioned necessity of 
judgments is not the same thing as an absolute necessity 
of things. The absolute necessity of a iudg rofynt- js nnljL 
a conditioned necessity of the thing , or of the predicate 
in the judgment. The above proposition did not say 
that three angles were absolutely necessary, but that 
under the condition of the existence of a triangle, three 
angles are given (in it) by necessity. Nevertheless, this 
pure logical necessity has exerted so powerful an illu¬ 
sion, that, after having formed of a thing a concept a 
priori so constituted that it seemed to include existence 
in its sphere, people thought they could conclude with 
certainty that, because existence necessarily belongs to 
the object of that concept, provided always that I ac¬ 
cept the thing as given (existing), its existence also 
must necessarily be accepted (according to the rule of 
identity), and that the Being therefore must itself be 
absolutely necessary, because its existence is implied in 
a concept, which is accepted voluntarily only, and al¬ 
ways under the condition that I accept the object of 
it as given. 

If in an identical judgment I reject the predicate and 
retain the subject, there arises a contradiction, and 
hence, I say, that the former belongs to the latter neces¬ 
sarily. But if I reject the subject as well as the predi¬ 
cate, there is no contradiction, because there is nothing 
left that can be contradicted. To accept a triangle and 
yet to reject its three angles is contradictory, but there 
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is no contradiction at all in admitting the non-existence 
of the triangle and of its three angles. The same applies 
to the concept of an absolutely necessary Being. Re¬ 
move its existence, and you remove the thing itself, with 
all its predicates, so that a contradiction becomes im¬ 
possible. There is nothing external to which the con¬ 
tradiction could apply, because the thing is not meant 
to be externally necessary; nor is there anything internal 
that could be contradicted, for in removing the thing out 
of existence, you have removed at the same time all its 
internal qualities. If you say, God is almighty, that is 
a necessary ludgment, because alm^ghtiness cannot be 
removed, if you accept a deity , that is, an infinite Being, 
with the conce pt of wliich that other concept is identical. 
But if you sav^ God is not, then neither his almightiness . 
nor anv: o ther of liis predicates is_ giv^: they are all, 
together with the subject, removed out of existence, and 
therefore there is not the slightest contradiction in that 
sentence. 

[3.] We have seen therefore that, if I remove the 
predicate of a judgment together with its subject, there 
can never be an internal contradiction, whatever the 
predicate may be. The only way of evading this cop- 
clusion would be to say that there are sublects w^iieh 
cannot be removed out of existence, but must always 
remain. But this would be the same as to say that there 
exist absolutely necessary subjects, an assumption the 
correctness of which I have called in question, and the 
possibility of which you had undertaken to prove. For 
I cannot form to mvselTlhe smallest coneept^of a^ thigg 
which, if it had been removed together with all its 
predicates, should. lea ve behind a contradiction: and 
except contradiction, I have no other test of impossibil¬ 
ity by pure concepts a priori. Against all these general 
arguments (which no one can object to) you challenge 
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me with a case, which you represent as a proof by a 
fact, namely, that there is one, and this one concept 
only, in which the non-existence or the removal of its 
object would be self-contradictory, namely, the concept 
of the most real Being (ens realissimum). You say that 
it possesses all reality, and you are no doubt justified 
in accepting such a Being as possible. This for the 
present I may admit, though the absence of self-con¬ 
tradictoriness in a concept is far from proving the possi¬ 
bility of its object. ^ Now reality comprehends 
existence, and therefore existence is contained in the 
concept of a thing possible. If that thing is removed, 
the internal possibility of the thing would be removed, 
and this is self-contradictory. 

I answer:—Even in introducing into the concept of 
a thing, which you wish to think in its possibility only, 
the concept of its existence, under whatever disguise it 
may be, you have been guilty of a contradiction. If you 
were allowed to do this, you would apparently have 
carried your point; but in reality you have achieved 
nothing, but have only committed a tautology. I simply 
ask you, whether the proposition, that this or that thing 
(which, whatever it may be, I grant you as possible) 
exists, is an analytical or a synthetical proposition? If 
the former, then by its existence you add nothing to 
your thought of the thing; but in that case, either the 
thought within you would be the thing itself, or you have 

' A concept is alwavs possible, if it is not self-contradictory. 
This is theological characteristic of possibility, and by it the 
object of the concept is distinguished from the nihil nega^ 
fivum. But it may nevertheless be an empty concept, unless 
the objective reality of the synthesis, by which the concept is 
generated, has been distinctly shown. This, however, as shown 
above, must always rest on principles of possible experience, 
and not on the principle of analysis (the principle of contra¬ 
diction). This is a warning against inferring at once from 
the possibility of concepts (logical) the possibility of things 
(real). 
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presupposed existence^ as belonging to possibility, and 
have according to your own showing deduced existence 
from internal possibility, which is nothing but a miser¬ 
able tautology. The mere word reality, which in the 
concept of a thing sounds different from existence in 
the concept of the predicate, can make no difference. 
For if you call all accepting or positing (without deter¬ 
mining what it is) reality, you have placed a thing, with 
all its predicates, within the concept of the subject, and 
accepted it as real, and you do nothing but repeat it 
in the predicate. If, on the contrary, you admit, as 
every sensible man must do, that every proposition in¬ 
volving existence is synthetical, how can you say that 
the predicate of existence does not admit of removal 
without contradiction, a distinguishing property which 
is peculiar to analytical propositions only, the very 
character of which depends on it? 

I might have hoped to put an end to this subtle argu¬ 
mentation, without many words, and simply by an 
accurate definition of the concept of existence, if I had 
not seen that the illusion, in mistaking a logical predi¬ 
cate for a real one (that is the predicate which deter¬ 
mines a thing), resists all correction. Everything can 
become a l ogical pre dicate, even the subject itself may 
be predicated of itself, because logic makes no account 
of any contents of concepts. Determination, however , 
is a pr^ ’jcate, added to the concept of the subject, and 
enlarging it, and it must not therefore be contained in 
it. 

[4.] Beincf is evidently not a real predicate, or a con¬ 
cept of something that can be added to the concept of 
a thing. It is merely the admission of a thing, and of 
certain determinations in it. Logically, it is merely the 
copula of a judgment. The proposition, God is aU 
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mighty, contains two concepts, each having its object, 
namely, God and almightiness. The small word is, is 
not an additional predicate, but only serves to put the 
predicate in relation to the subject. If, then, I take 
the subject (God) with all its predicates (including that 
of almightiness), and say, God is, or there is a God, I 
do not put a new predicate to the concept of God, but I 
only put the subject by itself, with all its predicates, in 
relation to my concept, as its object. Both must con¬ 
tain exactly the same kind of thing, and nothing can 
have been added to the concept, which expresses possi¬ 
bility only, by my thinking its object as simply given 
and saying, it is. And thus the real does not contain 
more than the possible. A hundred real dollars do not 
contain a penny more than a hundred possible dollars. 
For as the latter signify the concept, the former the 
object and its position by itself, it is clear tliat, in case 
the former contained more than the latter, my concept 
would not express the whole object, and would not there¬ 
fore be its adequate concept. In my financial position 
no doubt there exists more by one hundred real dollars, 
than by their concept only (that is their possibility), 
because in reality the object is not only contained 
analytically in my concept, but is added to my concept 
(which is a determination of my state), synthetically; 
but the conceived hundred dollars are not in the least 
increased through the existence which is outside my 
concept. 

By whatever and by however many predicates I may 
think a thing (even in completely determining it), noth¬ 
ing is really added to it, if I add that the thing exists. 
Otherwise, it would not be the same that exists, but 
something more than was contained in the concept, and I 
could not say that the exact object of my concept existed. 
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Nay, even if I were to think in a thing all reality, except 
one, that one missing reality would not be supplied by 
my saying that so defective a thing exists, but it would 
exist with the same defect with which I thought it; or 
what exists would be different from what I thought. If, 
then, I try to conceive a being, as tlie liighest reality 
(without any defect), the question still remains, whether 
it exists or not. For though in my concept there may 
be wanting nothing of the possible real content of a 
thing in general, somctliing is wanting in its relation 
to my whole state of thinking, namely, tliat the knowl¬ 
edge of that object shouM be possible a posteriori ako. 
And here we perceive the cause of our difficulty. If 
we were coneerned with an object of our senses, I could 
not mistake the existence of a thing for the mere con¬ 
cept of it; for by the concept the object is thouglit as 
only in Iiarmony with the general conditions of a possi¬ 
ble empirical knowledge, while by its existence it is 
tliought as contained in the whole content of experience. 
Through this connection with the content of the whole 
experience, the concept of an object is not in the least 
increased; our thought has only received through it one 
more possible perception. If, however, we are thinking 
existence through the pure category alone, we need not 
wonder that we cannot find any characteristic to dis¬ 
tinguish it from mere possibility. 

Whatever, therefore, our concept of an object may 
contain, we must always step outside it, in order to 
attribute to it existence. With objects of the senses, 
this takes place through their connection with any one 
of my perceptions, according to empirical laws; with 
objects of pure thought, however, there is no means of 
knowing their existeiKC, because it would have to be 
known entirely a priori, while our consciousness of every 
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kind of existence, whether immediately by perception, 
or by conclusions which connect something with per¬ 
ception, belongs entirely to the unity of experience, and 
any existence outside that field, though it cannot be de¬ 
clared to be absolutely impossible, is a presupposition 
that cannot be justified by anything. 

[Conclusion] 

The concept of a Supreme Being is, in many respects, 
a very useful idea, but being an idea only, it is quite 
incapable of increasing, by itself alone, our knowledge 
with regard to what exists. It cannot even do so much 
as to inform us any further as to its possibility. The 
analytical characteristic of possibility, which consists 
in the absence of contradiction in mere positions (reali¬ 
ties), cannot be denied to it; but the connection of all 
real properties in one and the same thing is a synthesis 
the possibility of which we cannot judge a priori because 
these realities are not given to us as such, and because, 
even if this were so, no judgment whatever takes place, 
it being necessary to look for the characteristic of the 
possibility of synthetical knowledge in experiences only, 
to which the object of an idea can never belong. Thus 
we see that the celebrated Leibniz is far from having 
achieved what he thought he had, namely, to understand 
a priori the possibility of so sublime an ideal Being. 

Time and labour thereiorp are lost, on the fampna 
o ntological fCartesian") proof of the existence of a 
wSupreme Being fram merp eoncepts : an d a man might as 
well imagine that he could become richer in knowledge 
by mere ideas, as a merchant in capital, if, in order to 
improve his position, he were to add a few noughts to 
his cash account. 
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Section V. Of the Impossibility of a Cosmological 
Proof of the Existence of God ^ 

... [M. 486-7.] We shall now proceed to exhibit 
and to examine this cosmological proof which Leibniz 
calls also the proof a contingentia mundi. 

It runs as follows: If there exists anvthins f^ tliere 
must exist an absolutely necessary Being also. Now I, 
at least, exist; therefore there exists an absolutely neces ¬ 
sary Bein g. The minor contains an experience, the 
major the conclusion from experience in general to the 
existence of the necessary.^ This proof therefore begins 
with experience, and is not entirely a priori, or on¬ 
tological; and, as the object of all possible experience 
is called the world, this proof is called the cosmological 
proof. As it takes no account of any peculiar property 
of the objects of experience, by which this world of ours 
may differ from any other possible world, it is distin¬ 
guished, in its name also, from the physico-theological 
proof, which employs as arguments, observations of the 
peculiar property of this our world of sense. 

The proof then proceeds as follows: The necessary 
Being can be determined in one way only, that is, by 
one only of all possible opposite predicates; it must 
therefore be determined completely by its own concept. 
Now, there is only one concept of a thing possible, which 
a priori completely determines it, namely, that of tlie 
ens realissimum. It follows, therefore, that the concept 
of the ens realissimum is the only one by which a neces- 
1 [Cf. M. 486 ff.] 

* This conclusion is too well known to require detailed ex¬ 
position. It rests on the aj)parently transcendental law of 
causality in nature, that everything conti^yent has its cause, 
which, if contingent again, must likewise have a cause, till the 
series of subordinate causes ends in an absolutely necessary 
cause, without which it could not be complete. 
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sary Being can be thought, and therefore it is concluded 
that a highest Being exists by necessity. 

There are so many sophistical propositions in this 
cosmological argument, that it really seems as if specu¬ 
lative reason had spent all her dialectical skill in order 
to produce the greatest possible transcendental illusion. 
Before examining it, we shall draw up a list of them, by 
which reason has put forward an old argument disguised 
as a new one, in order to appeal to the agreement of 
two witnesses, one supplied by pure reason, the other 
by experience, while in reality there is only one, namely, 
the first, who changes his dress and voice in order to be 
taken for a second. In order to liave a secure founda ¬ 
tion, this proof takes its stand on experience, a nd pre¬ 
tends to be different from the ontological proof, which 
places its whole confidence in pure concepts a priori 
only. Th e cosmological proof, however, uses that ex ¬ 
perience only in order to make one step, namely, to th e 
existence of a neces sary Being in general. _What proper¬ 
ties that Rping ma y have, can never be 
empirical argument, and for that purpose, reason lakes 
leave of it altogether, and trie s to find out, from among 
c oncepts only, what properties an absolutely necessar y 
Being ought to possess , i.e. which among all possible 
things contains in itself the requisite conditions (re- 
quisita) of absolute necessity. This requisite is believed 
by reason to exist in the concept of an ens realissimum 
only, and reason concludes at once that this must be the 
absolutely necessary Being. In this conclusion it is 
simply assumed that the concept of a being of the high¬ 
est reality is perfectly adequate to the concept of abso¬ 
lute necessity in existence; so that the latter might be 
concluded from the former. This is the same proposi ¬ 
t ion as th at maintained in t he ontological argument. 
and is simply tak^ over into the cosmological proof, 
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nay, made its foundation, although the intention was to 
avoid it. For it is clear that absolute necessity is an 
existence from mere concepts. If, then, I say that the 
concept of the ens realissimum is such a concept, and 
is the only concept adequate to necessary existence, I 
am bound to admit that the latter may be deduced 
from the former. The whole conclusive strength of 
fhp fin-^^lleAtaprsn mlogica l proof rests therefore in reality 
on the ontological proof from mere concepts, while th e 
appeal to experience is quite superfluous^ and, though it 
may lead us on to the concept of absolute necessity, it 
cannot demonstrate it with any definite object. For as 
soon as we intend to do this, we must at once abandon 
all experience, and try to find out which among the pure 
concepts may contain the conditions of the possibility 
of an absolutely necessary Being. But if in this way 
the possibility of such a Being has been perceived, its 
existence also has been proved: for what we are really 
saying is this, that under all possible things there is 
one which carries with it absolute necessity, or that this 
Being exists with absolute necessity. ... [M. 490] 

We thus see that the second road taken by speculative 
reason, in order to prove the existence of the highest 
Being, is not only as illusory as the first, but commits 
in addition an ignoraiio elenchi, promising to lead us 
by a new path, but after a short circuit bringing us back 
to the old one, which we had abandoned for its sake. 

I said before that a whole nest of dialectical assump ¬ 
tions was hidden in tliat cosmological-pmof, and that 
transcendental criticism might easily detect and destroy 
it. I shall here enumerate them only, leaving it to the 
experience of the reader to follow up the fallacies and 
remove them. 

We find, first, the ^transcen dental principle of inferrinpr 

cause from the accidental . This principle, that every- 
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thing contingent must have a cause^ is valid in the world 
of sense only, and has not even a meaning outside it. 
For the purely intellectual concept of the contingent 
cannot produce a synthetical proposition like that of 
causality, and the principle of causality lias no meaning 
and no criterion of its use, except in the world of sense, 
while liere it is meant to help us beyond the world of 
sense. 

Secondly. Th^ infp rpn/?f> nf n iirst ransL^^ based on the 
impossibility of an infinite ascending series of given 
causes in this world of sense,—an inference which the 
principles of the use of reason do not allow us to draw 
even in experience, while here we extend that principle 
beyond experience, whither that series can never be 
prolonged. 

Thirdly. The false self-satisfaction of reason with 
regard to the completion nf brought about 

by removing in the end every kind of condition, witliout 
wh'ch, nevertheless, no concept of necessity is possible, 
and by then, when any definite concepts have become 
impossible, accepting this as a completion of our con¬ 
cept. ^ 

Fourthly. The mis^king the logical possibility of a 
( oncept of all united reality (without any internal con¬ 
tradiction) for the transcendental, which requires a 
principle for the practicability of such a synthesis, such 
principle however being applicable to the field of possi¬ 
ble experience only, etc. . . . [M. 492-3] 

It may be allowable to admit the existence of a Being 
entirely sufficient to serve as the cause of all possible 
effects, simply in order to assist reason in her search for 
unity of causes. But to go so far as to say that such a 
Being exists necessarily, is no longer the modest 

^ [Cf. the first criticism of the Ontological Argument, 
above.] 
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language of an admissible hypothesis, but the bold assur^ 
ance of apodictic certainty; for the knowledge of that 
which is absolutely necessary must itself possess abso¬ 
lute necessity. ... [M. 493-4] 

Discovery and Explanation of the Dialectical Illusion 

in all Transcendental Proofs of the Existence of a 

Necessary Being ^ 

Both proofs, hitherto attempted, were transcendental, 
that is, independent of empirical principles, h'or al¬ 
though the cosmological proof assumes for its founda¬ 
tion an experience in general, it does not rest on any 
particular quality of it, but on pure principles of reason, 
with reference to an existence given by the empirical 
consciousness in general, and abandons even that guid¬ 
ance in order to derive its support from pure concepts 
only. What then in these transcendental proofs is the 
cause of the dialectical, but natural, illusion which con¬ 
nects the concepts of necessity and of the highest reality, 
and realises and hypostasises that which can only be 
an idea } What is the cause that renders it inevitable to 
admit something as necessary in itself among existing-' 
things, and yet makes us shrink back from the existence 
of such a Being as from an abyss What is to be done 
that reason should understand itself on this point, and, 
escaping from the wavering state of hesitatingly approv¬ 
ing or disapproving, acquire a calm insight into the 
matter.? ... [M. 495-6] 

If, therefore, I am obliged to think something neces¬ 
sary for all existing things, and at the same time am 
not justified in thinking of anything as in itself neces¬ 
sary, the conclusion is inevitable: that necessity and 
contingency do not concern things themselves, for other¬ 
wise there would be a contradiction, and that therefore 
1 [Cf. M. 495 ff.] 
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neither of the two principles can be objective; but that 
they may possibly be subjective principles of reason 
only^ according to which, on one side, we have to find 
for all that is given as existing, something that is neces¬ 
sary, and thus never to stop except when we have reached 
an a priori complete explanation; while on the other we 
must never hope for that completion, that is, never 
admit anything empirical as unconditioned, and thus 
dispense with its further derivation. In that sense both 
principles as purely heuristic and regulative, and affect¬ 
ing the formal interests of reason only, may well stand 
side by side. For the one tells us that we ought to 
philosophise on nature as if there was a necessary first 
cause for everything that exists, if only in order to in¬ 
troduce systematical unity into our knowledge, by al¬ 
ways looking for such an idea as an imagined highest 
cause. The other warns us against mistaking any single 
determination concerning the existence of things for such 
a highest cause, i.e. for something absolutely necessary, 
and bids us to keep the way always open for further 
derivation, and to treat it always as conditioned. If, 
then, everything that is perceived in things has to be 
considered by us as only conditionally necessary, noth¬ 
ing that is empirically given can ever be considered as 
absolutely necessary. 

It follows from this that the absolutely necessary 
must be accepted as outside the world, because it is only 
meant to serve as a principle of the greatest possible 
unity of phenomena, of which it is the highest cause, 
and that it can never be reached in the world, because 
the second rule bids you always to consider all empirical 
causes of that unity as derived. ... [M. 497-8] 

The ideal of the Supreme Being is therefore, accord¬ 
ing to these remarks, nothing but a regulative principle 
of reason, which objiges us to consider all connection in 
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the world as if it arose from an all-sufficient necessary 
cause^ in order to found on it the rule of a systematical 
unity necessary according to general laws for the ex¬ 
planation of the world; it does not involve the assertion 
of an existence necessary by itself. It is impossible, 
however, at the same time, to escape from a transcen¬ 
dental subreptio, wliich leads us to represent that formal 
principle as constitutive, and to think that unity as 
hypostasised. It is the same with space. Space, though 
it is only a principle of sensibility, yet serves originally 
to make all forms possible, these being only limitations 
of it. For that very reason, however, it is mistaken for 
something absolutely necessary and independent, nay, 
for an object a priori existing in itself. It is the same 
here, and as this systematical unity of nature can in no 
wise become the principle of the empirical use of our 
reason, unless we base it on the idea of an ens realis- 
simum as the highest cause, it liappcns quite naturally 
that we thus represent that idea as a real object, and 
that object again, as it is the highest condition, as neces¬ 
sary. Thus a regulative principle has been changed into 
a constitutive principle, which substitution becomes evi¬ 
dent at once because, as soon as I consider that highest 
Being, which with regard to the world was absolutely 
(unconditionally) necessary, as a thing by itself, that 
necessity cannot be conceived, and can therefore have 
existed in my reason as a formal condition of thought 
only, and not as a material and substantial condition of 
existence. 

Section VI. Of the Impossibility of the Physico- 
theological Proof ^ 

... [M. 499-500] This present world presents to 
us so immeasurable a stage of variety, order, fitness, and 

1 [Cf. M. 499 ff.l 
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beauty, whether we follow it up in the infinity of space 
or in its unlimited division, that even with the little 
knowledge wliich our poor understanding has been able 
to gather, all language, with regard to so many and in¬ 
conceivable wonders, loses its vigour, all numbers their 
power of measuring, and all our thoughts their neces¬ 
sary determination; so that our judgment of the whole 
is lost in a speechless, but all the more eloquent astonish¬ 
ment. FiVerywhere we see a chain of causes and effects, 
of means and ends, of order in birth and death, and as 
nothing has entered by itself into the state in which we 
find it, all points to anotlier thing as its cause. As that 
cause necessitates the same further enquiry, the whole 
universe would tlius be lost in the abyss of nothing, un¬ 
less we admitted something which, existing by itself, 
original and independent, outside the chain of infinite 
contingencies, should support it, and, as the cause of 
its origin, secure to it at the same time its permanence. 
Looking at all the things in the world, what greatness 
shall we attribute to that highest cause? We do not 
know the whole contents of the world, still less can we 
measure its magnitude by a comparison with all that is 
possible. But, as with regard to causality, we cannot do 
without a last and highest Being, why should we not 
fix the degree of its perfection beyond everything else 
that is 'possible? This we can easily do, though only in 
the faint outline of an abstract concept, if we represent 
to ourselves all possible perfections united in it as in 
one substance. Such a concept would agree with the 
demand of our reason, which requires parsimony in the 
number of principles; it would have no contradictions 
in itself, would be favourable to the extension of the 
employment of reason in the midst of experience, by 
guiding it towards order and system, and lastly, would 
never be decidedly bpposed to any experience. 

This proof will always deserve to be treated with re- 
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spect. It is the oldest, the clearest, and most in con¬ 
formity with human reason. It gives life to the study 
of nature, deriving its own existence from it, and thus 
constantly acquiring new vigour. 

It reveals aims and intention, where our own obser¬ 
vation would not by itself have discovered them, and 
enlarges our knowledge of nature by leading us towards 
that peculiar unity the principle of which exists outside 
nature. This knowledge reacts again on its cause, 
namely, the transcendental idea, and thus increases the 
belief in a supreme Author to an irresistible conviction. 

It would therefore be not only extremely sad, but 
utterly vain to attempt to diminish the authority of 
that proof. Reason, constantly strengthened by the 
powerful arguments that come to hand by themselves, 
though they are no doubt empirical only, cannot be dis¬ 
couraged by any doubts of subtle and abstract specula¬ 
tion. Roused from every inquisitive indecision, as from 
a dream, by one glance at the wonders of nature and 
the majesty of the cosmos, reason soars from height to 
height till it reaches the highest, from the conditioned 
to conditions, till it reaches the supreme and uncondi¬ 
tioned Author of all. 

But although we have nothing to say against the 
reasonableness and utility of this line of argument, but 
wish, on the contrary, to commend and encourage it, we 
cannot approve of the claims which this proof advances 
to apodictic certainty, and to an approval on its own 
merits, requiring no favour, and no help from any other 
quarter. It cannot injure the good cause, if the dog¬ 
matical language of the overweening sophist is toned 
down to the moderate and modest statements of a faith 
which does not require unconditioned .submission, yet is 
sufficient to give rest and comfort. I therefore main¬ 
tain that the physico-theological proof can never estab- 
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lish by itself alone the existence of a Supreme Being, 
but must always leave it to the ontological proof (to 
which it serves only as an introduction), to supply its 
deficiency; so that, after all, it is the ontological proof 
which contains the only possible argument (supposing 
always that any speculative proof is possible), and 
human reason can never do without it. 

The principal points of the physico-theological proof 
are the following. 1st. There are everywhere in the 
world clear indications of an intentional arrangement 
carried out with great wisdom, and forming a whole 
indescribably varied in its contents and infinite in extent. 

2ndly. The fitness of this arrangement is entirely 
foreign to the things existing in the world, and belongs 
to them contingently only; that is, the nature of differ¬ 
ent things could never spontaneously, by the combina¬ 
tion of so many means, co-operate towards definite aims, 
if these means had not been selected and arranged on 
purpose by a rational disposing principle, according to 
certain fundamental ideas. 

3rdly. There exists, therefore, a sublime and wise 
cause (or many), which must be the cause of the world, 
not only as a blind v and all-powerful nature, by means 
of unconscious fecundity, but as an intelligence, by free¬ 
dom, 

4thly. The unity of that cause may be inferred with 
certainty from the unity of the reciprocal relation of 
the parts of the world, as portions of a skilful edifice, 
so far as our experience reaches, and beyond it, with 
plausibility, according to the principles of analogy. 

Without wishing to argue, for the sake of argument 
only, with natural reason, as to its conclusion in inferring 
from the analogy of certain products of nature with the 
works of human art, in which man does violence to na- 
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ture, and forces it not to follow its own aims^ but to 
adapt itself to ours (that is^ from the similarity of cer¬ 
tain products of nature with houses, ships, and watches)^ 
in inferring from this, I say, that a similar causality, 
namely, understanding and will, must be at the bottom 
of nature, and in deriving the internal possibility of a 
freely acting nature (which, it may be, renders all hu¬ 
man art and even human reason possible) from another 
though superhuman art—a kind of reasoning, which 
probably could not stand the severest test of transcen¬ 
dental criticism; we are willing to admit, nevertheless, 
that if we have to name such a cause, we cannot do bet¬ 
ter than to follow the analogy of such products of hu¬ 
man design, which are the only ones of which we know 
completely both cause and effect. There would be no 
excuse, if reason were to surrender a causality which it 
knows, and have recourse to obscure and indemonstrable 
principles of explanation, which it does not know. 

According to this argument, the fitness and harmony 
existing in so many works of nature might prove the 
contingency of the form, but not of the matter, that is, 
the substance in the world, because, for the latter pur¬ 
pose, it would be necessary to prove in addition, that 
the things of the world were in themselves incapable of 
such order and harmony, according to general laws, 
unless there existed, even in their substance, the product 
of a supreme wisdom. For this purpose, very different 
arguments would be required from those derived from 
the analogy of human art. The utmost, therefore, that 
could be established by such a proof would be an archi¬ 
tect of the world, always very much hampered by the 
quality of the material with which he has to work, not 
a creator, to whose idea everything is subject. This 
would by no means suffice for the purposed aim of prov- 
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ing an all-sufficient original Being. If we wished to 
prove the contingency of matter itself, we must have 
recourse to a transcendental argument, and this is the 
very thing which was to be avoided. 

The inference, therefore, really proceeds from the 
order and design that can everywhere be observed in the 
world, as an entirely contingent arrangement, to the 
existence of a cause, proportionate to it. The concept of 
that cause must therefore teach us something quite 
definite about it, and can therefore be no other concept 
but that of a Being which possesses all might, wisdom, 
etc., in one word, all perfection of an all-sufficient Being. 
The predicates of a ver^ great, of an astounding, of an 
immeasurable might and virtue give us no definite con¬ 
cept, and never tell us really what the thing is by itself. 
They are only relative representations of the magnitude 
of an object, which the observer (of the world) com¬ 
pares with himself and his own power of comprehension, 
and which would be equally grand, whether we magnify 
the object, or reduce the observing subject to smaller 
proportions in reference to it. Where we are concerned 
with the magnitude (of the perfection) of a thing in 
general, there exists no definite concept, except that 
which comprehends all possible perfection, and only the 
all (omnitudo) of reality is thoroughly determined in 
the concept. 

Now I hope that no one would dare to comprehend the 
relation of that part of the world which he has observed 
(in its extent as well as in its contents) to omnipotence, 
the relation of the order of the world to the highest wis¬ 
dom, and the relation of the unity of the world to the 
absolute unity of its author, etc. Physico-theology, 
therefore, can never give a definite concept of the highest 
cause of the world, and is insufficient, therefore, as a 
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principle of theology, which is itself to form the basis 
of religion. 

The step leading to absolute totality is entirely impos¬ 
sible on the empirical road. Nevertheless, that step is 
taken in the physico-theological proof. How then has 
this broad abyss been bridged over? 

The fact is that, after having reached the stage of ad¬ 
miration of the greatness, the wisdom, the power, etc. of 
the Author of the world, and seeing no further advance 
possible, one suddenly leaves the argument carried on 
by empirical proofs, and lays hold of that contingency 
which, from the very first, was inferred from the order 
and design of the world. The next step from that con¬ 
tingency leads, by means of transcendental concepts 
only, to the existence of something absolutely necessary, 
and another step from the absolute necessity of the first 
cause to its completely determined or determining con^ 
cept, namely, that of an all-embracing reality. Thus we 
see that the physico-theological proof, baffled in its own 
undertaking, takes suddenly refuge in the cosmological 
proof, and as this is only the ontological proof in dis¬ 
guise, it really carries out its original intention by means 
of pure reason only; though it so strongly disclaimed in 
the beginning all connection with it, and professed to 
base everything on clear proofs from experience. . . . 
[M. 506-7] 

Thus we have seen that the physico-theological proof 
rests on the cosmological, and the cosmological on the 
ontological proof of the existence of one original Being 
as the Supreme Being; and, as besides these three, there 
is no other path open to speculative reason, the onto¬ 
logical proof, based exclusively on pure concepts of 
reason, is the only possible one, always supposing that 
any proof of a proposition, so far transcending the em¬ 
pirical use of the understanding, is possible at all. 
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Section VII. Criticism of all Theology hosed on 
Speculative Principles of Reason ^ 

. . . [M. 508-13] If people, however, should prefer 
to call in question all the former proofs of the Analytic, 
rather than allow themselves to be robbed of their 
persuasion of the value of the proofs on which they have 
rested so long, they surely cannot decline my request, 
when I ask them to justify themselves, at least on this 
point, in what manner, and by what kind of illumina¬ 
tion they trust themselves to soar above all possible 
experience, on the wings of pure ideas. I must ask to 
be excused from listening to new proofs, or to the tink¬ 
ered workmanship of the old. No doubt the choice is 
not great, for all speculative proofs end in the one, 
namely, the ontological; nor need I fear to be much 
troubled by the inventive fertility of the dogmatical de¬ 
fenders of that reason which they have delivered from 
the bondage of the senses; nor should I even, without 
considering myself a very formidable antagonist, de¬ 
cline the challenge to detect the fallacy in every one of 
their attempts, and thus to dispose of their pretensions. 
But I know too well that the hope of better success will 
never be surrendered by those who have once accus¬ 
tomed themselves to dogmatical persuasion, and I there¬ 
fore restrict myself to the one just demand, that my 
opponents should explain in general, from the nature 
of the human understanding, or from any other sources 
of knowledge, what we are to do in order to extend our 
knowledge entirely a priori, and to carry it to a point 
where no possible experience, and therefore no means 
whatever, is able to secure to a concept invented by our¬ 
selves its objective reality. In whatever way the under- 
^ [Cf. M. 508 if.l 
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standing may have reached that concept, it is clearly 
impossible that the existence of its object could be found 
in it through analysis, because the very knowledge of 
the existence of the object implies that it exists outside 
our thoughts. We cannot in fact go beyond concepts, 
nor, unless we follow the empirical connection by which 
nothing but phenomena can be given, hope to discover 
new objects and imaginary beings. 

Although then reason, in its purely speculative appli¬ 
cation, is utterly insufficient for this great undertaking, 
namely, to prove the existence of a Supreme Being, it 
has nevertheless this great advantage of being able to 
correct our knowledge of it, if it can be acquired from 
elsewhere, ^ to make it consistent with itself and every 
intelligible view, and to purify it from everything in¬ 
compatible with the concept of an original Being, and 
from all admixture of empirical limitations. 

In spite of its insufficiency, therefore, transcendental 
theology has a very important negative use, as a con¬ 
stant test of our reason, when occupied with pure ideas 
only, which, as such, admit of a transcendental standard 
only. For suppose that on practical grounds the admis¬ 
sion of a highest and all-sufficient Being, as the highest 
intelligence, were to maintain its validity without contra¬ 
diction, it would be of the greatest importance that we 
should be able to determine that concept accurately on 
its transcendental side, as the concept of a necessary 
and most real Being, to remove from it what is contra¬ 
dictory to that highest reality and purely phenomenal 
(anthropomorphic in the widest sense), and at the same 
time to put an end to all opposite assertions, whether 
atheistic, deistic, or anthropomorphistic. Such a criti¬ 
cal treatment would not be difficult, because the same 

^ [Cf. Kant’s moral proof of God’s existence, pp. 360 ff. 
below.) 
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arguments by which the insufficiency of human reason in 
asserting the existence of such a Being has been proved, 
must be si:^fficient also to prove the invalidity of opposite 
assertions. For whence can anybody, through pure 
speculation of reason, derive his knowledge that there is 
no Supreme Being, as the cause of all that exists, or that 
it can claim none of those qualities which we, to judge 
from tlicir effects, represent to ourselves as compatible 
with the dynamical realties of a thinking Being, or that, 
in the latter case, they would be subject to all those 
limitations which sensibility imposes inevitably on all 
the intelligences known to us by experience.^ 

For the purely speculative use of reason, therefore, 
the Supreme Being remains, no doubt, an ideal only, 
but an ideal without a flaw, a concept which finishes and 
crowns the whole of human knowledge, and the objective 
reality of which, though it cannot be proved, can neither 
be disproved in that way. If then there should be an 
Ethico-theology to supply that deficiency, transcen¬ 
dental theology, which before was problematical only, 
would prove itself indispensable in determining its con¬ 
cept, and in constantly testing reason, which is so often 
deceived by sensibility, and not even always in harmony 
with its own ideas. Necessity, infinity, unity, extra- 
mundane existence (not as a world-soul), eternity, free 
from conditions of time, omnipresence, free from condi¬ 
tions of space, omnipotence, etc., all these are tran¬ 
scendental predicates, and their purified concepts, which 
are so much required for every theology, can therefore 
be derived from transcendental theology only. 



THEORY OF ETHICS ^ 


[I. THE NATURE OF MORALITY] 

[1. Moral Laws are Pure, not Empirical,’] 

... We ^ may call all philosophy empirical, so far 
as it is based on grounds of experience: on the other 
hand^ that which delivers its doctrines from a pri¬ 
ori principles alone we may call pure philosophy. When 
the latter is merely formal, it is logic; if it is restricted 
to.definite objects of the understanding, it is metaphysic. 

In this way there arises the idea of a twofold meta¬ 
physic—a metaphysic of nature and a metaphysic of 
morals. Physics will thus have an empirical and also a 
rational part. It is the same with Etliics; but here the 
empirical part might have the special name of practi- 
cal anthropology, the name morality being appropriated 
to the rational part. ... [A. 2-3] 

As my concern here is with moral philosophy, I limit 
the question suggested to this: Whether it is not of the 
utmost necessity to construct a pure moral philosophy, 
perfectly cleared of everything which is only empirical, 
and which belongs to anthropology.^ for that such a 
philosophy must be possible is evident from the common 
idea of duty and of the moral laws. Everyone must 

^ [T. K. Abbott’s translation of Kant’s Ethical writings, un¬ 
der the title Kant*8 2*heary of Ethics (Longmans, Green & 
Co., 6th Ed.) has been used. All page references are to this 
volume. Most of the translator’s notes are omitted, without 
indication.] 

* [Cf. A. 2-6, in the Preface to the Fundamental Principles of 
the Metaphysic of Morals,] 
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admit that if a law is t^ have moral force, i n hp flip 
basis of a n obligation, it mu st carry w ith it ahanlutfi 
necessity : that, for example, the precept, “Thau shalt 
not lie,'' is not valid for men alone, as if other rational 
beings had no need to observe it; and so with all the 
other moral laws properly so called; that, therefore, the 
basis of obligation must not be sought in the nature of 
man, or in the circumstances in the world in which he 
is placed, but a priori simply in the conceptions of pure 
reason; and although any other precept which is founded 
on principles of mere experience may be in certain re¬ 
spects universal, yet in as far as it rests even in the 
least degree on an empirical basis, perhaps only as to 
a motive, such a precept, while it may be a practical 
rule, can never be called a moral law. 

Thus not only are moral laws with their principles 
essentially distinguished from every other kind of prac¬ 
tical knowledge in which there is anything empirical, 
but all moral philosophy rests wholly on its pure p ar t. 
When annlicd to mam it does not borrow t he least thing 

from the knowledge of man himself Tanthropology^^ hui, 

gives laws a priori to him as a rational being. No doub( 
these laws require a judgment sharpened by experience, 
in order on the one hand to distinguish in what cases 
they are applicable, and on the other to procure for 
them access to the will of the man, and effectual influ¬ 
ence on conduct; since man is acted on by so many in¬ 
clinations that, though capable of the idea of a practical 
pure reason, he is not so easily able to make it effective 
in concreto in his life. . . . [A. 4-5] [But] it is only 
in a pure philosophy that we can look for the moral law 
in its purity and genuineness (and, in a practical mat¬ 
ter, this is of the utmost consequence): we must, there¬ 
fore, begin with pure philosophy (idetaphysic), and 
without it there cannot be any moral philosophy at alL 
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That which mingles these pure principles with the .emr 
pirical does not deserve the name of philosophy (for 
what distinguishes philosophy from common rational 
knowledge is, that it treats in separate sciences what 
the latter only comprehends confusedly); much less does 
it deserve that of moral philosophy, since by this con¬ 
fusion it even spoils the purity of morals themselves, 
and counteracts its own end. . . . 

[2. A Good Will is alone unqualifiedly Good.'] 

Nothing ^ ca n poss ibly be conceived in the world, p r 
even out of it.-wJliph pan-Jip .pall.e/l with^ qii;^]j~ 

fication, ex cept a Good Will,, Intelligence, wit, judg¬ 
ment, and the other talents of the mind, however they 
may be named, or courage, resolution, perseverance, as 
qualities of temperament, are undoubtedly good and de¬ 
sirable in many respects; but these gifts of nature may 
ajso become extremely bad and mischievous if the will 
which is to make use of them, and which, therefore, 
constitutes what is called character, is not good. It is 
the same with the gifts of fortune. Power, riches, hon¬ 
our, even health, and tlie general well-being and con¬ 
tentment with one’s condition which is called happiness, 
inspire pride, and often presumption, if there is not a 
good will to correct the influence of these on the mind, 
and with this also to rectify the whole principle of 
acting, and adapt it to its end. The sight of a being 
who is not adorned with a single feature of a pure and 
good will, enjoying unbroken prosperity, can never give 
pleasure to an impartial rational spectator. Thus a 
good will appears to constitute the indispensable con¬ 
dition even of being worthy of happiness. 

There are even some qualities which are of servic e 

^ [Cf. A. 9-20, in Section I of the Fundamental Principles of 
the Metaphysic of Morals,] 
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tn this go ftd anH may facilitate its action^ 

which have no intrinsic, uncondi tional but always 
presuppose a good will, and this qualifies the esteem that 
we justly have for them, and does not permit us to re¬ 
gard them as absolutely good. Moderati nn in thp affec¬ 
tions and passions^ self-control^ and raJm rlpliheratiai^ 
are not only good in many respects, but even seem to 
constitute part of the intrinsic worth of the person; but 
they are far from _dpi^prving tn be-^alL-d^gnnd withnui 
qualification, although they have been so unconditionally 
praised by the ancients. For without the principles qf 
a good will, they may become extremely bad : and the 
coolness of a villain not only makes liim far more dan¬ 
gerous, but also directly makes him more abominable in 
our eyes than he would have been without it. 

4_ good will is good not becaus e of what it perforips 
or effects , not by its aptness for the attainment of some 
proposed end, simply hy virtnn nf tlii> iroluinp that 
is, it is gooH fp it<;p1f- find considered by itself is to be 
esteemed much higher than all that can be brought about 
by it in favour of any inclination, nay, even of the sum 
total of all inclinations. Even if it should happen that, 
owing to special disfavour of fortune, or the niggardly 
])rovision of a step-motherly nature, this will should 
wholly lack power to accomplish its purpose, if with 
its greatest efforts it should yet achieve nothing, and 
there should remain only the good will (not, to be sure, 
a mere wish, but the summoning of all means in our 
power), then, like a jewel, it would still shine by its 
own light, as a thing which has its whole value in itself. 
Its usefulness or fruitlessness can neither add to n^j 
take away anything from this vali^ . It would be, as it 
were, only the setting to enable us to handle it the more 
conveniently in common commerce, or to attract to it 
the attention of those who are not yet connoisseurs, but 
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not to recommend it to true connoisseurs, or to determine 
its value. 

There is, however, something so strange in this idea 
of the absolute value of the mere will, in which no ac¬ 
count is taken of its utility, that notwithstanding the 
Uiorough assent of even common reason to the idea, yet 
a suspicion must arise that it may perhaps really be the 
product of mere high-flown fancy, and that we may have 
misunderstood the purpose of nature in assigning reason 
as the governor of our will. Therefore we will examine 
this idea from tliis point of view. 

In the physical constitution of an organized being. 
that is, a being adapted suitably to the purposes of life, 
we assum e it as r fnndnmental princip]f that Tin nrgaji 
for any purpose will be found bu t what is aIso the fittest. 
and best adapted for that,,:purpo^^ ,_ Niiw in a being 
which has reason and a will, if the proper object of 
nature were its conservatior^. its welfare, jp ^ xirnyrl, 
ha ppiness^^then natur e would have hit upon a very bad 
arrangement in selecting the reason of the 
carry out this purpose. For all the a ctions which the 
creature has to perform with a view to this purpose, and 
the _whole_ rule of its conducts would be far more surely 
prescribed to it by instincts and that end would have 
been attained thereby much more certainly than it ever 
can be by reason. Should reason have been communi¬ 
cated to this favoured creature over and above, it must 
only have served it to contemplate the happy constitu¬ 
tion of i|s nature, to admire it, to congratulate itself 
thereon, and to feel thankful for it to the beneficent 
cause, but not that it should subject its desires to that 
weak and delusive guidance, and meddle bunglingly 
Muth the purpose of nature. In a. word, nature would 
have taken care that reason should not break forth into 
praa/tical exercise, nor have the presumption, with its 
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weak insight, to think out for itself the plan of happi¬ 
ness, and of the means of attaining it. Nature would not 
only have taken on herself the choice of the ends, but 
also of the means, and with wise foresight would have 
entrusted both to instinct. 

applies itself with deliberate piirpo gf* fn 
of life and happiness^ so mn rh the more dnpja_thp mjui 
fail of true Sati *^f^^i<^tinTl AnH frnm fliia Pirr^nmstflTirf 
there arises in many^ if they are candid enough to con¬ 
fess it, a certain degree of misolr>gy- that xLf 

reason , especially in the case of those who are most 
experienced in the use of it, because after calculating 
all the advantages they derive, I do not say from the 
invention of all the arts of common luxury, but even 
from the sciences (which seem to them to be after all 
only a luxury of the understanding), they find that they 
have, in fact, only brought more trouble on their shoul¬ 
ders, rather than gained in happiness; and they end by 
envying, rather than despising, the more common stamp 
of men who keep closer to the guidance of mere instinct, 
and do not allow their reason much influence on their 
conduct. And this we must admit, that the judgment of 
those who would very much lower the lofty eulogies of 
the advantages which reason gives us in regard to the 
happiness and satisfaction of life, or who would even 
reduce them below zero, is by no means morose or un¬ 
grateful to tile goodness with which the world is gov¬ 
erned, but that there lies at the root of these judgments 
the idea that our existence has a different and far nobler 
end, for which, and not for happiness, reason is properly 
intended, and which must, therefore, be regarded as the 
supreme condition to which the private ends of man 
must, for the most part, be postponed. 

For as reason is not competent to guide the will with 
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certainty in regard to its objects and the satisfaction of 
all our wants (which it to some extent even multiplies), 
this being an end to which an implanted instinct would 
have led with much greater certainty; and since, never- 
thelesSy re ason is imp^rff^rl,f:a_^iis as a prar>tiVa1 faculty. 
Le. as one which is to have influence on,the w HL therc^- 
fore, admitting that nature generally in the distributiqp 
^ iier capacities has adapted t he means to the eniL-ii^s 
true destination must be to produce a will, not merely 
good as a means to something else, but good in 
which reason was absolutely necessary. , T his will th^n. 
though not indeed tlie ,sole and complete good, must be 
the supreme good and the condition of every, other, even 
oi. the desire of happiness. Under these circumstances, 
there is nothing inconsistent with the wisdom of nature 
in the fact that the cultivation of the reason, which is 
requisite for the first and unconditional purpose, docs 
in many waj'^s interfere, at least in this life, with the 
attainment of the second, which is always conditional, 
namely, happiness. Nay, it may even reduce it to 
nothing, without nature thereby failing of her purpose. 
For reason recognizes the establishment of a good will 
as its highest practical destination, and in attaining this 
purpose is capable only of a satisfaction of its own 
proper kind, namely, that from tlie attainment of an 
end, which end again is determined by reason only, not¬ 
withstanding that this may involve many a disappoint¬ 
ment to the ends of inclination. 

We have then to develop the notion of a will whi| Ji 
deserveii to. be-highiv esteemed for itself, and is goq4 

without. A vipw Anything further, a notion wliirh 

already in the sound natural understanding,, requiring 
rather to he cleared up than to be taught, and which in 
estimating the value of our actions always takes the first 
place, and constitutes the condition of all the rest. In 
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order to do this, wc will take the notion of duty, which 
includes that of a good will, although implying certain 
subjective restrictions and hindrances. These, however, 
far from concealing it, or rendering it unrecognizable, 
rather bring it out by contrast, and make it shine forth 
so much the brighter. 

I omit here all actions which are already recognizfid 


for this or that pnvpr>gf^j for with these the question 
whether they are done from duty cannot arise at all, 
since tliey even conflict with it. I also set aside those 
actions which 


have no d 





from principles of honesty: his own advantage required 
it; it is out of the question in this case to suppose that 
be might besides have a direct inclination in favour of 
the buyers, so that, as it were, from love he should give 
no advantage to one over another. Accordingly 
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so. But on this account the often anxious 


which most men take for it has no intrinsic worth, and 



if the unfortunate, one, strong in mind, indignant at his 
fate rather than desponding or dejected, wi&lies for 




reserves ms ii 



them, and can take delight in the satisfaction of others 
so far as it is their own work. But I maintain that in 
such a case an actio 


ever amiable it ma 


worths bu t is on a le vel with-nther e.g. the 

inclination to honour, which, if it is happily directed to 
that which is in fact of public utility and accordant with 
duty, and consequently honourable, deserves praise and 
encouragement, but not esteem. For the maxim lacks 
e moral imnor 





Further still; if nature has put little 
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sympathy in the heart ©f this or that man; if he, sup¬ 
posed to be an upright man, is by temperament cold 
and indifferent to the sufferings of others, perhaps be¬ 
cause in respect of his own he is provided with the spe¬ 
cial gift of patience and fortitude, and supposes, or even 
requires, that others should have the same—and such a 
man would certainly not be the meanest product of na¬ 
ture—but if nature had not specially framed him for a 
philanthropist, would he not still find in himself a 
source from whence to give himself a far higher worth 
than that of a good-natured temperament could be? 
Unquestionably. It is just in this that the moral worth 
of the character is brought out which is incomparably 
the highest of all, namely, that he is beneficent, not 
from inclination, but from duty. 

To secure rmeV g nwn liappijigfig is a dnf y. at least in ¬ 
directly ; _for discontent with one's conditiQp. under a 
pressure of many anxieties and amidst unsatisfied wants, 
might easily becnme a grp-at in trans gression 

of dutxf . But here again, without looking to duty, all 
men have already the strongest and most intimate in¬ 
clination to happiness, because it is just in this idea 
that all inclinations are combined in ane total. But the 
precept of happiness is often of such a sort that it 
greatly interferes with some inclinations, and yet a man 
cannot form any definite and certain conception of the 
sum of satisfaction of all of them which is called hap¬ 
piness. It is not then to be wondered at that a single 
inclination, definite both as to what it promises and as 
to the time within which it can be gratified, is often able 
to overcome such a fluctuating idea, and that a gouty 
patient, for instance, can choose to enjoy what he likes^ 
and to suffer what he may, since, according to his cal¬ 
culation, on this occasion at least, he has [only] not 
sacrificed the enjoyment of the present moment to a 
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possibly mistaken expectation of a happiness which is 
supposed to be found in health. But even in this case, 
if the general desire for happiness did not influence his 
will, and supposing that in his particular case health 
was not a necessary element in this calculation, there 
yet remains in this, as in all other cases, this law, 
namely, that he should promote his happiness not from 
inclination but from duty, and by this would his conduct 
first acquire true moral worth. 

It is in this manner, undoubtedly, that we are to un- 
derstand thos£ passag es of Scrinture alsa in which 
are commapdpd tn mir Tipighbour. eve n our enemy . 

For love, as an ■ />£tmmanded , ..but 

beneficeq r^p even though we are 

not impelled to it by any inclination—nay, are even re¬ 
pelled by a natural and unconquerable aversion. This 
is practical love, and not pathological —a love which is 
seated in the will, and not in the propensions of sense— 
in principles of action and not of tender sympathy; 
and it is this love alone which can be commanded. 

The second ^ proposition.is: That a ^p action done, frop] 
duty deri ves its moral wrLrth^ frqm the jpur pq si ^. 

which is to be atta ined by it, hnf. thp p^ axim by 

wh^e^i it ts dptermine/L^and thprpfnrR do^-nn±.,dpppTi^ 

on the realizatiQn of th^. object, af thp aetinn^ but mprf^Jy 

on the vrincivle of volition ]}y whirh th/> h^ 

taken plage, without regard to any ohjp.ct..nL.dpair.£> It 
is clear from what precedes that the purposes which we 
may have in view in our actions, or their effects regarded 
as ends and springs of the will, cannot give to actions any 
unconditional or moral worth. In what, then, can their 
worth lie, if it is not to consist in the will and in ref¬ 
erence to its expected effect? It cannot lie anywhere 

M The first propositiQU-Was.. that to hayiL^morfll ...mfiur th nj} 
g ^ction must be done from duty, Tr.’s note.] 
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but in the principle of the will without regard to the 
ends which can be attained by the action. For the will 
stands between its a priori principle, which is formal, 
and jts a posteriori spring, which is material, as between 
two roads, and as it must be determined bv something ^ 
it follows that it must he determined bv thp. forniAl 
principle of volition when an action is done from duty. 

in which case every material principle has been igiih- 

The third proposition, which is a conscgnencp nf fhi» 
two preceding, I would express thus: Dut^j t^hp npr.pjt^ 
sity of acting from respect for the lam^ I ma y haup 
inclination for an object as the nf 

action, but I canno t have respect for it. just for this 
reason, that it is an effect and not an energy of will. 
Similarly. I rannnt havp. rpjspccf inr inplinatinn. whether 
mg- OWEL^r another's! T at if my own, ap¬ 

prove it: if another's, sometimes even love it : i.e. look 
on it as favourable to my own interest. It is only wha t 
is connected with my will as a principle, by^ no means 
as an efjpec^— what does not subserve mv inclination, 
but overpowers it, or at least in case of choice excludes 
it from its calculation—in other words, simply the law 
of itself, whirh pan bp an nbjpph nf rpsppp^^.. and hpnpp 
a command. Now an action done from duty must wholly 
exclude the influence of inclination, and with it every 
object of the will, so that nothing remains which can 
determine the will except objectively the law, and sub¬ 
jectively pure respect for this practical law, and conse¬ 
quently the maxim ^ that I should follow this law even 
to the thwarting of all my inclinations. 

Thus the moral worth of an action does not lie in the 

^ A maxim is suhjpptivp 
j ective principle (i.e. that 

as a practical principle to ali iytionnl _hpij\ffg-l£.-ri>fl.cQn full 
power over the faculty of ^ 
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effect expected from it^ nor in any principle of action 
which requires to borrow its motive from this expected 
effect. For all these effects—agreeableness of one's 
condition, and even the promotion of the happiness of 
others—could have been also brought about by other 
causes, so that for this there would have been no need 
of the will of a rational being; whereas it is in this 
alone that the supreme and unconditional good can be 
found. The pre-eminent good which we call moral can 
therefore consist in nothing else than the conception of 
law in itself, which certainly is only possible in a ra¬ 
tional being, in so far as this conception, and not the 
expected effect, determines the will. This is a good 
which is already present in the person who acts accord¬ 
ingly, and we have not to wait for it to appear first in 
the result.^ 

^ It might be here objected to me that I take refuge behind 
the word respect in an obscure feeling, instead of giving a 
distinct solution of the question by a concept of the reason. 
But although respect is a feeling, it is not a feeling received 
through influence, but is self-wrought by a rational concept, 
and, therefore, is specifically distinct from all feelings of the 
former kind, which may be referred either to inclination or 
fear. What I recognize immediately as a law for me, I recog¬ 
nize with respect. This merely signifies the consciousness that 
my will is subordinate to a law, without the intervention of 
other influences on my sense. The immediate determination of 
the will by the law, and the consciousness of this, is called 
respect, so that this is regarded as an effect of the law on 
the subject, and not as the cause of it. Respect is properly 
the conception of a worth which thwarts my self-love. Ac¬ 
cordingly it is something which is considered neither as an 
object of inclination nor of fear, although it has something 
analogous to both. The object of respect is the law only, and 
that, the law which we impose on ourselves, and yet recognize 
as necessary in itself. As a law, we are subjected to it without 
consulting self-love; as imposed by us on ourselves, it is a 
result of our will. In the former aspect it has an analogy 
to fear, in the latter to inclination, Respect for a person is 
properly only respect for the law (of honesty, &c.) of which 
he gives us an example. Since we also look on the improve¬ 
ment of our talents as a duty, we consider that we see in a 
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But what sort of law can that be, the conception of 
which must determine the will, even without paying any 
regard to the effect expected from it, in order that this 
will may be called good absolutely and without qualifi¬ 
cation? As I have deprived the will of every impulse 
which could arise to it from obedience to any law, there 
remains nothing but the universal conformity of its 
actions to law in general, which alone is to serve the 
will as a principle, i.e. I am never to act otherwise than 
so that I could also will that my maxim should become 
a universal law. Here, now,^it is the simple conformity 
to law in general, without assuming any particular law 
applicable to certain actions, that serves the will as its 
principle, and must so serve it, if duty is not to be a 
vain delusion and a chimerical notion. The common 
reason of men in its practical judgments perfectly co¬ 
incides with this, and always has in view the principle 
here suggested. Let the question be, for example: May 
I when in distress make a promise with the intention 
not to keep it? I readily distinguish here between the 
two significations which the question may have: Whether 
it is prudent, or whether it is right, to make a false 
promise? The former may undoubtedly often be the 
case. I see clearly indeed that it is not enough to ex^ 
tricatc myself from a present difficulty by means of this 
subterfuge, but it must be well considered whether there 
may not hereafter spring from this lie much greater 
inconvenience than that from which I now free myself, 
and as, with all my supposed cunning, the consequences 
cannot be so easily foreseen but that credit once lost may 
be much more injurious to me than any mischief which 

person of talents, as it were, the example of a law (viz. to 
become like him in this by exercise), and this constitutes our 
respect. All so-called moral interest consists simply in respect 
for the law. 
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I seek to avoid at present/ it should be considered 
whether it would not be more prudent to act herein ac¬ 
cording to a universal maxim, and to make it a habit to 
promise nothing except with the intention of keeping it. 
But it is soon clear to me that such a maxim will still 
only be based on the fear of consequences. vNow it is 
a wholly different thing to be truthful from duty, and 
to be so from apprehension of injurious consequences. 
In the first case, the very notion of the action already 
implies a law for me; in the second case, I must first 
look about elsewhere to see what results may be com¬ 
bined with it which would affect myself. For to devi¬ 
ate from the principle of duty is beyond all doubt 
wicked; but to be unfaithful to my maxim of prudence 
may often be very advantageous to me, although to 
abide by it is certainly safer. The shortest way, how¬ 
ever, and an unerring one, to discover the answer to 
this question whether a lying promise is consistent with 
duty, is to ask myself. Should I be content that my 
maxim (to extricate myself from difficulty by a false 
promise) should hold good as a universal law, for my¬ 
self as well as for others? and should I be able to say 
to myself, **Rvery one may make a deceitful promise 
when he finds himself in a difficulty from which he can¬ 
not otherwise extricate himself? Then I presently 
become aware that while I can will the lie, I can by no 
means will that lying should be a universal law. For 
with such a law there would be no promises at all, since 
it would be in vain to allege my intention in regard to 
my future actions to those who would not believe this 
allegation, or if they over-hastily did so, would pay me 
back in my own coin. Hence my maxim, as soon as it 
should be made a universal li^w, would necessarily de¬ 
stroy itself. 

I do not, therefore, need any far-reaching penetration 
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to discern what I have to do in order that my will may 
be morally good. Inexperienced in the course of the 
world, incapable of being prepared for all its con¬ 
tingencies, I only ask myself: Canst thou also will that 
thy maxim should be a universal law? If not, then it 
must be rejected, and that not because of a disadvantage 
accruing from it to myself or even to others, but because 
it cannot enter as a principle into a possible universal 
legislation, and reason extorts from me immediate re¬ 
spect for such legislation. I do not indeed as yet dis¬ 
cern on what this respect is based (this the philosopher 
may inquire), but at least I understand this, that it is an 
estimation of the worth which far outweighs all worth 
of what is recommended by inclination, and that the 
necessity of acting from pure respect for the practical 
law is what constitutes duty, to which every other mo¬ 
tive must give place, because it is the condition of a 
will being good in itself, and the worth of such a will is 
above everything. 

[3. Knowledge of this Moral Principle is within the 
Reach of all Men.] 

^ Tiius,^ then, without quitting the moral knowledge of 
common human reason, we have arrived at its principle. ' 
And although, no doubt, common men do not conceive 
it in such an abstract and universal form, yet they al¬ 
ways have it really before their eyes, and use it as the 
standard of their decision. ' Here it would be easy to 
show how, with this compass in hand, men are well 
able to distinguish, in every case that occurs, what is 
good, what bad, conformably to duty or inconsistent 
with it, if, without in the least teaching them anything 
new, we only, like Socrates, direct their attention to 

^ [Cf. A. 20-21, in JSection I of the Fundamental Principles of 
the Metaphysic of Morals,] 
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the principle they themselves employ; and that, there¬ 
fore, we do not need science and philosophy to know 
what we should do to be honest and good, yea, even 
wise and virtuous. Indeed, we might well have con¬ 
jectured beforehand that the knowledge of what every 
man is bound to do, and therefore also to know, would 
be within tlie reach of every man, even the commonest. 
Here we cannot forbear admiration when we see how 
great an advantage the practical judgment has over the 
theoretical in the common understanding of men. In 
the latter, if common reason ventures to depart from the 
laws of experience and from the perceptions of tlie 
senses, it falls into mere inconceivabilities and self- 
contradictions, at least into a chaos of uncertainty, ob¬ 
scurity, and instability. But in the practical splicre it 
is just wlien the common understanding excludes all 
sensible springs from practical laws that its power of 
judgment begins to show itself to advantage. It then 
becomes even subtle, whether it be that it chicanes with 
its own conscience or with other claims respecting what 
is to be called right, or whether it desires for its own 
instruction to determine honestly the worth of actions; 
and, in the latter case, it may even have as good a hope 
of hitting the mark as any philosopher whatever can 
promise himself. Nay, it is almost more sure of doing 
so, because the philosoplier cannot have any other prin¬ 
ciple, while he may easily perplex his judgment by a 
multitude of considerations foreign to the matter, and 
so turn aside from the right way. Would it not there¬ 
fore be wiser in moral concerns to acquiesce in the judg¬ 
ment of common reason, or at most only to call in phi¬ 
losophy for the purpose of rendering the system of 
morals more complete and intelligible, and its rules more 
convenient for use (especially for disputation, but not 
so as to draw off the common understanding from its 
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happy simplicity, or to bring it by means of philosophy 
into a new path of inquiry and instruction ? ^ • 

[4. Refutation of Ethical Empiricism.^ 

If ^ WE have hitherto drawn our notion of duty from the 
common use of our practical reason, it is by no means 
to be inferred that we have treated it as an empirical 
notion. On the contrary, if we attend to the experience 
of men's conduct, we meet frequent and, as we ourselves 
allow, just complaints that one cannot find a single 
certain example of the disposition to act from pure 
duty.. Although many things are done in conformity 
with what duty prescribes, it is nevertheless always 
doubtful whether tliey are done strictly from duty, so 
as to have a moral worth. Hence there have at all times 
been philosophers wlio have altogether denied that this 
disposition actually exists at all in human actions, and 
have ascribed everything to a more or less refined self- 

^ [The following note appears on A 27-8]. I have a letter 
from the late excellent Sulzer, in which lie asks me -what 
can be the reason that moral instruction, although con¬ 
taining much that is convincing for the reason, yet accom¬ 
plishes so little? My answer was postponed in order that 
I might make it complete. But '•it is simply this, that the 
teachers themselves have not got their own notions clear, and 
when they endeavour to make up for this by raking up motives 
of moral goodness from every quarter, trying to make their 
physic right strong, they spoil it.' For the commonest under¬ 
standing shows that if we imagine, on the one hand, an act 
of honesty done with steadfast mind, apart from every view 
to advantage of any kind in this world or another, and even 
under the greatest temptations of necessity or allurement, and, 
on the other hand, a similar act which was affected, in how¬ 
ever low a degree, by a foreign motive, the former leaves far 
behind and eclipses the second; it elevates the soul, and in¬ 
spires the wish to be able to act in like manner oneself. Even 
moderately young children feel this impression, and one should 
never represent duties to them in any other light. 

® [Cf. A. 23-29, in Sf ction II of the Fundamental Principles 
of Metaphysic of Morals.] 
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love. ^ Not that they have on that account questioned 
tlie soundness of the conception of morality; on the con¬ 
trary, they spoke with sincere regret of the frailty and 
corruption of human nature, which though noble enough 
to take as its rule an idea so worthy of respect, is yet 
too weak to follow it, and employs reason, which ought 
to give it the law only for the purpose of providing for 
the interest of the inclinations, whether singly or at the 
best in the greatest possible harmony with one another. 

^ In fact, it is absolutely impossible to make out by 
experience with complete certainty a single case in 
which the maxim of an action, however right in itself, 
rested simply on moral grounds and on the conception 
of duty. Sometimes it happens that with the sharpest 
self-examination we can find nothing beside the moral 
principle of duty which could have been powerful 
enough to move us to this or that action and to so great 
a sacrifice; yet we cannot from this infer with certainty 
that it was not really some secret impulse of self-love, 
under the false appearance of duty, that was the actual 
determining cause of the will. We like then to flatter 
ourselves by falsely taking credit for a more noble 
motive; whereas in fact we can never, even by the strict¬ 
est examination, get completely behind the secret 
springs of action; since, when the question is of moral 
worth. It is not with the actions which we see that we 
are concerned, but with those inward principles of them 
which we do not see. ... [A. 24-5] 

. When we add further that, unless we deny that the 
notion of morality has any truth or reference to any 
possible object, we must admit that its law must be 
valid, not merely for men, but for all rational creatures 
generally, not merely under certain contingent condi¬ 
tions or with exceptions, but with absolute necessity, 
then it is clear that no experience could enable us to 
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infer even the possibility of such apodictic laws. For 
with what right could we bring into unbounded respect 
as a universal precept for every rational nature that 
wliich perhaps holds only under the contingent condi¬ 
tions of humanity? Or how could laws of the determi¬ 
nation of our will be regarded as laws of the determina¬ 
tion of the will of rational beings generally, and for us 
only as such, if they were merely empirical, and did 
not take their origin wholly a priori from pure but prac¬ 
tical reason? 

^ Nor could anything be more fatal to morality than 
that we should wish to derive it from examples. For 
every example of it that is set before me must be first 
itself tested by principles of morality, whether it is 
worthy to serve as an original example, i.e. as a pattern, 
but by no means can it authoritatively furnish the con¬ 
ception of morality. Even the Holy One of the Gospels 
must first be compared with our ideal of moral perfec¬ 
tion before we can recognize Him as such; and so He 
says of Himself, '‘Why call ye Me (whom you see) 
good; none is good (the model of good) but God only 
(whom ye do not see) ?” But whence have we the con¬ 
ception of God as the supreme good? Simply from the 
idea of moral perfection, which reason frames a priori, 
and connects inseparably with the notion of a free will. 
Imitation finds no place at all in morality, and examples 
serve only for encouragement, i.e. they put beyond 
doubt the feasibility of what the law commands,'^ they 
make visible that which the practical rule expresses more 
generally, but they can never authorize us to set aside 
the true original which lies in reason, and to guide our¬ 
selves by examples. . . . [A. 26-8] 

From what has been said, it is clear that\all moral 
conceptions have their seat and origin completely a pri¬ 
ori in the reason, and that, moreover, in the commonest 
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reason just as truly as in that which is in the highest 
degree speculative; that •^they cannot be obtained by 
abstraction from any empirical^ and therefore merely 
contingent knowledge^; tliat^it is just this purity of their 
origin that makes them worthy to serve as our supreme 
practical principle, and that just in proportion as we 
add anything empirical, we detract from their genuine 
influence, and from the absolute value of actions; that 
it is not only of the greatest necessity, in a purely specu¬ 
lative point of view, but is also of the greatest practical 
importance, to derive these notions and laws from pure 
reason, to present them pure and unmixed, and even to 
determine the compass of this practical or pure rational 
knowledge, i.e. to determine the whole faculty of pure 
practical reason; and, in doing so,* we must not make its 
principles dependent on the particular nature of human 
reason, though in speculative philosophy this may be 
permitted, or may even at times be necessary; but since 
moral laws ought to hold good for every rational crea¬ 
ture, we must derive them from the general concept of 
a rational being.' In this way, although for its applica¬ 
tion to man morality has need of anthropology, yet, in 
the first instance, we must treat it independently as pure 
philosophy, i.e. as metaphysic, complete in itself (a 
thing which in such distinct branches of science is eas¬ 
ily done); knowing well that unless we are in posses¬ 
sion of this, it would not only be vain to determine the 
moral element of duty in right actions for purposes of 
speculative criticism, but it would be impossible to base 
morals on their genuine principles, even for common 
practical purposes, especially of moral instruction, so as 
to produce pure moral dispositions, and to engraft them 
on men’s minds to the promotidh of the greatest possible 
good in the world. . . . 
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[5. Refutation of Ethical Hedonism,'] 

All ^ material practical rules place the determining 
principle of the will in the lower desires, and if there 
were no purely formal laws of the will adequate to de¬ 
termine it, then we could not admit any higher desire 
at all. 


REMARK I. 

It is surprising that men, otherwise acute, can think 
it possible to distinguish between higher and lower de- 
sires, according as the ideas which are connected with 
the f(‘el.ng of pleasure have their origin in the senses 
or in the understanding; for when we inquire what are 
the determining grounds of desire, and place them in 
some expected pleasantness, it is of no consequence 
wlicnce the idea of this pleasing object is derived, but 
only how much it pleases. / Whether an idea has its seat 
and source in the understanding or not, if it can only 
determine the choice by presupposing a feeling of pleas¬ 
ure in the subject, it follows that its capability of de¬ 
termining the choice depends altogether on the nature 
of the inner sense, namely, that this can be agreeably 
affected by it. However dissimilar ideas of objects may 
be, tliough they be ideas of the understanding, or even 
of the reason in contrast to ideas of sense, yet the feel¬ 
ing of pleasure, by means of which they constitute the 
determining principle of the will (tlie expected satisfac¬ 
tion which impels the activity to the production of the 
object), is of one and the same kind, not only inasmuch 
as it can only be known empirically, but also inasmuch 
as it affects one and the same vital force which mani- 
^ fCf. A, 109-16, in the Critique of Practical Reason,] 
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fests itself in the faculty of desire, and in this respect 
can only differ in degree from every other ground of 
determination.v Otherwise, how could we compare in 
respect of magnitude two principles of determination, 
the ideas of which depend upon different faculties, so 
as to prefer that which affects the faculty of desire in 
the highest degree.^ The same man may return unread 
an instructive book which he cannot again obtain, in 
order not to miss a hunt; he may depart in the midst 
of a fine speech, in order not to be late for dinner; he 
may leave a rational conversation, such as he otherwise 
values highly, to take his place at the gaming-table; he 
may even repulse a poor man whom he at other times 
takes pleasure in benefiting, because he has only just 
enough money in his pocket to pay for his admission to 
the theatre. If the determination of his will rests on 
the feeling of the agreeableness or disagreeableness 
that he expects from any cause, it is all the same to liim 
by what sort of ideas he will be affected. The only 
thing that concerns him, in order to decide his choice, 
is, how great, how long continued, how easily obtained, 
and how often repeated, this agreeableness is. Just as 
to the man who wants money to spend, it is all the same 
whether the gold was dug out of the mountain or washed 
out of the sand, provided it is everywhere accepted at 
the same value; so the man who cares only for the en¬ 
joyment of life does not ask whether the ideas are of the 
understanding or the senses, but only how much and 
how great pleasure they will give for the longest time. 
It is only those that wQuld gladly deny to pure reason 
the power of determining the will, without the presup¬ 
position of any feeling, who could deviate so far from 
their own exposition as to describe as quite hetero¬ 
geneous what they have themselves previously brought 
under one and the same principle. Thus, for example, it 
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is observed that we can find pleasure in the mere cjjcr- 
cise of power, in the consciousness of our strength of 
mind in overcoming obstacles which are opposed to our 
designs, in the culture of our mental talents, etc.; and 
we justly call these more refined pleasures and enjoy¬ 
ments, because they are more in our power than others; 
they do not wear out, but rather increase the capacity 
for further enjoyment of them, and while they delight 
they at the same time cultivate. But to say on this ac¬ 
count that they determine the will in a different way, 
and not through sense, whereas the possibility of the 
pleasure presupposes a feeling for it implanted in us, 
which is the first condition of this satisfaction; this is 
just as when ignorant persons that like to dabble in 
metaphysics imagine matter so subtle, so super-subtle, 
that they almost make themselves giddy with it, and 
then think that in this way they have conceived it as a 
spiritual and yet extended being. If with Epicurus we 
make virtue determine the will only by means of the 
pleasure it promises, we cannot afterwards blame him 
for holding that this pleasure is of the same kind as 
those of the coarsest senses. For we have no reason 
whatever to charge him with holding that the ideas by 
which this feeling is excited in us belong merely to the 
bodily senses. As far as can be conjectured, he sought 
the source of many of them in the use of the higher 
cognitive faculty; but this did not prevent him, and 
could not prevent him, from holding on the principle 
above stated, that the pleasure itself which those intel¬ 
lectual ideas give us, and by which alone they can de¬ 
termine the will, is just of the same kind. Consistency 
is the highest obligation of a philosopher, and yet the 
most rarely found. The ancient Greek schools give us 
more examples of it than we find in our syncretistic ag^ 
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in which a certain shallow and dishonest system of com¬ 
promise of contradictory principles is devised, because 
it commends itself better to a public which is content 
to know something of everything and nothing thoroughly, 
so as to please every party. 

v/*The principle of private happiness, however much 
understanding and reason may be used in it, cannot con¬ 
tain any other determining principles for the will than 
those which belong to the loroer desires; and either there 
are no [higher] desires at all, or pure reason must of 
itself alone be practical: that is, it must be able to de¬ 
termine the will by the mere form of the practical rule 
without supposing any feeling, and consequently without 
any idea of the pleasant or unpleasant, which is the 
matter of the desire, and which is always an empirical 
condition of the principles.^ Then only, when reason of 
itself determines the will (not as the servant of the in¬ 
clination), it is really a higher desire to which that which 
is pathologically determined is subordinate, and is really, 
and even specifically, distinct from the latter, so that 
even the slightest admixture of the motives of the latter 
impairs its strength and superiority; just as in a mathe¬ 
matical demonstration the least empirical condition 
would degrade and destroy its force and value. Reason, 
with its practical law, determines the will immediately, 
not by means of an intervening feeling of pleasure or 
pain, not even of pleasure in the law itself, and it is 
only because it can, as pure reason, be practical, that it 
is possible for it to be legislative^ 

REMARK II. 

To be happy is necessarily the wish of every finite 
rational being, and this, therefore, is inevitably a de- 
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termining principle of its faculty of desire. For we are 
not in possession originally of satisfaction with our 
whole existence—a bliss which would imply a conscious¬ 
ness of our own independent self-sufficiency—this is a 
problem imposed upon us by our own finite nature, be¬ 
cause we have wants, and these wants regard the matter 
of our desires, that is, sometliing that is relative to a 
subjective feeling of pleasure or pain, which determines 
what we need in order to be satisfied with our condi¬ 
tion. " But just because this material principle of de¬ 
termination can only be empirically known by the sub¬ 
ject, it is impossible to regard this problem as a law; 
for a law being objective must contain the very same 
principle of determination of the will in all cases and for 
all rational beings. ^For, altliough the notion of happi¬ 
ness is m every case the foundation of the practical 
relation of the objects to the desires, yet it is only a 
general name for the subjective determining principles, 
and determines nothing specifically; whereas this is 
what alone we are concerned with in this practical prob¬ 
lem, which cannot be solved at all without such specific 
determination. ' For it is every man's own special feeling 
of pleasure and pain that decides in what he is to place 
his happiness, and even in the same subject this will 
vary with the difference of his wants according as this 
feeling changes, and, thus a law which is subjectively 
necessary (as a law of nature) is objectively a very 
contingent practical principle, which can and must be 
very different in different subjects, and therefore can 
never furnish a law; since,w4n the desire for happiness 
it is not the form (of conformity to law) that is deci¬ 
sive, but simply the matter, namely, whether I am to 
expect pleasure in following the law, and how much. 
Principles of self-love may, indeed, contain universal 
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precepts of skill (how to find means to accomplish one’s 
purposes), but in that case they are merely theoretical 
principles; ^ as, for example, how he who would like 
to eat bread should contrive a mill;v^but practical pre¬ 
cepts founded on them can never be universal, for the 
determining principle of the desire is based on the feel¬ 
ing of pleasure and pain, which can never be supposed 
to be universally directed to the same objects. 

V Even supposing, however, that all finite rational be¬ 
ings were thoroughly agreed as to what were the objects 
of their feelings of pleasure and pain, and also as to the 
means which they must employ to attain the one and 
avoid the other; still, they could by no means set up the 
principle of self-love as a practical law, for this unanim¬ 
ity itself would be only contingent. The principle of 
determination would still be only subjectively valid and 
merely empirical, and would not possess the necessity 
which is conceived in every law, namely, an objective 
necessity arising from a priori grounds; unless, indeed, 
we hold this necessity to be not at all practical, but 
merely physical, viz. that our action is as inevitably 
determined by our inclination, as yawning when we see 
others yawn. ^ It would be better to maintain that there 
are no practical laws at all, but only counsels for the 
service of our desires, than to raise merely subjective 
principles to the rank of practical laws,/which have 
objective necessity, and not merely subjective, and 
which must be known by reason a priori, not by experi^ 

^Propositions which in mathematics or physics are called 
practical ought properly to be called technical. For they have 
nothing to do with the determination of the will; they only 
point out how a certain effect is to be produced, and are 
therefore just as theoretical as any,propositions which express 
the connexion of a cause with an effect. Now whoever chooses 
the effect must also choose the cause. 
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ence (however empirically universal this may be). . . • 
[A. 114-6] 

It is, therefore, surprising that intelligent men could 
have thought of calling the desire of happiness a univer- 
cal practical law on the ground that the desire is uni- 
<^ersal, and, therefore, also the maxim by which everyone 
makes this desire determine his will. P'or whereas in 
other cases a universal law of nature makes everything 
harmonious; here, on the contrary, if we attribute to 
the maxim the universality of a law, the extreme oppo¬ 
site of harmony will follow, the greatest opposition, and 
the complete destruction of the maxim itself, and its 
purpose. Forj in that case, the will of all has not one 
and the same object, but everyone has his own (his 
private welfare), which may accidentally accord with 
the purposes of others which are equally selfish, but 
it is far from sufficing for a law; because the occasional 
exceptions which one is permitted to make are endless, 
and cannot be definitely embraced in one universal 
rule. In this manner, then, results a harmony like that 
which a certain satirical poem depicts as existing be¬ 
tween a married couple bent on going to ruin, “O, 
marvellous harmony, what he wishes, she wishes also*’; 
or like what is said of the pledge of Francis I to the 
Emperor Charles V, “What my brother Charles wishes 
that I wish also” (viz. Milan). Empirical principles of 
determination are not fit for any universal external 
legislation, but just as little for internal; for each man 
makes his own subject the foundation of his inclination, 
and in the same subject sometimes one inclination, some¬ 
times another, has the preponderance. To discover a 
law which would govern then all under this condition, 
namely, bringing them all inW harmony, is quite impos¬ 
sible. 
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[6. Formulas^ of the Categorical Imperative, and the 
Kingdom of Ends,^ 

Everything ^ in nature works according to laws. Ra¬ 
tional beings alone have the faculty of acting according 
to the conception of laws, that is according to principles, 
i.e. have a will. Since the deduction of actions from 
principles requires reason, the will is nothing but prac¬ 
tical reason. If reason infallibly determines the will, 
then the actions of such a being which are recognized 
as objectively necessary are subjectively necessary also, 
i.e. the will is a faculty to choose that only which reason 
independent on inclination recognizes as practically 
necessary, i.e. as good. But if reason of itself does not 
sufficiently determine the will, if the latter is subject 
also to subjective conditions (particular impulses) which 
do not always coincide with the objective conditions; in 
a word, if the will does not in itself completely accord 
with reason (which is actually the case with men), 
then the actions which objectively are recognized as 
necessary are subjectively contingent, and the determi¬ 
nation of such a will according to objective laws is 
ohligntion, that is to say, the relation of the objective 

^ [The following note appears on A. 93 as a note to the 
Preface to the Critique of Practical Reason.] A reviewer 
who wanted to find some fault with this work has hit the 
truth better, perhaps, than he thought, when he says that no 
new principle of morality is set forth in it, but only a new 
formula. But who would think of introducing a new principle 
of all morality, and making himself as it were the first dis¬ 
coverer of it, just as if all the world before him were ignorant 
what dutv was or had been in thorough-going error? But 
whoever knows of what importance to a mathematician a 
formula is, which defines accurately what is to be done to 
work a problem, will not think that a formula is insignificant 
and useless which does the same for' all duty in general. 

• rCf. A. 29-59, in Section IT of the Fundamental Principles 
of the Metaphysic of Morals.] 
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laws to a will that is not thoroughly good is conceived 
as the determination of the will of a rational being by 
principles of reason, but which the will from its nature 
does not of necessity follow. 

V The conception of an objective principle, in so far as 
it is obligatory for a will, is called a command (of rea¬ 
son), and the formula of the command is called an 
Imperative. 

All imperatives are expressed by the word ought [or 
shall], and thereby indicate the relation of an objective 
law of reason to a will, which from its subjective con¬ 
stitution is not necessarily determined by it (an obliga¬ 
tion). They say that something would be good to do or 
to forbear, but they say it to a will which does not al¬ 
ways do a thing because it is conceived to be good to do 
it. That is practically good, liowever, which deter¬ 
mines the will by means of the conceptions of reason, 
and consequently not from subjective causes, but objec¬ 
tively, that is on principles which are valid for every 
rational being as such. It is distinguished from the 
pleasant, as that which influences the will only by means 
of sensation from merely subjective causes, valid only 
for the sense of this or that one, and not as a principle 
of reason, which holds for every one.^ 

^The dependence of the desires on sensations is called in¬ 
clination, and this accordingly always indicates a want. The 
dependence of a contingently determinable will on principles 
of reason is called an interest. This, therefore, is found only 
in the case of a dependent will which does not always of itself 
conform to reason; in the Divine will we cannot conceive any 
interest. But the human will can also take an interest in a 
thing without therefore acting from interest. The former sig¬ 
nifies the practical interest in the action, the latter the patho¬ 
logical in the object of the action. The former indicates only 
dependeiKie of the will on principles of reason in themselves; 
the second, dependence on principles of reason for the sake 
of inclination, reason supplying only the practical rules how 
the requirement of the inclination may be satisfied. In the 
first case the action interests me; in the second the object 
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./ A perfectly good will would therefore be equally sub¬ 
ject to objective laws (viz. laws of good), but could not 
be conceived as obliged thereby to act lawfully, because 
of itself from its subjective constitution it can only be 
determined by the conception of good. Therefore no 
imperatives hold for the Divine will, or in general for 
a holy will; ought is here out of place, because the voli¬ 
tion is already of itself necessarily in unison with the 
law. Therefore imperatives are only formulae to ex¬ 
press the relation of objective laws of all volition to 
the subjective imperfection of the will of this or that 
rational being, e.g. the human will. 

^ Now all imperatives command either hypothetically 
or categorically. The former represent the practical 
necessity of a possible action as means to something else 
that is willed (or at least which one might possibly 
will). The categorical imperative would be that which 
represented an action as necessary of itself without ref¬ 
erence to another end, i.e., as objectively necessary. 

Since every practical law represents a possible action 
as good, and on this account, for a subject who is prac¬ 
tically determinable by reason, necessary, ^ all impera¬ 
tives are formulae determining an action which is neces¬ 
sary according to the principle of a will good in some 
respects. If now the action is good only as a means to 
something else, then the imperative is hypothetical; if it 
is conceived as good in itself and consequently as being 
necessarily the principle of a will which of itself con¬ 
forms to reason, then it is categorical. 

Thus the imperative declares what action possible by 
me would be good, and presents the practical rule in 

of the action (because it is pleasant to me). We have seen 
in the first section [above pp. 270 ,ff.] that in an action done 
from dutv we must look not to the interest in the object, but 
onlv to that in the action itself, and in its rational principle 
(viz. the lawV 
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relation to a will which does not forthwith perform an 
action simply because it is goody whether because the 
subject does not always know that it is good^ or because, 
even if it know this, yet its maxims might be opposed 
to the objective principles of practical reason. 

Accordingly the hypothetical imperative only says 
that the action is good for some purpose, possible or 
actual. In the first case it is a Problematical, in the 
second an Assertorial practical principle. The cate¬ 
gorical imperative which declares an action to be ob¬ 
jectively necessary in itself without reference to any 
purpose, i.e. without any other end, is valid as an Apo- 
dictic (practical) principle. 

Whatever is possible only by the power of some ra¬ 
tional being may also be conceived as a possible purpose 
of some will; and therefore the principles of action as 
regards the means necessary to attain some possible 
purpose are in fact infinitely numerous. All sciences 
have a practical part, consisting of problems expressing 
that some end is possible for us, and of imperatives 
directing how it may be attained. These may, therefore, 
be called in general imperatives of Skill. Here there 
is no question whether the end is rational and good, but 
only what one must do in order to attain it. The pre¬ 
cepts for the physician to make his patient thoroughly 
healthy, and for a poisoner to ensure certain death, are 
of equal value in this respect, that each serves to effect 
its purpose perfectly. Since in early youth it cannot be 
known what ends are likely to occur to us in the course 
of life, parents seek to have their children taught a 
great many things, and provide for their shill in the use 
of means for all sorts of arbitrary ends, of none of which 
can they determine whether it may not perhaps here¬ 
after be an object to their pupil, but which it is at all 
events possible that he might aim at; and this anxiety 
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is so great that they commonly neglect to form and cor¬ 
rect their judgment on the value of the things whiclj 
may be chosen as ends. 

. There is one end^ however, which may be assumed to 
be actually such to all rational beings (so far as impera¬ 
tives apply to them, viz. as dependent beings), and, 
therefore, one purpose which they not merely may have, 
but which we may with certainty assume that they all 
actually have by a natural necessity, and this is happi¬ 
ness, The hypothetical imperative which expresses the 
practical necessity of an action as means to the advance¬ 
ment of happiness is Asscrtorial. We are not to present 
it as necessary for an uncertain and merely possible 
purpose, but for a purpose which we may presuppose 
with certainty and priori in every man, because it be¬ 
longs to his being. Now skill in the choice of means to 
his own greatest well-being may be called prudence in 
the narrowest sense. And thus the imperative which 
refers to the choice of means to one's own happiness, 
i.e. the precept of prudence, is still always hypotheti¬ 
cal; the action is not commanded absolutely, but only as 
means to another purpose. 

; Finally, there is an imperative which commands a cer¬ 
tain conduct immediately, without having as its condition 
any other purpose to be attained by it. This imperative 
is Categorical. It concerns not the matter of the action, 
or its intended result, but its form and the principle of 
which it is itself a result; and what is essentially good 
in it consists in the mental disposition, let the conse¬ 
quence be what it may. This imperative may be called 
that of Morality. 

There is a marked distinction also between the voli¬ 
tions on these three sorts of principles in the dissimi' 
larity of the obligation of the will. In order to mark 

i [Note A 33] 
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this difference more clearly, I think they would be most 
suitably named in their order if we said they are either 
rules of skill or counsels of prudence, or commands 
(laws) of morality. For it is laxi^ only that involves the 
conception of an unconditiomal and objective necessity, 
which is consequently universally valid; and commands 
are laws wliich must be obeyed, that is, must be fol¬ 
lowed, even in opposition to inclination. * Counsels, in¬ 
deed, involve necessity, but one which can only hold 
under a contingent subjective condition, viz. they de¬ 
pend on whether this or that man reckons this or that 
as part of his happiness; the categorical imperative, on 
the contrary, is not limited by any condition, and as 
being absolutely, although practically, necessary, may be 
quite properly called a command. We might also call 
the first kind of imperatives technical (belonging to 
art), the second pragmatic^ (to welfare), the third 
moral (belonging to free conduct generally, that is, to 
morals). . . . [A. 34-8] 

. . . We will first inquire whether the mere conception 
of a categorical imperative may not perhaps supply us 
also with the formula of it, containing the proposition 
which alone can be a categorical imperative ... [A. 38] 

When I conceive a hypothetical imperative, in gen¬ 
eral I do not know beforehand what it will contain until 
I am given the condition. But when I conceive a cate¬ 
gorical imperative, I know at once what it contains. For 
as the imperative contains besides the law only the ne¬ 
cessity that the maxims^ shall conform to this law, 

1 [Note A 34.] 

-‘-A Maxim is a subjective principle of action, and must be 
distinguished from the objective principle, namely, practical 
law. The former contains the practical rule set by reason ac¬ 
cording to the conditions of the subject (often its ignorance 
or its inclinations), so that it is the principle on which the 
subject acts; but the law is the objective principle valid for 
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while the law contains no conditions restricting it, there 
remains nothing but the general statement that the 
maxim of the action should conform to a universal law, 
and it is this conformity alone that the imperative prop¬ 
erly represents as necessary. 

> There is therefore but one categorical imperative, 
namely, this: Act only on that maxim whereby thou 
canst at the same time will that it should become a uni' 
versal laxt\ 

Now if all imperatives of duty can be deduced from 
this one imperative as from their principle, then, al¬ 
though it should remain undecided whether what is 
called duty is not merely a vain notion, yet at least we 
shall be able to show what we understand by it and 
what this notion means. 

Since the universality of the law according to which 
effects are produced constitutes what is properly called 
nature in the most general sense (as to form), that is 
the existence of things so far as it is determined by 
general laws, the imperative of duty may be expressed 
thus: Act as if the maxim of thy action were to become 
by thy will a universal law of nature. 

We will now enumerate a few duties, adopting the 
usual division of them into duties to ourselves and to 
others, and into perfect and imperfect duties.^ 

1. A man reduced to despair by a series of misfor¬ 
tunes feels wearied of life, but is still so far in posses¬ 
sion of his reason that he can ask himself whether it 
would not be contrary to his duty to himself to take his 
own life. Now"he inquires whether the maxim of his 
action could become a universal law of nature. His 
maxim is: From self-love I adopt it as a principle to 

every rational being, and is the principle on which it ought U 
act that is an imperative. 

"JNote A 39]. 
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shorten my life when its longer duration is likely to 
bring more evil than satisfaction. It is asked then sim¬ 
ply whether this principle founded on self-love can be¬ 
come a universal law of nature. Now we see at once 
that a system of nature of which it should be a law to 
destroy life by means of the very feeling whose spe¬ 
cial nature it is to impel to the improvement of life 
would contradict itself, and therefore could not exist as 
a system of nature; hence that maxim cannot possibly 
exist as a universal law of nature, and consequently 
would be wholly inconsistent with the supreme principle 
of all duty. 

2. Another finds himself forced by necessity to bor¬ 
row money. He knows that he will not be able to repay 
it, but sees also that nothing will be lent to him, unless 
he promises stoutly to repay it in a definite time. He 
desires to make this promise, but he has still so much 
conscience as to ask himself: Is it not unlawful and in¬ 
consistent with duty to get out of a difficulty in this 
way.^ Suppose, however, that he resolves to do so, then 
the maxim of his action would be expressed thus: When 
I think myself in want of money, I will borrow money 
and promise to repay it, although I know that I never 
can do so. Now this principle of self-love or of one’s 
own advantage may perhaps be consistent with my whole 
future welfare; but the question now is. Is it right 
I change then the suggestion of self-love into a univer¬ 
sal law, and state the question thus: How would it be 
if my maxim were a universal law? Then I see at once 
that it could never hold as a universal law of nature, 
but would necessarily contradict itself. For ^supposing 
it to be a universal law that everyone when he thinks 
himself in a difficulty should be able to promise whatever 
he pleases, with the purpose of not keeping Ijis promise, 
the promise itself would become impossible, as well as 
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the end that one might have in view in it, since no one 
would consider that anything was promised to him, but 
would ridicule all such statements as vain pretences. 

3. ‘ A third finds in himself a talent which with the 
help of some culture might make him a useful man in 
many respects. But he finds himself in comfortable 
circumstances, and prefers to indulge in pleasure rather 
than to take pains in enlarging and improving his happy 
natural capacities. He asks, however, whether his 
maxim of neglect of his natural gifts, besides agreeing 
with his inclination to indulgence, agrees also with what 
is called duty. He sees then that a system of nature 
could indeed subsist with such a universal law although 
men (like the South Sea islanders) should let their tal¬ 
ents rest, and resolve to devote their lives merely to 
idleness, amusement, and propagation of their species— 
in a word, to enjoyment; but he cannot possibly will 
that this should be a universal law of nature, or be im¬ 
planted in us as such by a natural instinct. For, as a 
rational being, he necessarily wills that his faculties be 
developed, since they serve him, and have been given 
him, for all sorts of possible purposes. 

4. * A fourth, who is in prosperity, while he sees that 
others have to contend with great wretchedness and that 
he could help them, thinks: What concern is it of mine ? 
Let everyone be as happy as Heaven pleases, or as he 
can make himself; I will take nothing from him nor 
even envy him, only I do not wish to contribute any¬ 
thing to his welfare or to his assistance in distress! 
Now no doubt if such a mode of thinking were a uni¬ 
versal law, the human race might very well subsist, and 
doubtless even better than in a state in which everyone 
talks of sympathy and good-will, or even takes care oc¬ 
casionally to put it into practice, but, on the other side, 
also cheats when he can, betrays the rights of men, or 
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otherwise violates them. But ‘'although it is possible 
that a universal law of nature might exist in accordance 
with that maxim, it is impossible to will that such a 
principle should have the universal validity of a law of 
nature. For a will which resolved this would contradict 
itself, inasmuch as many cases might oecur in which one 
would have need of the love and sympathy of others, and 
in which, by such a law of nature, sprung from his own 
will, he would deprive himself of all hope of the aid 
he desires. 

These are a few of the many actual duties, or at least 
what we regard as such, which obviously fall into two 
classes on the one principle that we have laid down. 
We must be able to will that a maxim of our action 
should be a universal law. This is the canon of the 
moral appreciation of the action generally.' Some ac¬ 
tions are of such a character that their maxim cannot 
without contradiction be evei. conceived as a universal 
law of nature, far from it being possible that we should 
xmll that it should be so. In others this intrinsic im¬ 
possibility is not found, but still it is impossible to will 
that their maxim should be raised to tlie universality of 
a law of nature, since such a will would contradict itself. 
It is easily seen that the former violate strict or rigorous 
(inflexible) duty; the latter only laxer (meritorious) 
duty. Thus it has been completely shown by these ex¬ 
amples how'all duties depend as regards the nature of 
the obligation (not the object of the action) on the same 
principle. 

If now we attend to ourselves on occasion of any 
transgression of duty, we shall And that we in fact do 
not will that our maxim should be a universal law, for 
that is impossible for us; on the contrary, we will that 
the opposite should remain a universal law, only we as¬ 
sume the liberty of making an exception in our own 
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favour/or (just for this time only) in favour of our 
inclination. Consequently if we considered all cases 
from one and the same point of view^ namely, that of 
reason, we should find a contradiction in our own will, 
namely, that a certain principle should be objectively 
necessary as a universal law, and yet subjectively should 
not be universal, but admit of exceptions. As, however, 
we at one moment regard our action from the point of 
view of a will wholly conformed to reason, and then 
again look at the same action from the point of view of 
a will affected by inclination, there is not really any 
contradiction, but an antagonism of inclination to the 
precept of reason, whereby the universality of the prin¬ 
ciple is changed into a mere generality, so that the prac¬ 
tical principle of reason shall meet the maxim half way. 
Now, although this cannot be justified in our own im¬ 
partial judgment, yet it proves that we do really recog' 
nize the validity of the categorical imperative and (with 
all respect for it) only allow ourselves a few exceptions, 
which we think unimportant and forced from us. . . . 
[A. 42-3] 

[It] is of extreme importance to remember that we 
must not allow ourselves to think of deducing the reality 
of this principle from the particular attributes of human 
nature. For duty is to be a practical, unconditional ne¬ 
cessity of action; it must therefore hold for all rational 
beings (to whom an imperative can apply at all), and 
for this reason only be also a law for all human wills. 
On the contrary, whatever is deduced from the particu¬ 
lar natural characteristics of humanity, from certain 
feelings and propensions, nay, even, if possible, from 
any particular tendency proper to human reason, and 
which need not necessarily hold for the will of every ra¬ 
tional being; this may indeed supply us with a maxim, 
but not with a law; with a subjective principle on which 
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we may have a propension and inclination to act, but 
not with an objective principle on which we should be 
enjoined to act, even though all our propensions, inclina¬ 
tions, and natural dispositions were opposed to it. In 
fact, the sublimity and intrinsic dignity of the command 
in duty are so much the more evident, tlie less the sub¬ 
jective impulses favour it and the more they oppose it, 
without being able in the slightest degree to weaken the 
obligation of the law or to diminish its validity. . . . 
[A. 43-4] 

The question then is this: Is it a necessary law for 
dll rational beings that they should always judge of 
their actions by maxims of which they can themselves 
will that they should serve as universal laws? If it is 
»o, then it must be connected (altogether a priori) with 
the very conception of the will of a rational being gen¬ 
erally. . . . [A. 44-5] 

- The will is conceived as a faculty of determining one¬ 
self to action in accordance with the conception of cer¬ 
tain laws. And such a faculty can be found only in ra¬ 
tional beings. Now that which serves the will as the 
objective ground of its self-determination is the end, 
and if this is assigned by reason alone, it must hold for 
all rational beings. On the other hand,' that which 
merely contains the ground of possibility of the action 
of which the effect is the end, this is called the means. 
The subjective ground of the desire is the spring, the 
objective ground of the volition is the motive; hence 
the distinction between subjective ends which rest on 
springs, and objective ends which depend on motives 
valid for every rational being. Practical principles are 
formal when they abstract from all subjective ends; 
they are material when they assume these, and therefore 
particular springs of action. The ends which a ra¬ 
tional being proposes to himself at pleasure as effects of 
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his actions (material ends) are all only relative^ for it 
is only their relation to the particular desires of the 
subject that gives them their worth, which therefore can¬ 
not furnish principles universal and necessary for all 
rational beings and for every volition, that is to say 
practical laws. Hence all these relative ends can give 
rise only to hypothetical iihperatives. 

^Supposing, however, that there were something whose 
existence has in itself an absolute worth, something 
which, being an end in itself, could be a source of defi¬ 
nite laws, then in this and tliis alone would lie the 
source of a possible categorical imperative, i.e. a prac¬ 
tical law. 

’ Now I say: man and generally any rational being c.r- 
ists as an end in himself, not merely as a means to be 
arbitrarily used by this or that will, but in all his ac¬ 
tions, whether they concern himself or other rational 
beings, must be always regarded at the same time as an 
end. ‘All objects of the inclinations have only a condi¬ 
tional worth; for if the inclinations and the wants 
founded on them did not exist, then their object would 
be without value. But the inclinations themselves be¬ 
ing sources of want are so far from having an absolute 
worth for which they should be desired, that, on the 
contrary, it must be the universal wish of every rational 
being to be wholly free from them. ' Thus the worth of 
any object which is to he acquired by our action is al¬ 
ways conditional. Beings whose existence depends not 
on our will but on nature's, have nevertheless, if they 
are rational beings, only a relative value as means, and 
are therefore called things;'^rat\or\8l beings, on the con¬ 
trary, are called persons, because their very nature 
points them out as ends in themselves, that is as some¬ 
thing which must not be used merely as means, and so 
far therefore restricts freedom of action (and is an ob- 
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ject of respect). These, therefore, are not merely sub¬ 
jective ends whose existence has a worth for us as an 
effect of our action, but objective ends, that is things 
whose existence is an end in itself: an end moreover for 
which no other can be substituted, which they should 
subserve merely as means, for otherwise nothing what¬ 
ever would possess absolute worth; but if all worth were 
conditioned and therefore contingent, then there would 
be no supreme practical principle of reason whatever. 

If then there is a supreme practical principle or, in 
respect of the human will, a categorical imperative, it 
must be one whicli, being drawn from the conception of 
that which is necessarily an end for everyone because it 
is an end in itself, constitutes an objective principle of 
will, and can therefore serve as a universal practical 
law. The foundation of this principle is: rational na¬ 
ture exists as an end in itself, Man necessarily con¬ 
ceives his own existence as being so: so far then this is 
a subjective principle of human actions. But every 
other rational being regards its existence similarly, just 
on the same rational principle that holds for me^: so 
that it is at the same time an objective principle, from 
which as a supreme practical law all laws of the will 
must be capable of being deduced. Accordingly the 
practical imperative will be as follows: So act as to 
treat humanity, whether in thine own person or in that 
of any other, in every case as an end withal, never as 
means only. We will now inquire whether this can be 
practically carried out. 

To abide by the previous examples: 

Firstly, under the head of necessary duty to oneself; 
He who contemplates suicide should ask himself whether 
his action can be consistent with the idea of humanity as 
an end in itself. If he destroys himself in order to es- 

1 [Note, A 47J 
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cape from painful circumstances, he uses a person 
merely as a mean to maintain a tolerant condition up to 
the end of life. But a man is not a thing, that is to 
say, sometliing which can be used merely as means, but 
must in all his actions be always considered as an end 
in himself. I cannot, therefore, dispose in any way of 
a man in my own person so as to mutilate him, to dam¬ 
age or kill him. (It belongs to ethics proper to define 
this principle more precisely, so as to avoid all misun¬ 
derstanding, e.g. as to the amputation of the limbs in 
order to preserve myself; as to exposing by life to dan¬ 
ger with a view to preserve it, &c. This question is 
therefore omitted here.) 

Secondly, as regards necessary duties, or those of 
strict obligation, towards others;'he who is thinking of 
making a lying promise to others will see at once that 
he would be using another man merely as a mean, with¬ 
out the latter containing at the same time the end in 
himself. For he whom I propose by such a promise to 
use for my own purposes cannot possibly assent to my 
mode of acting towards him, and therefore cannot him¬ 
self contain the end of this action. This violation of tho 
principle of humanity in other men is more obvious if 
we take in examples of attacks on the freedom and 
property of others. For then it is clear that he who 
transgresses the rights of men intends to use the per¬ 
son of others merely as means, without considering that 
as rational beings they ought always to be esteemed also 
as ends, that is, as beings who must be capable of con¬ 
taining in themselves the end of the very same action.^ 

Thirdly, as regards contingent (meritorious) duties to 
oneselfit is not enough that the action does not vio¬ 
late humanity in our own person as an end in itself, it 
must also harmonise with it. Now there are in humanity 
[Note A 48]. 
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capacities of greater perfection which belong to the end 
that nature has in view in regard to humanity in our¬ 
selves as the subject: to neglect these might perhaps 
be consistent with the maintenance of humanity as an 
end in itself, but not with the advancement of this end. 

Fourthly, as regards meritorious duties towards 
others: the natural end which all men have is their 
own happiness. Now humanity might indeed subsist, 
although no one should contribute anything to the hap¬ 
piness of others, provided he did not intentionally with¬ 
draw anything from it; but after all, this would only 
harmonize negatively, not positively, with humanity, as 
an end in itself, if everyone does not also endeavour, as 
far as in him lies, to forward the ends of others. For 
the ends of any subject which is an end in himself, 
ought as far as possible to be my ends also, if that con¬ 
ception is to have its full effect with me. 

^ This principle, that humanity and generally every 
rational nature is an end in itself (which is the supreme 
limiting condition of every man's freedom of action), is 
not borrowed from experience, firstly, because it is 
universal, applying as it does to all rational beings 
whatever, and experience is not capable of determining 
anything about them; secondly, because it does not pre¬ 
sent humanity as an end to men (subjectively), that is 
as an object which men do of themselves actually adopt 
as an end; but as an objective end, which must as a law 
constitute the supreme limiting condition of all our sub¬ 
jective ends, let them be what we will; it must therefore 
spring from pure reason. In fact the objective principle 
of all practical legislation lies (according to the first 
principle) in the rule and its form of universality which 
makes it capable of being a law (say, e.g., a law of 
nature); but the subjective principle is in the end; now 
by the second principle the subject of all ends is each 
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rational being inasmuch as it is an end in itself. Hence 
follows the third practical principle of the will, which 
is the ultimate condition of its harmony with the uni¬ 
versal practical reason, viz.: the idea of the will of every 
rational being as a universally legislative will. 

On this principle all maxims are rejected which are 
inconsistent with the will being itself universal legisla¬ 
tor. Thus* the will is not subject simply to the law, but 
so subject that it must be regarded as itself giving the 
law; and on this ground only, subject to the law (of 
which it can regard itself as the author). 

, In the previous imperatives, namely, that based on 
the conception of the conformity of actions to general 
laws, as in a physical system of nature, and that based 
on the universal prerogative of rational beings as ends 
in themselves—these imperatives just because they were 
conceived as categorical, excluded from any share in 
their authority all admixture of any interest as a spring 
of action; they were, however, only assumed to be cate¬ 
gorical, because such an assumption was necessary to 
explain the conception of duty. But we could not prove 
independently that there are practical propositions 
which command categorically, nor can it be proved in 
this section; one thing, however, could be done, namely, 
to indicate in the imperative itself by some determinate 
expression, that in the case of volition from duty all 
interest is renounced, which is the specific criterion of 
categorical as distinguished from hypothetical impera¬ 
tives. This is done in the present (third) formula of 
the principle, namely, in the idea of the will of every 
rational being as a universally legislating will. 

For although a will which is subject to laws may be 
attached to this law by means of an interest, yet a will 
which is itself a supreme lawgiver so far as it is such 
cannot possibly depend on any interest, since a will so 
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dependent would itself still need another law restricting 
the interest of its self-love by the condition that it 
should be valid as universal law. 

Thus the principle that every human will is a will 
which in all its maxims gives universal laws, ^ provided 
it be otherwise justified, would be very well adapted to 
be the categorical imperative, in this respect, namely, 
that* just because of the idea of universal legislation it is 
not based on any interest, and therefore it alone among 
all possible imperatives can be unconditional. Or still 
better, converting the proposition, if there is a cate¬ 
gorical imperative (i.e., a law for the will of every ra¬ 
tional being), it can only command that everything be 
done from maxims of one’s will regarded as a will which 
could at the same time will that it should itself give 
universal laws, for in that case only the practical prin¬ 
ciple and the imperative which it obeys are uncondi¬ 
tional, since they cannot be based on any interest. - 
- Looking back now on all previous attempts to dis¬ 
cover the principle of morality, we need not wonder 
why they all failed. It was seen that man was bound 
to laws by duty, but it was not observed that the laws 
to which he is subject are only those of his own giving, 
though at the same time they are universal and that he 
is only bound to act in conformity with his own will; 
a will, however, which is designed by nature to give 
universal laws. For when one has conceived man only 
as subject to a law (no matter what), then this law re¬ 
quired some interest, either by way of attraction or 
constraint, since it did not originate as a law from his 
own will, but this will was according to a law obliged 
by something else to act in a certain manner. ^ Now by 

^ I may be excused from adducing examples to elucidate 
this ])rinciple, as those which have already been used to 
elucidate the categorical imperative and its formula would all 
serve for the like purpose here. 
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this necessary consequence'all the labour spent in find¬ 
ing a supreme principle of duty was irrevocably lost, 
For men never elicited duty, but only a necessity of 
acting from a certain interest. Whether this interest 
was private or otherwise, in any case the imperative 
must be conditional, and could not by any means be 
capable of being a moral command. I will therefore 
call this the principle of Autonomy of the will, in con¬ 
trast with every other which I accordingly reckon as 
Heteronomy. 

The conception of every rational being as one which 
must consider itself as giving in all the maxims of its 
will universal laws, so as to judge itself and its actions 
from this point of view—this conception leads to an¬ 
other which depends on it and is very fruitful, namely, 
that of a kingdom of ends* 

By a kingdom I understand the union of different 
rational beings in a system by common laws. Now since 
it is by laws that ends are determined as regards their 
universal validity, hence, if we abstract from the per¬ 
sonal differences of rational beings, and likewise from 
all the content of their private ends, we shall be able 
to conceive all ends combined in a systematic whole (in¬ 
cluding both rational beings as ends in themselves, and 
also the special ends which each may propose to him¬ 
self), that is to say, we can conceive a kingdom of ends, 
which on the preceding principles is possible. 

For all rational beings come under the law that each 
af them must treat itself and all others never merely as 
means, but in every case at the same time as. ends in 
themselves* Hence results a systematic union of rational 
beings by common objective laws, i.e., a kingdom which 
may be called a kingdom of ends, since what these laws 
have in view is just the ^elation of these beinirs to one 
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another as ends and means. It is certainly only an 
ideal. 

/ A rational being belongs as a member to the kingdom 
of ends when, although giving universal laws in it, he 
is also himself subject to these laws. He belongs to it 
as sovereign when, while giving laws, he is not subject 
to the will of any other. 

A rational being must always regard himself as giving 
laws either as member or as sovereign in a kingdom of 
ends whicli is rendered possible by the freedom of will. 
He cannot, however, maintain the latter position merely 
by the maxims of his will, but only in case he is a com¬ 
pletely independent being without wants and with un¬ 
restricted power adequate to his will. 

~ Morality consists then in the reference of all action 
to the legislation which alone can render a kingdom of 
ends possible. This legislation must be capable of ex¬ 
isting in every rational being, and of emanating from 
his will, so that the principle of this will is, never to 
act on any maxim which could not without contradiction 
be also a universal law, and accordingly always so to 
act that the will could at the same time regard itself as 
giving in its maxims universal lares.\ If now the maxims 
of rational beings are not by their own naturo coincident 
with this objective principle, then the necessity of acting 
on it is called practical necessitation, i.e. duty. Duty 
does not apply to the sovereign in the kingdom of ends, 
but it does to every member of it and to all in the same 
degree. 

The practical necessity of acting on this principle, 
i.e. '"duty, does not rest at all on feelings, impulses, or 
inclinations, but solely on the relation of rational beings 
to one another, a relation in which the will of a rational 
being must always be regarded as legislativeJsince other- 
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wise it could not be conceived as an end in itself.^ Rea¬ 
son then refers every maxim of the will, regarding it 
as legislating universally, to every other will and also 
to every action towards oneself; and tliis not on account 
of any other practical motive or any future advantage, 
but from tlie idea of the dignity of a rational being, 
obeying no law but that which he himself also gives, 
s In the kingdom of ends everything has either Value 
or Dignity. Whatever has a value can be replaced by 
something else which is equivalent; whatever, on the 
other hand, is above all value, and therefore admits of 
no equivalent, has a dignity. 

^ Whatever has reference to the general inclinations 
and wants of mankind has a market value; whatever, 
without presupposing a want, corresponds to a certain 
taste, that is to a satisfaction in the mere purposeless 
play of our faculties, has a fancy value'; but that which 
constitutes the condition under wliich alone anything 
can be an end in itself, this has not merely a relative 
worth, i.e. value, but an intrinsic worth, that is dignity. 
Now morality is the condition under which alone a 
rational being can be an end in himself, since by this 
alone it is possible that he should be a legislating mem¬ 
ber in the kingdom of ends. TJius morality, and human¬ 
ity as capable of it, is that which alone has dignity. 
Skill and diligence in labour have a market value; wit, 
lively imagination, and humour, have faney value; on 
the other hand, fidelity to promises, benevolence from 
principle (not from instinct), have an intrinsic worth.' 
Neither nature nor art contains anything which in de¬ 
fault of these it could put in their place, for their worth 
consists not in the effects which spring from them, not 
in the use and advantage which they secure, but in the 
disposition of mind, that is, the maxims of the will 
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which are ready to manifest themselves in such actions^ 
even though they should not have the desired effect. 
'. These actions also need no recommendation from any 
subjective taste or sentiment, that they may be looked 
on with immediate favour and satisfaction: they need 
no immediate propension or feeling for them; they ex¬ 
hibit the will that performs them as an object of an 
immediate respect, and nothing but reason is required 
to impose them on the will; not to flatter it into them, 
which, in the case of duties, would be a contradiction. 
This estimation therefore shows that the worth of such 
a disposition is dignity, and places it infinitely above 
all value, with which it cannot for a moment be brought 
into comparison or competition without as it were violat¬ 
ing its sanctity. 

What then is it which justifies virtue or the morally 
good disposition, in making such lofty claims? It is 
nothing less than the privilege it secures to the rational 
being of participating in the giving of universal laws, 
by which it qualifies him to be a member of a possible 
kingdom of ends, a privilege to which he was already 
destined by his own nature as being an end in himself, 
and on that account legislating in the kingdom of ends; 
free as regards all laws of physical nature, and obey¬ 
ing those only which he himself gives, and by which his 
maxims can belong to a system of universal law, to 
which at the same time he submits himself. For'noth¬ 
ing has any worth except what the law assigns it. Now 
the legislation itself which assigns the worth of every¬ 
thing must for that very reason possess dignity, that is 
an unconditional incomparable worth; and the word 
respect alone supplies a becoming expression for the 
esteem which a rational being must have for it. Autonomy 
then is the basis of the dignity of human and of every 
rational nature. 
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The three modes of presenting the principle of moral¬ 
ity that have been adduced are at bottom only so many 
formulae of the very same law> and each of itself in¬ 
volves the other two. * There is, however, a difference 
in them, but it is rather subjectively than objectively 
practical, intended namely to bring an idea of the rea¬ 
son nearer to intuition (by means of a certain analogy), 
and thereby nearer to feeling. All maxims, in fact, 
have— 

1. A form, consisting in universality; and in this 
view the formula of the moral imperative is expressed 
thus, that the maxims must be so chosen as if they were 
to serve as universal laws of nature. 

2. A matter, namely, an end, and here the formula 
says that the rational being, as it is an end by its own 
nature and therefore an end in itself, must in every 
maxim serve as the condition limiting all merely rela¬ 
tive and arbitrary ends. 

3. A complete characterisation of all maxims by means 
of that formula, namely, that all maxims ought by their 
own legislation to liarmonize with a possible kingdom of 
ends as with a kingdom of nature. There is a progress 
here in the order of the categories of unity of the form 
of the will (its universality), plurality of the matter 
(the objects, i.e. the ends), and totality of the system 
of these. ^ In forming our moral judgment of actions it 
is better to proceed always on the strict method, and 
start from the general formula of the categorical im¬ 
perative: Act according to a maxim which can at the 
same time make itself a universal law. If, however, we 
wish to gain an entrance for the moral law, it is very 

^ [Note A 65] 
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useful to bring one and the same action under the three 
specified conceptions, and thereby as far as possible to 
bring it nearer to intuition. 

We can now end where we started at the beginning, 
nam.ely, with the conception of a will unconditionally 
good. ^ That will is absolutely good which cannot be evil 
—in other words, whose maxim, if made a universal law, 
could never contradict itself. This principle, then, is 
its supreme law: Act always on such a maxim as thou 
canst at the same time will to be a universal law; this 
is the sole condition under which a will can never con¬ 
tradict itself; and such an imperative is categorical. 
Since the validity of the will as a universal law for 
possible actions is analogous to the universal connexion 
of the existence of things by general laws, which is the 
formal notion of nature in general, the categorical im¬ 
perative can also be expressed thus: Act on maxims 
zohich can at the same time have for their object them¬ 
selves as universal laws of nature. Such then is the 
formula of an absolutely good will. 

t Rational nature is distinguished from the rest of 
nature by this, that it sets before itself an end. This 
end would be the matter of every good will. But since 
in the idea of a will that is absolutely good without being 
limited by any condition (of attaining this or that end) 
we must abstract wholly from every end to be effected 
(since this would make every will only relatively good), 
it follows that in this case the end must be conceived, 
not as an end to be effected, but as an independently 
existing end. Consequently it is conceived only nega¬ 
tively, i.e., as that which we must never act against, and 
which, therefore, must never be regarded merely as 
means, but must in every volition be esteemed as an end 
likewise. Now this end can be nothing but the subject 
of all possible ends, since this is also the subject of a 
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possible absolutely good will; for such a will cannot 
without contradiction be postponed to any other object. 
This principle: So act in regard to every rational being 
(thyself and others), that he may always have place in 
thy maxim as an end in himself, is accordingly essen¬ 
tially identical with this other: Act upon a maxim which, 
at the same time, involves its own universal validity for 
every rational being. For that in using means for every 
end I should limit my maxim by the condition of its 
holding good as a law for every subject, this comes 
to the same thing as that the fundamental principle of 
all maxims of action must be that the subject of all 
ends, i.e., the rational being himself, be never employed 
merely as means, but as the supreme condition restrict¬ 
ing the use of all means, that is in every case as an end 
likewise. 

It follows incontestably that, to whatever laws any 
rational being may be subject, he being an end in him¬ 
self must be able to regard himself as also legislating 
universally in respect of these same laws, since it is 
just this fitness of his maxims for universal legislation 
that distinguishes him as an end in himself; also it fol¬ 
lows that this implies his dignity (prerogative) above 
all mere physical beings, that he must always take his 
maxims from the point of view which regards himself, 
and likewise every other rational being, as lawgiving 
beings (on which account they are called persons). In 
this way a world of rational beings (mundus intelligi- 
hilis) is possible as a kingdom of ends, and this by 
virtue of the legislation proper to all persons as mem¬ 
bers. Therefore every rational being must so act as if 
he were by his maxims in every case a legislating mem¬ 
ber in the universal kingdom nf ends. The formal 
principle of these maxims is: So act as if thy maxim 
were to serve likewise as the universal law (of all ra- 
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tional beings).V A kingdom of ends is thus only possible 
on the analogy of a kingdom of nature, the former, how-' 
ever, only by maxims, that is self-imposed rules, the 
latter only by the laws of efficient causes acting under 
necessitation from without./ Nevertheless, although the 
system of nature is looked upon as a machine, yet so far 
as it has reference to rational beings as its ends, it is 
given on this account the name of a kingdom of nature. 
Now such a kingdom of ends would be actually realized 
by means of maxims conforming to the canon which the 
categorical imperative prescribes to all rational beings, 
if they mere universally follomed. But although a ra¬ 
tional being, even if he punctually follows this maxim 
himself, cannot reckon upon all others being therefore 
true to the same, nor expect that the kingdom of nature 
and its orderly arrangements shall be in harmony with 
Jiim as a fitting member, so as to form a kingdom of 
ends to which he himself contributes, that is to say, that 
it shall favour his expectation of happiness, still that 
law: Act according to the maxims of a member of a 
merely possible kingdom of ends legislating in it uni¬ 
versally, remains in its full force, inasmuch as it com¬ 
mands categorically. And it is just in this that the 
paradox lies; that the mere dignity of man as a rational 
creature, without any other end or advantage to be at¬ 
tained thereby, in other words, respect for a mere idea, 
should yet serve an as inflexible precept of the will, 
and that it is precisely in this independence of the 
maxim on all such springs of action that its sublimity 
consists; and it is this that makes every rational sub¬ 
ject worthy to be a legislative member in the kingdom 
of ends: for otherwise he would have to be conceived 
only as subject to the physical law of his wants. / And 
although we should suppose the kingdom of nature and 
the kingdom of ends' to be united under one sovereign, 
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so that the latter kingdom thereby ceased to be a mere 
idea and acquired true reality, then it would no doubt 
gain the accession of a strong spring, but by no means 
any increase of its intrinsic worth. For this sole abso¬ 
lute lawgiver must, notwithstanding this, be always 
conceived as estimating the worth of rational beings 
only by their disinterested behaviour, as prescribed to 
themselves from that idea [the dignity of man] alone. 
The essence of tilings is not altered by their external 
relations, and tliat which, abstracting from these, alone 
constitutes the absolute worth of man, is also that by 
which he must be judged, whoever the judge may be, 
and even by the Supreme Being. " Morality, then, is the 
relation of actions to the autonomy of the will that is, 
to the potential universal legislation by its maxims. An 
action that is consistent with the autonomy of the will i^ 
permitted; one that does not agree therewith is forbid¬ 
den. t A will whose maxims necessarily coincide with the 
laws of autonomy is a holy will, good absolutely. Th:; 
dependence of a will not absolutely good on the principle 
of autonomy (moral necessitation) is obligation. This, 
then, cannot be applied to a holy being. The objective 
necessity of actions from obligations is called duty. 

From what has just been said, it is easy to see how it 
happens that although the conception of duty implies 
subjection to the law, we yet ascribe a certain dignitjj 
and sublimity to the person who fulfils all his duties. 
There is not, indeed, any sublimity in him, so far as he 
is subject to the moral law; but inasmuch as in regard 
to that very law he is likewise a legislator, and on that 
account alone subject to it, he has sublimity. We have 
also shown above that neither fear nor inclination, but 
simply respect for the law, is the spring which can giv3 
actions a moral worth. Our own will, so far as we sup¬ 
pose it to act only under the condition that its maxims 
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are potentially universal laws, this ideal will which is 
possible to us is the proper object of respect; and the 
dignity of humanity consists just in this capacity of 
being universally legislative, though with the condition 
that it is itself subject to this same legislation. , . . 

[7. The Motives of Pure Practical Rea$on,'\ 

What ^ is essential in the moral worth of actions is that 
the moral law should directly determine the will. If 
the determination of the will takes place in conformity 
indeed to the moral law, but only by means of a feeling, 
no matter of what kind, which has to be presupposed 
in order that the law may be sufficient to determine 
the will, and therefore, not for the sake of the law, then 
the action will possess legality but not morality. Now, 
if^we understand by motive [or spring] (elater animi) 
the subjective ground of determination of the will of a 
being whose reason does not necessarily conform to the 
objective law, by virtue of its own nature, then it will 
follow, first, that no motives can be attributed to the 
Divine will, and that the motives of the human will (as 
well as that of every created rational being) can never 
be anything else than the moral law, and consequently 
that' the objective principle of determination must al¬ 
ways and alone be also the subjectively sufficient deter¬ 
mining principle of the action, if this is not merely to 
fulfil the letter of the law, without containing its spirit.^ 
Since, then,‘'for the purpose of giving the moral law 
influence over the will, we must not seek for any other 
motives that might enable us to dispense with the mo¬ 
tive of the law itself, 1)ecause that would produce mere 
hypocrisy, without consistency; and it is even dangerous 
^ [Cf. 164-82, in the Critique of Practical Reason,] 

»fNote A 1641 
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to allow other motives (for instance^ that of interest) 
even to co-operate along with the moral law;'^hence noth¬ 
ing is left us but to determine carefully in what way the 
moral law becomes a motive, and what effect this has 
upon the faculty of desire. For as to the question how 
a law can be directly and of itself a determining prin¬ 
ciple of the will (which is the essence of morality), this 
is, for human reason, an insoluble problem and identical 
with the question: how a free will is possible. Therefore 
what we have to show a priori is, not why the moral law 
in itself supplies a motive, but what effect it, as such, 
produces (or, more correctly speating, must produce) 
on the mind. 

*^he essential point in every determination of the will 
by the moral law, is that being g free will it is deter¬ 
mined simply by the moral law, not only without the 
co-operation of sensible impulses, but even to the rejec¬ 
tion of all such, and to the checking of all inclinations 
so far as they might be opposed to that law. So far, 
then, the effect of the moral law as a motive is only 
negative, and this motive can be known a priori to be 
such. For all inclination and every sensible impulse is 
founded on feeling, and the negative effect produced on 
feeling (by the check on the inclinations) is itself feel¬ 
ing; consequently,we can see a priori that the moral 
law, as a determining principle of the will, must by 
thwarting all our inclinations produce a feeling which 
may be called pain; and in this we have the first, per¬ 
haps the only, instance in which we are able from a 
priori considerations to determine the relation of a cogni¬ 
tion (in this case of pure practical reason) to the feeling 
of pleasure or displeasure. VAll the inclinations together 
(which can be reduced to a tolerable system, in which 
case their satisfaction is called happiness) constitute 
self-regard (solipsismus). This is either the self-love 
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that consists in an excessive fondness for oneself 
(philautia), or satisfaction with oneself {arrogantia). 
The former is called particularly selfishnessj the latter 
self-conceit. Pure practical reason only checks selfish¬ 
ness, looking on it as natural and active in us even prior 
to the moral law, so far as to limit it to the condition of 
agreement with this law, and then it is called rational 
self-love. But self-conceit reason strikes down alto¬ 
gether, since all claims to self-esteem which precede 
agreement with the moral law are vain and unjustifiable, 
for the certainty of a state of mind that coincides with 
this law is the first condition of personal worth (as we 
shall presently show more clearly), and prior to this 
conformity any pretension to worth is false and unlaw¬ 
ful. ... [A. 166-7] 

Now whatever checks our self-conceit in our own 
judgment humiliates; therefore the moral law inevitably 
humbles every man when he compares with it the physi¬ 
cal propensities of his nature. That, the idea of which 
as a determining principle of our will humbles us in our 
self-consciousness, awakes respect for itself, so far as 
it is itself positive, and a determining principle. There¬ 
fore the moral law is even subjectively a cause of re¬ 
spect. Now since everything that enters into self-love 
belongs to inclination, and all inclination rests on feel¬ 
ings, and consequently whatever checks all the feelings 
together in self-love has necessarily, by this very cir¬ 
cumstance, an influence on feeling; hence we compre¬ 
hend how " it is possible to perceive a priori that the 
moral can produce an effect on feeling, in that it ex¬ 
cludes the inclinations and the propensity to make them 
the supreme practical condition, i.e. self-love, from all 
participation in the supreme legislation. ^This effect is 
on one side merclv negative, but on the other side, rela¬ 
tively to the restricting principle of pure practical 
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reason, it is positive^ No special kind of feeling need 
be assumed for this under the name of a practical or 
moral feeling as antecedent to the moral law, and serv¬ 
ing as its foundation. ^ 

v'The negative effect on feeling (unpleasantness) is 
pathological, like every influence on feeling, and like 
every feeling generally. But as an effect of the con¬ 
sciousness of the moral law, and consequently in rela¬ 
tion to a supersensible cause, namely, the subject of 
pure practical reason which is the supreme lawgiver, 
this feeling of a rational being affected by inclinations 
is called humiliation (intellectual self-depreciation); 
but with reference to the positive source of this humilia¬ 
tion, the law, it is respect for it. v There is indeed no 
feeling for this law; but inasmuch as it removes the re¬ 
sistance out of the way, this removal of an obstacle is, 
in the judgment of reason, esteemed equivalent to a 
positive help to its causality. Therefore this feeling 
may also be called a feeling of respect for the moral 
law, and for both reasons together a moral feeling. . . . 
[A. 168-9] 

Respect applies always to persons only—not to 
things. The latter may arouse inclination, and if they 
are animals (e.g. horses, dogs, &c.), even love or fear, 
like the sea, a volcano, a beast of prey; but never re¬ 
spect. Something that comes nearer to this feeling is 
admiration, and this, as an affection, astonishment, can 
apply to things also, e.g. lofty mountains, the magni¬ 
tude, number, and distance of the heavenly bodies, the 
strength and swiftness of many animals, &c. But all 
this is not respect. A man also may be an object to me 
of love, fear, or admiration, even to astonishment, and 
yet not be an object of respect.’ His jocose humour, 
his courage and strength, his power from the rank he 
has amongst others, may inspire me with sentiments of 
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this kind, but still inner respect for him is wanting. 
Fontenelle says, “I bow before a great man, but my 
mind does not bow.” I would add, before an humble 
plain man, in whom I perceive uprightness of character 
in a higher degree than I am conscious of in myself, my 
mind bows whether I choose it or not, and though I bear 
my head never so high that he may not forget my 
superior rank. Why is this.^ Because his example ex¬ 
hibits to me a law that humbles my self-conceit when 
I compare it with my conduct: a law, the practicability 
of obedience to which I see proved by fact before rny 
eyes. Now, I may even be conscious of a like degree 
of uprightness, and yet the respect remains. For since 
in man all good is defective, the law made visible by an 
example still humbles ray pride, ray standard being 
furnished by a man whose imperfections, whatever they 
may be, are not known to me as my own are, and who 
therefore appears to me in a more favourable light. 
Respect is a tribute which we cannot refuse to merit, 
whether we will or not; we may indeed outwardly )vith- 
hold it, but we cannot help feeling it inwardly. . . . 
[A. 170-lJ 

^ Respect for the moral law is therefore the only and 
the undoubted moral motive, and this feeling is directed 
to no object, except on the ground of this law. . . . 
[A. 171-5] The moral law is in fact for the will of a 
perfect being a law of holiness, but for the will of every 
finite rational being a law of duty, of moral constraint, 
and of the determination of its actions by respect for 
this law and reverence for its duty. No other subjective 
principle must be assumed as a motive, else while tlie 
action might chance to be such as the law prescribes, 
yet as it does not proceed from duty, the intention, which 
is the thing properly in question in this legislation, is 
not moral. 
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It is a very beautiful thing to do good to men from 
love to them and from sympathetic good will, or to be 
just from love of order; but this is not yet the true 
moral maxim of our conduct which is suitable to our 
position amongst rational beings as men, when we pre¬ 
tend with fanciful pride to set ourselves above the 
thought of duty, like volunteers, and, as if we were 
independent on the command, to want to do of our own 
good pleasure what we think we need no command to 
do.v We stand under a discipline of reason, and in all 
our maxims must not forget our subjection to it, nor 
withdraw anything therefrom, or by an egotistic pre¬ 
sumption diminish aught of the authority of the law 
(although our own reason gives it) so as to set the 
determining principle of our will, even though the law 
be conformed to, anywhere else but in the law itself and 
in respect for this law. Duty and obligation are the 
only names that we must give to our relation to the 
moral law. We are indeed legislative members of a 
moral kingdom rendered possible by freedom, and pre¬ 
sented to us by reason as an object of respect; but yet 
we are subjects in it, not the sovereign, and to mistake 
our inferior position as creatures, and presumptuously 
to reject the authority of the moral law, is already to 
revolt from it in spirit, even though the letter of it is 
fulfilled. 

With this agrees very well the possibility of such a 
command as: Love God above everything, and thy neigh‘ 
hour as thyself, For as a command it requires respect 
for a law which commands love and does not leave it to 
our own arbitrary choice to make this our principle. 

i ' This law is in striking contrast with the principle of 
private happiness which some make the supreme principle 
or morality. This would be expressed thus: Love thyself 
above everything, and God and thy neighbour for thine own 
sake, ' 
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Love to God, however, considered as an inclination 
(pathological love), is impossible, for he is not an ob¬ 
ject of the senses. The same affection towards men is 
possible no doubt, but cannot be commanded, for it is 
not in the power of any man to love anyone at com¬ 
mand; therefore it is only practical love that is meant 
in that pith of all laws, To love God means, in this 
sense, to like to do His commandments; to love one*s 
neighbour means to like to practise all duties towards 
him. But the command that makes this a rule cannot 
command us to have this disposition in actions con¬ 
formed to duty, but only to endeavour after it. For a 
command to like to do a thing is in itself contradictory, 
because if we already know of ourselves what we are 
bound to do, and if further we are conscious of liking 
to do it, a command would be quite needless; and if we 
do it not willingly, but only out of respect for the law, 
a command that makes this respect the motive of our 
maxim would directly counteract the disposition com¬ 
manded. y That law of all laws, therefore, like all the 
moral precepts of the Gospel, exhibits the moral dis¬ 
position in all its perfection, in which, viewed as an 
Ideal of holiness, it is not attainable by any creature, 
but yet is the pattern which we should strive to ap¬ 
proach, ' and in an uninterrupted but infinite progress 
become like to. In fact, if a rational creature could 
ever reach this point, that he thoroughly likes to do all 
moral laws, this would mean that there does not exist 
in him even the possibility of a desire that would tempt 
him to deviate from them; for to overcome such a desire 
always costs the subject some sacrifice, and therefore 
requires self-compulsion, that is, inward constraint to 
something that one does not quite like to do; and no 
creature can ever reach this stage of moral disposition. 
For, being a creature, and therefore always dependent 
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with respect to what he requires for complete satisfac¬ 
tion^ he can never be quite free from desires and in¬ 
clinations^ and as these rest on physical causes, they can 
never of themselves coincide with the moral law, the 
sources of which are quite different; and therefore they 
make it necessary to found the mental disposition of 
one's maxims on moral obligation, not on ready inclina¬ 
tion, but on respect, which demands obedience to the law, 
even though one may not like it; not on love, which 
apprehends no inward reluctance of the will towards 
the law. Nevertheless, this latter, namely, love to the 
law (which would then cease to be a command, and 
then morality, which would have passed subjectively 
into holiness, would cease to be virtue), must be the 
constant though unattainable goal of his endeavours. 
For in the case of what we highly esteem, but yet (on 
account of the consciousness of our weakness) dread, 
the increased facility of satisfying it changes the most 
reverential awe into inclination, and respect into love: 
at least this would be the perfection of a disposition 
devoted to the law, if it were possible for a creature 
to attain it. ... [A. 178-9] 

Duty! Thou sublime and mighty name that dost 
embrace nothing charming or insinuating, but requirest 
submission, and yet seckest not to move the will by 
tlireatening aught tliat would arouse natural aversion or 
terror, but merely boldest forth a law which of itself 
finds entrance into the mind, and yet gains reluctant 
reverence (though not always obedience), a law before 
which all inclinations are dumb, even though they 
secretly counter-work it; what origin is there worthy of 
thee, and where is to be found the root of thy noble 
descent which proudly rejects all kindred with the in¬ 
clinations ; a root to be derived from which is the indis • 
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pensable condition of the only worth which men can 
give themselves? 

i'tt can be nothing less than a power which elevates 
man above himself (as a part of the world of sense), a 
power which connects him with an order of things that 
only the understanding can conceive, with a world which 
at the same time commands the whole sensible world, 
and with it the empirically determinable existence of 
man in time, as well as the sum-total of all ends (which 
totality alone suits such unconditional practical laws 
as the moral). This power is nothing but personality, 
that is, freedom and independence on the mechanism of 
nature, yet, regarded also as a faculty of a being which 
is subject to special laws, namely, pure practical laws 
given by its own reason; so that the person as belong¬ 
ing to the sensible world is subject to his own person¬ 
ality as belonging to the intelligible [supersensible] 
world. It is, then, not to be wondered at that man, as 
belonging to both worlds, must regard his own nature 
in reference to its second and highest characteristic only 
with reverence, and its laws with the highest respect. 

On this origin are founded many expressions which 
designate the W'orth of objects according to moral ideas. 
The moral law is holy (inviolable). Man is indeed 
unholy enough; but he must regard humanity in his own 
person as holy. . In all creation everything one chooses, 
and over which one has any power, may be used merely 
as means; man alone, and with him every rational crea¬ 
ture, is an end in himself. By virtue of the autonomy 
of his freedom he is the subject of the moral law, which 
is holy. Just for this reason every will, even every 
person's own individual will, in relation to itself, is re¬ 
stricted to the condition of agreement with the autonomy 
of the rational being, that is to say, that it is not to be 
subject to any purpose which cannot accord with a law 
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which might arise from the will of the passive subject 
himself; the latter is, therefore, never to be employed 
merely as means, but as itself also, concurrently, an end. 
We justly attribute this condition even to the Divine 
will, with regard to the rational beings in the world, 
which are His creatures, since it rests on their person¬ 
al it t/, by whieh alone they are ends in themselves. 

, This respect-inspiring idea of personality which sets 
before our eyes the sublimity of our nature (in its higher 
aspect), while at the same time it shows us the want of 
accord of our conduct with it, and thereby strikes down 
self-conceit, is even natural to the commonest reason, 
and easily observed;' Has not every even moderately 
honourable man sometimes found that, where by an 
otherwise inoffensive lie he might either have withdrawn 
himself from an unpleasant business, or even have pro¬ 
cured some advantage for a loved and well-deserving 
friend, he has avoided it solely lest he should despise 
himself secretly in his own eyes.^ When an upright 
man is in the greatest distress, which he might have 
avoided if he could only have disregarded duty, is he not 
sustained by the consciousness that he has maintained 
humanity in its proper dignity in his own person and 
honoured it, that he has no reason to be ashamed of 
himself in his own sight, or to dread the inward glance 
of self-examination.^ This consolation is not happiness, 
it is not even the smallest part of it, for no one would 
wish to have occasion for it, or would perhaps even 
desire a life in such circumstances. But he lives, and 
he cannot endure that he should be in his own eyes un¬ 
worthy of life. This inward peace is therefore merely 
negative as regards what can make life pleasant; it is, 
in fact, only the escaping the daWger of sinking in per¬ 
sonal worth, after everything else that is valuable has 
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been lost. It is the effect of a respect for something 
quite different from life, something in comparison and 
contrast with which life with all its enjoyment has no 
value. He still lives only because it is his duty, not 
because he finds anything pleasant in life. 

Such is the nature of the true motive of pure practical 
reason; it is no other than the pure moral law itself, 
inasmuch as it makes us conscious of the sublimity ol 
our own supersensible existence, and subjectively pro¬ 
duces respect for their higher nature in men who are 
also conscious of their sensible existence and of the 
consequent dependence of their pathologically very sus¬ 
ceptible nature. - Now with this motive may be com¬ 
bined so many charms and satisfactions of life, tliat 
even on this account alone the most prudent choice of 
a rational Epicurean reflecting on the greatest advantage 
of life would declare itself on the side of moral con¬ 
duct, and it may even be advisable to join this prospect 
of a cheerful enjoyment of life with that supreme motive 
which is already sufficient of itself; but only as a 
counterpoise to the attractions which vice does not fail 
to exhibit on the opposite side, and not so as, even in 
the smallest degree, to place in this the proper moving 
power when duty is in question. For that would be 
just the same as to wish to taint the purity of the moral 
disposition in its source.^ The majesty of duty has noth¬ 
ing to do with enjoyment of life; it has its special law 
and its special tribunal, and though the two should be 
never so well shaken together to be given well mixed, 
like medicine, to the sick soul, yet they will soon 
separate of themselves; and if they do not, the former 
will not act; and although physical life might gain 
somewhat in force, the moral life would fade away 
irrecoverably. 
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[II. THE PROBLEM OF FREEDOM] 

[l,] The Concept of Freedom is the Key that explains 
the Autonomy of the Will. 

The ^ will is a kind of causality belonging to living 
beings in so far as they are rational, and freedom would 
be this property of such causality that it can be efficient, 
independently on foreign causes determining it; just as 
physical necessity is the property that the causality of 
all irrational beings has of being determined to activity 
by the influence of foreign causes. 

The preceding definition of freedom is negative, and 
therefore unfruitful for the discovery of its essence; 
but it leads to a positive conception which is so much 
the more full and fruitful. /Since the conception of 
causality involves that of laws, according to which, by 
something that we call cause, something else, namely, 
the effect, must be produced [laid down] hence, al¬ 
though freedom is not a property of the will depending 
on physical laws, yet it is not for that reason lawless; 
on the contrary, it must be a causality acting according 
to immutable laws, but of a peculiar kind; otherwise a 
free will would be an absurdity. '-Physical necessity 
is a heteronomy of the efficient causes,' for every effect 
is possible only according to this law, that something 
else determines the efficient cause to exert its causality. 
What else then can freedom of the will be but autonomy, 
that is the property of the will to be a law to itself? 
>^ut the proposition: The will is in every action a law 
to itself, only expresses the principle, to act on no other 
maxim than that which can also have as an object itself 
as a universal law. Now this is precisely the formula 

* [Cf. A. 65-6, in Section III of the Fundamental Principles 
of the Metaphysic of Morcds.'l 
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of the categorical imperative and is the principle of 
morality, so that a free will and a will subject to moral 
laws are one and the same. . . . 

[2.] Freedom must be presupposed as a Property of 
the Will of all Rational Beings. 

It ^ is not enough to predicate freedom of our own 
will, from whatever reason, if we have not sufficient 
grounds for predicating the same of all rational beings. 
For as morality serves as a law for us only because we 
are rational beings, it must also hold for all rational 
beings; and as it must be deduced simply from the 
property of freedom, it must be shown that freedom 
also is a property of all rational beings. It is not 
enough, then, to prove it from certain supposed experi¬ 
ences of liiiman nature (which indeed is quite impossible, 
and it can only be shown a priori), but we must show 
that it belongs to the activity of all rational beings en¬ 
dowed with a will. - Now I say every being that cannot 
act except under the idea of freedom is just for that 
reason in a practical point of view really free, that is 
to say, all laws which are inseparably connected with 
freedom have the same force for him as if his will had 
been shown to be free in itself by a proof theoretically 
conclusive.^ Now I affirm that we must attribute to 
every rational being which has a will that it has also 
the idea of freedom and acts entirely under this ideat 
.For in such a being we conceive a reason that is prac¬ 
tical/ that is, has causality in reference to its objects. 
Now we cannot possibly conceive a reason consciously 
receiving a bias from any other quarter with respect to 

^ [Cf. A. 66-7, in Section III of the Fundamental Principles 
of the Metaphysic of Morals.] 

2 [Note A 67.] 
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its judgments^ for then the subject would ascribe the 
determination of its judgment not to its own reason, 
but to an impulse. It must regard itself as the author 
of its principles independent on foreign influences. Con¬ 
sequently as practical reason or as the will of a rational 
being it must regard itself as free/that is to say, the 
will of such a being cannot be a will of its own except 
under the idea of freedom. This idea must therefore 
in a practical point of view be ascribed to every rational 
being. 

[3.] How IS a Categorical Imperative Possible? 

Every ^ rational being reckons himself qua intelligence 
as belonging to the world of understanding, and it is 
simply as an eflicient cause belonging to that world that 
he calls his causality a will. On the other side he is also 
conscious of himself as a part of the world of sense in 
which his actions, which are mere appearances [phe¬ 
nomena] of that causality, are displayed; we cannot, 
however, discern how they are possible from this cau¬ 
sality which we do not know; but instead of that, these 
actions as belonging to the sensible world must be 
viewed as determined by other phenomena, namely, de¬ 
sires and inclinations. '^If therefore I were only a mem¬ 
ber of the world of understanding, then all my actions 
would perfectly conform to the principle of autonomy 
of the pure will; if I were only a part of the world of 
sense, they would necessarily be assumed to conform 
wholly to the natural law of desires and inclinations, in 
other words, to the heteronomy of nature. (The former 
would rest on morality as the supreme principle, the 
latter on happiness.)//Since, however, the world of 
understanding contains the foundation of the world of 

^ fCf. A. 73-5, in Section III of the Fundamental Principles 
of the Metaphysic of Morals,] 
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sense, and consequently of its laws also, and accordingly 
gives the law to my will (which belongs wholly to the 
world of understanding) directly, and must be con¬ 
ceived as doing so, it follows that, although on the one 
side I must regard myself as a being belonging to the 
world of sense, yet on the other side I must recognize 
myself as subject as an intelligence to the law of the 
world of understanding, i.e. to reason, which contains 
this law in the idea of freedom, and therefore as subject 
to the autonomy of the will: consequently I must regard 
the laws of the world of understanding as imperatives 
for me, and the actions which conform to them as duties. 

And thus what makes categorical imperatives possible 
is this, that^he idea of freedom makes me a member of 
an intelligible world, in consequence of which, if I were 
nothing else, all niy actions would always conform to 
the autonomy of the will; but as I at the same time 
intuit myself as a member of the world of sense, they 
ought so to conform, and this categorical ‘‘ought’* im¬ 
plies a synthetic a priori proposition, inasmuch as be¬ 
sides my will as affected by sensible desires there is 
added further the idea of the same will, but as belonging 
to the world of the understanding, pure and practical 
of itself, which contains the supreme condition according 
to Reason of the former will; precisely as to the intui¬ 
tions of sense there are added concepts of the under¬ 
standing which of themselves signify nothing but regular 
form in general, and in this way synthetic a priori 
propositions become possible, on which all knowledge of 
physical nature rests. 

> The practical use of common human reason confirms 
this reasoning. There is no one, not even the most con¬ 
summate villain, provided only that he is otherwise ac¬ 
customed to the use of reason, who, when we set before 
him examples of honesty of purpose, of steadfastness in 
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following good maxims, of sympathy and general benev¬ 
olence (even combined with great sacrifices of advan¬ 
tages and comfort), does not wish that he might also 
possess these qualities. Only on account of his inclina¬ 
tions and impulses he cannot attain this in himself, but 
at the same time he wishes to be free from such inclina¬ 
tions which are burdensome to himself. He proves by 
♦this that he transfers himself in thought with a will 
free from the impulses of the sensibility into an order 
of things wholly different from that of his desires in 
the field of the sensibility; since he cannot expect to 
obtain by that wish any gratification of his desires, nor 
any position which would satisfy any of his actual or 
supposable inclinations (for this would destroy the pre¬ 
eminence of the very idea which wrests that wish from 
him): he can only expect a greater intrinsic worth of 
his own person. This better person, however, he im¬ 
agines himself to be when he transfers himself to the 
point of view of a member of the world of the under¬ 
standing, to which he is involuntarily forced by the 
idea of freedom, i.e., of independence on determining 
causes of the world of sense; and from this point of 
view^'^he is conscious of a good will, which by his own 
confession constitutes the law for the bad will that he 
possesses as a member of the world of sense—a law 
whose authority he recognizes while transgressing it. 
What he morally ‘'ought'" is then what he necessarily 
"would" as a member of the world of the understanding, 
and is conceived by him as an "ought" only inasmuch as 
he likewise considers himself as a member of the world 
of sense. / 

[4.] The Relation of Freedom to the Moral Lam. 

‘'Freedom^ and an unconditional practical law recip- 

^ [Cf. A. 117-18, in the Critique of Practical Reason.] 
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rocally imply each other. Now I do not ask here 
whether they are in fact distinct, or whether an uncon¬ 
ditional law is not rather merely the consciousness of 
a pure practical reason, and the latter identical with the 
positive concept of freedom; I only ask,''ivhence begins 
our knowledge of the unconditionally practical, whether 
it is from freedom or from the practical law? Now it 
cannot begin from freedom, for of this we cannot be 
immediately conscious, since the first concept of it is 
negative; nor can we infer it from experience, for ex¬ 
perience gives us the knowledge only of the law of phe¬ 
nomena, and hence of the mechanism of nature, the di¬ 
rect opposite of freedom. > It is therefore the moral law, 
of which we become directly conscious (as soon as we 
trace for ourselves maxims of the will), that first pre¬ 
sents itself to us, and leads directly to the concept of 
freedom, inasmuch as reason presents it as a principle 
of determination not to be outweighed by any sensible 
conditions, nay, wholly independent of them. ^ But how 
is the consciousness of that moral law possible? We 
can become conscious of pure practical laws just as we 
are conscious of pure theoretical principles, by attend¬ 
ing to the necessity with which reason prescribes them, 
and to the elimination of all empirical conditions, which 
it directs. The concept of a pure will arises out of the 
former, as that of a pure understanding arises out of 
the latter. That this is the true subordination of our 
concepts, and that it is morality that first discovers to 
us the notion of freedom, hence that it is practical rea¬ 
son which, with this concept, first proposes to specula¬ 
tive reason the most insoluble problem, thereby placing 
it in the greatest perplexity, is [thus] evident.^ . . . 

^ [The following note appears as a note to the Preface of 
the Critique of Practical Reason, A. 881. /Lest anyone should 
imagine that he finds an inconsistency here when I call free- 
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[5.] The Deduction of the Fundamental Principles of 
Pure Practical Reason, 

. . .^With^ the deduction, that is, the justification 
of [the] objective and universal validity [of the supreme 
principle of practical reason], and the discernment of 
the possibility of such a synthetical proposition a priori, 
'^e cannot expect to succeed so well as in the case of 
the principles of pure theoretical reason. For these 
referred to objects of possible experience, namely, to 
phenomena; and we could prove that these phenomena 
could be known as objects of experience only by being 
brought under the categories in accordance with these 
lawsand consequently that all possible experience must 
conform to these laws. But I could not proceed in this 
way with the deduction of the moral law. For this does 
not concern the knowledge of the properties of objects, 
which may be given to the reason from some other 
source; but a knowledge which can itself be the ground 
of the existence of the objects, and by which reason in 
a rational being has causality, i.e. pure reason, which 
can be regarded as a faculty immediately determining 
the will. 

vNow all our human insight is at an end as soon as we 
have arrived at fundamental powers or faculties; for 
the possibility of these cannot be understood by any 

dom the condition of the moral law, and hereafter maintain 
in the treatise itself that the moral law is the condition under 
which we can first become conscious of freedom, I wUl merely 
remark that freedom is the ratio essendi of the moral law, 
while the moral law is the ratio cognoscendi of freedom./ For 
had not the moral law been previously distinctly thought in 
our. reason, we should never consider ourselves justified in 
assuming such a thing as freedojn* although it be not con¬ 
tradictory. But were there no freedom, it would be vmpossi-' 
hie to trace the moral law in ourselves at all. 

^ ICf. A. 136-40, in the Critique of Practical Reason.] 
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means^ and just as little should it be arbitrarily in¬ 
vented and assumed. Therefore/dn the theoretic use of 
reason, it is experience alone that can justify us in as¬ 
suming them. But this expedient of adducing empirical 
proofs, instead of a deduction from a priori sources of 
knowledge, is denied us here in respect to the pure 
practical faculty of reason. For whatever requires to 
draw the proof of its reality from experience must de¬ 
pend for the grounds of its possibility on principles of 
experience; and pure, yet practical, reason by its very 
notion cannot be regarded as such. ^Further, the moral 
law is given as a fact of pure reason of which we are a 
priori conscious, and which is apodictically certain^ 
though it be granted that in experience no example of 
its exact fulfilment can be found. Hence the objective 
reality of the moral law cannot be proved by any deduc¬ 
tion, by any efforts of theoretical reason, whether specu¬ 
lative or empirically supported, and therefore, even if 
we renounced its apodictic certainty, it could not be 
proved a posteriori by experience, and yet it is firmly 
established of itself. 

But instead of this vainly sought deduction of the 
moral principle, something else is found which was quite 
unexpected, namely, that * this moral principle serves 
conversely as the principle of the deduction of an in¬ 
scrutable faculty which no experience could prove, but 
of which speculative reason was compelled at least to 
assume the possibility (in order to find amongst its 
cosmological ideas the unconditioned in the chain of 
causality, so as not to contradict itself)—I mean the 
faculty of freedom. The moral law, which itself does 
not require a justification, proves not merely the possi¬ 
bility of freedom, but that it really belongs to beings 
who recognize this law as binding on themselves. vThe 
moral law is in fact a law of the causality of free agents, 
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and therefore of the possibility of a supersensible sys¬ 
tem of nature^ just as the metaphysical law of events 
in the world of sense was a law of causality of the 
sensible system of nature; and it therefore determines 
what speculative philosophy was compelled to leave 
undetermined, namely, the law for a causality, the con¬ 
cept of which in the latter was only negative; and there¬ 
fore for the first time gives this concept objective reality. 

, This sort of credential of the moral law, viz. that it 
is set forth as a principle of the deduction of freedom, 
which is a causality of pure reason, is a sufficient sub¬ 
stitute for all a priori justification, since tlieoretic rea¬ 
son was compelled to assume at least the possibility of 
freedom, in order to satisfy a want of its own. For the 
moral law proves its reality, so as even to satisfy the 
critique of the speculative reason, by the fact that it 
adds a positive definition to a causality previously con¬ 
ceived only negatively, the possibility of which was in¬ 
comprehensible to speculative reason, which yet was 
compelled to suppose it. For it adds the notion of a 
reason that directly determines the will (by imposing 
on its maxims the condition of a universal legislative 
form); and thus it is able for the first time to give ob¬ 
jective, though only practical, reality to reason, which 
always became transcendent when it sought to proceed 
speculatively with its ideas. It thus changes the tran¬ 
scendent use of reason into an immanent use (so that 
reason is itself, by means of ideas, an efficient cause in 
the field of experience). 

The determination of the causality of beings in the 
world of sense, as such, can never be unconditioned; 
and yet for every series of conditions there must be 
soinething unconditioned, and therefore there must be 
a causality which is determined wholly by itself. Hence, 
the idea of freedom as a faculty of absolute spon- 
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taneity was not found to be a want, but as far as its 
possibility is concerned, an analytic principle of pure 
speculative reason. But as it is absolutely impossible 
to find in experience any example in accordance with 
this idea, because amongst the causes of things as phe¬ 
nomena, it would be impossible to meet with any abso¬ 
lutely unconditioned determination of causality, we were 
only able to defend our supposition that a freely acting 
cause might be a being in the world of sense, in so far 
as it is considered in the other point of view as a nou- 
menon, showing that there is no contradiction in regard¬ 
ing all its actions as subject to physical conditions so 
far as they are phenomena, and yet regarding its caus¬ 
ality as physically unconditioned, in so far as the acting 
being belongs to the world of understanding, and in 
thus making the concept of freedom the regulative prin¬ 
ciple of reason. By this principle I do not indeed learn 
what the object is to which that sort of causality is 
attributed; but I remove the difficulty; for,Wrn the one 
side, in the explanation of events in the world, and con¬ 
sequently also of the actions of rational beings, I leave 
to the mechanism of physical necessity the right of 
ascending from conditioned to condition ad infinitum, 
while on the other side I keep open for speculative 
reason the place which for it is vacant, namely, the in¬ 
telligible, in order to transfer the unconditioned thither. 
But I was not able to verify this supposition; that is, 
to change it into the knowledge of a being so acting, not 
even into the knowledge of the possibility of such a be¬ 
ing. This vacant place is now filled by pure practical 
reason with a definite law of causality in an intelligible 
word (causality with freedom), namely, the moral law. 
Speculative reason does not hereby gain anything as 
regards its insight, but only as regards the certainty of 
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its problematical notion of freedom, which here obtains 
objective reality, which, though, only practical, is never¬ 
theless undoubted, v Even the notion of causality—the 
application, and consequently the signification, of which 
holds properly only in relation to phenomena, so as to 
connect them into experience (as is shown by the crit^ 
ique of pure reason)—is not so enlarged as to extend 
its use beyond these limits. For if reason sought to do 
this, it would have to show how the logical relation of 
principle and consequence can be used synthetically in 
a different sort of intuition from the sensible; that is 
how a causa naumenon is possible. This it can never do; 
and, as practical reason, it does not even concern itself 
with it, since*it only places the determining principle of 
causality of man as a sensible creature (which is given) 
in pure reason (which is therefore called practical) ; and 
therefore it employs the notion of cause, not in order 
‘co know objects, but to determine causality in relation 
to objects in general. It can abstract altogether from 
the application of this notion to objects with a view 
to theoretical knowledge (since this concept is always 
found a priori in the understanding, even independently 
on any intuition). Reason, then, employs it only for a 
practical purpose, and hence we can transfer the de¬ 
termining principle of the will into the intelligible order 
of things, admitting, at the same time, that we cannot 
understand how the notion of cause can determine the 
knowledge of these things. But reason must cognise 
causality with respect to the actions of the will in the 
sensible world in a definite manner; otherwise, practical 
reason could not really produce any action. But as to 
the notion which it forms of its own causality as nou- 
menon, it need not determine it theoretically with a view 
to the cognition of its supersensible existence, so as to 
give it significance in this way. For it acquires sig- 
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nificance apart from this, though only for practical use, 
namely, through the moral law. Theoretically viewed, 
it remains always a pure a priori concept of the under¬ 
standing, which can be applied to objects whether they 
have been given sensibly or not, although in the latter 
case it has no definite theoretical significance or appli¬ 
cation, but is only a formal, though essential, conception 
of the understanding relating to an object in general. 
The significance which reason gives it through the moral 
law is merely practical, inasmuch as the idea of the law 
of causality (of the will) has itself causality, or is its 
determining principle. 

[6.] Of the Right that Pure Reason in its Practical Use 

has to an Extension which is not Possible to it in its 
Speculative Use. 

We ^ have in the moral principle set forth a law of 
causality, the determining principle of which is set above 
all the conditions of the sensible world; we have it con¬ 
ceived how the will, as belonging to the intelligible 
world, is determinable, and therefore we have its sub¬ 
ject (man) not merely conceived as belonging to a world 
of pure understanding, and in this respect unknown 
(which the critique of speculative reason enabled us to 
do), but also defined as regards his causality by means 
of a law which cannot be reduced to any physical law 
of the sensible world; and therefore our knowledge is 
extended beyond the limits of that world—a pretension 
which the critique of the pure reason declared to be 
futile in all speculation. Now, how is the practical use 
of pure reason here to be reconciled with the theoretical, 
as to the determination of the limits of its faculty ? . . . 
[A. 140-3] 

* [Cf. A. 140-47,.in the Critique of Practical Reason.] 
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It resulted • . . from my [previous]^ inquiries, that 
the objects with which we have to do in experience are 
by no means things in themselves, but merely phe¬ 
nomena; and that although in the case of things in 
themselves it is impossible to see how, if A is supposed, 
it should be contradictory that B, which is quite different 
from A, should not also be supposed (i.e. to see the 
necessity of the connexion between A as cause and B as 
effect); yet it can very well be conceived that, as phe¬ 
nomena, they may be necessarily connected in one ex¬ 
perience in a certain way (e.g. with regard to time- 
relations); so that they could not be separated without 
contradicting that connexion, by means of which this 
experience is possible in which they are objects, and in 
which alone they are cognisable by us. And so it wa^ 
found to be in fact; so that I was able not only to prove 
the objective reality of the concept of cause in regard 
to objects of experience, but also to deduce it as an a 
priori concept by reason of the necessity of the con¬ 
nexion it implied; that is, to show the possibility of its 
origin from pure understanding without any empirical 
sources; and thus, after removing the sources of em¬ 
piricism, I was also able to overthrow the inevitable 
consequence of this namely, scepticism, first with regard 
to physical science, and then with regard to mathe¬ 
matics (in which empiricism has just the same 
grounds), both being sciences which have reference to 
objects of possible experience; herewith overthrowing 
the thorough doubt of whatever theoretic reason pro¬ 
fesses to discern. 

But how is it with the application of this category of 
causality (and all the others; for without them there 
can be no knowledge of anything existing) to things 

’ [i.e. in the Critique of Pure Reason.] 
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which are not objects of possible experience, but lie 
beyond its bounds? For I was able to deduce the ob¬ 
jective reality of these concepts only with regard to 
objects of possible experience. But even this very fact, 
that I have saved them, only in case I have proved that 
objects may by means of them be thought, though not 
determined a priori; this it is that gives them a place in 
the pure understanding, by which they are referred to 
objects in general (sensible or not sensible). If any¬ 
thing is still wanting, it is that which is the condition 
of the application of these categories, and especially 
that of causality, to objects, namely, intuition; for 
where this is not given, the application with a view to 
theoretic knowledge of the object, as a noumenon, is 
impossible; and therefore if anyone ventures on it, is 
(as in the critique of the pure reason) absolutely for¬ 
bidden. Still, the objective reality of the concept (of 
causality) remains, and it can be used even of nou- 
mena, but without our being able in the least to define 
the concept theoretically so as to produce knowledge. 
For that this concept, even in reference to an object, 
contains nothing impossible, was shown by this, that 
even while applied to objects of sense, its seat was cer¬ 
tainly fixed in the pure understanding; and although, 
when referred to things in themselves (which cannot be 
objects of experience), it is not capable of being deter¬ 
mined so as to represent a definite object for the pur¬ 
pose of theoretic knowledge; yet for any other purpose 
(for instance, a practical) it might be capable of being 
determined so as to have such application. . . , 
[A. 144] 

In order now to discover this condition of the appli¬ 
cation of the said concept to noumena, we need only 
recall why we are not content with its application to 
objects of experience, but desire also to apply it to 
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things in themselves. It will appear, then, that it is not 
a theoretic but a practical purpose that makes this a 
necessity. In speculation, even if we were successful 
in it, we should not really gain anything in the knowl¬ 
edge of nature, or generally with regard to such objects 
as are given, but we should make a wide step from the 
sensibly conditioned (in which we have already enough 
to do to maintain ourselves, and to follow carefully tlie 
chain of causes) to the supersensible, in order to com¬ 
plete our knowledge of principles and to fix its limits: 
whereas there always remains an infinite chasm unfilled 
between those limits and what we know: and we should 
have hearkened to a vain curiosity rather than a solid 
desire of knowledge. 

But, besides the relation in which the understanding 
stands to objects (in theoretical knowledge), it has also 
a relation to the faculty of desire, which is therefore 
called the will, and the pure will, inasmuch as pure 
understanding (in this case called reason) is practical 
through the mere conception of a law. The objective 
reality of a pure will, or what is the same thing, of a 
pure practical reason, is given in the moral law a priori, 
as it were, by a fact, for so we may name a determina¬ 
tion of the will which is inevitable, although it does not 
rest on empirical principles. Now, in the notion of a 
will the notion of causality is already contained, and 
hence the notion of a pure will contains that of a causal¬ 
ity accompanied with freedom, that is, one which is not 
determinable by physical laws, and consequently is not 
capable of any empirical intuition in proof of its reality, 
but, nevertheless, completely justifies its objective 
reality a priori in the pure practical law; not, indeed 
(as is easily seen) for the purposes of the theoretical, 
but of the practical use of reason. Now, the notion of 
a being that has free will is the notion of a causa nou- 
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me non; and that this notion involves no contradiction 
we are already assured by the fact that, inasmuch as the 
concept of cause has arisen wholly from pure under¬ 
standing, and has its objective reality assured by the 
Deduction, as it is moreover in its origin independent on 
any sensible conditions, it is, therefore, not restricted to 
phenomena (unless we wanted to make a definite theo¬ 
retic use of it), but can be applied equally to things 
that are objects of the pure understanding. But, since 
tliis application cannot rest on any intuition (for intui¬ 
tion can only be sensible), therefore, causa noumenon, 
as regards the theoretic use of reason, although a pos¬ 
sible and thinkable, is yet an empty notion. Now I do 
not desire by means of this to tinderstand theoretically 
the nature of a being, in so far as it has a pure will; it 
is enough for me to have thereby designated it as such, 
and lienee to combine the notion of causality with that 
of freedom (and what is inseparable from it, the moral 
law, as its determining principle). Now, this right I 
certainly have by virtue of the pure, not-empirical origin 
of the notion of cause, since I do not consider myself en¬ 
titled to make any use of it except in reference to the 
moral law which determines its reality, that is, only a 
practical use. . . . [A, 146] 

This objective reality of a pure concept of the under¬ 
standing in the sphere of the supersensible, once brought 
in, gives an objective reality also to all the other cate¬ 
gories, although only so far as they stand in necessary 
connexion with the determining principle of the will 
(the moral law); a reality only of practical application, 
which has not the least effect in enlarging our theoreti¬ 
cal knowledge of these objects, or the discernment of 
their nature by pure reason. So we shall find also in 
the sequel that these categories refer only to beings as 
intelligencesy and in them only to the relation of reason 
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to the will; consequently, always only to the practical, 
and beyond this cannot pretend to any knowledge of 
these things; and whatever other properties belonging 
to the theoretical representation of supersensible things 
may be brought into connexion with these categories, 
this is not to be reckoned as knowledge, but only as a 
right (in a practical point of view, however, it is a ne¬ 
cessity) to admit and assume such beings, even in the 
case where we [conceive] supersensible beings (e.g. 
God) according to analogy, that is, a purely rational 
relation, of which we make a practical use with refer¬ 
ence to w])at is sensible; and thus the application to the 
supersensible solely in a practical point of view does 
not give pure theoretic reason the least encouragement 
to run riot into the transcendent. 

[III. THE SUMMUM BONUM, GOD AND IMMOR¬ 
TALITY] 

[1. The Concept of the Summum BonumJ] 

. . . Reason ^ in its practical use . . . seeks to find 
the unconditioned for the practically conditioned (which 
rests on inclinations and natural wants), and this not 
as the determining principle of the will, but even when 
this is given (in the moral law) it seeks the uncondi¬ 
tioned totality of the object of pure practical reason 
under the name of the Summum Bonum, ... [A, 203-5] 

The conception of the summum itself contains an am¬ 
biguity which might occasion needless disputes if we did 
not attend to it. The summum may mean either the su¬ 
preme (supremum,) or the perfect (consummatum). The 
former is that condition which is itself unconditioned, 
i.e. is not subordinate to any dfher (orlginarium ); the 
second is that whole which is not a part of a greater 
^ [Cf. A. 203-9, in the Critique of Practical Reason,] 
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whole of the same kind (perfectissimum), It has been 
shown in the Analytic that virtue (as worthiness to be 
happy) is the supreme condition of all that can appear 
to us desirable, and consequently of all our pursuit of 
happiness, and is therefore the supreme good. But it 
does not follow that it is the whole and perfect good as 
the object of tlie desires of rational finite beings; for 
this requires happiness also, and that not merely in 
the partial eyes of the person who makes himself an end, 
but even in the judgment of an impartial reason, which 
regards persons in general as ends in themselves. For 
to need happiness, to deserve it, and yet at the same 
time not to participate in it, cannot be consistent with 
the perfect volition of a rational being possessed at the 
same time of all power, if, for the sake of experiment, 
we conceive such a being. Now inasmuch as virtue and 
happiness together constitute the possession of the sum- 
mum honum in a person, and the distribution of happi¬ 
ness in exact proportion to morality (which is the worth 
of the person, and his worthiness to be happy) consti¬ 
tutes the summum honum of a possible world; hence this 
summum honum expresses the whole, the perfect good, 
in which, however, virtue as the condition is always the 
supreme good, since it has no condition above it; 
whereas happiness, while it is pleasant to the possessor 
of it, is not of itself absolutely and in all respects good, 
but always presupposes morally right behaviour as its 
condition. . . . [A. 207-8] 

Now it is clear from the Analytic that the maxims of 
virtue and those of private happiness are quite hetero¬ 
geneous as to their supreme practical principle; and al¬ 
though they belong to one summum honum which to¬ 
gether they make possible, yet they are so far from co¬ 
inciding that they restrict and check one another very 
much in the same subject. Thus the question. How is 
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the summum honum practically possible? still remains 
an unsolved problem, notwithstanding all the attempts 
at coalition that have hitherto been made. The Ana¬ 
lytic has, however, shown what it is that makes the prob¬ 
lem difficult to solve; namely, that happiness and moral¬ 
ity are two specifically distinct elements of the summum 
honum, and therefore their combination cannot be ana¬ 
lytically cognized (as if the man that seeks his own hap¬ 
piness should find by mere analysis of his conception 
that in so acting he is virtuous, or as if the man that 
follows virtue should in the consciousness of such con¬ 
duct find that he is already happy ipso facto) but must 
be a synthesis of concepts. Now since this combination 
is recognized as a priori, and therefore as practically 
necessary, and consequently not as derived from ex¬ 
perience, so that the possibility of the summum honum 
does not rest on any empirical principle, it follows that 
the deduction [legitimation] of this concept must be 
transcendental. It is a priori (morally) necessary to 
produce the summum honum hy freedom of will: there¬ 
fore the condition of its possibility must rest solely on 
a priori principles of cognition. 

[2.] The Antinomy of Practical Reason [and its Critical 
Solution ^. 

In ^ the summum honum which is practical for us, i.e. 
to be realized by our will, virtue and happiness are 
thought as necessarily combined, so that the one cannot 
be assumed by pure practical reason without the other 
also being attached to it. Now this combination (like 
every other) is either analytical or synthetical. It has 
been shown that it cannot be analytical; it must then be 
synthetical, and, more particularly, must be conceived 
^ [Cf. A. 209-16, in the Critique of Practical Reason.] 
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as the connexion of cause and effect, since it concerns 
a practical good, i.e. one that is possible by means of 
action; consequently either the desire of happiness must 
be the motive to maxims of virtue, or the maxim of vir¬ 
tue must be the efficient cause of happiness. The first 
is absolutely impossible, because (as was proved in the 
Analytic) maxims which place the determining principle 
of the will in the desire of personal happiness are not 
moral at all, and no virtue can be founded on them. But 
the second is also impossible, because the practical con¬ 
nexion of causes and effects in the world, as the result 
of the determination of the will, does not depend upon 
the moral dispositions of the will, but on the knowledge 
of the laws of nature and the physical power to use them 
for one's purposes; consequently we cannot expect in 
tile world by the most punctilious observance of the 
moral laws any necessary connexion of happiness with 
virtue adequate to the summum bonum. Now as the 
promotion of this summum bonum, the conception of 
which contains this connexion, is a priori a necessary 
object of our will, and inseparably attached to the moral 
law, the impossibility of the former must prove the 
falsity of the latter. If then the supreme good is not 
possible by practical rules, then the moral law also 
which commands us to promote it is directed to vain 
imaginary ends, and must consequently be false. 

The antinomy of pure speculative reason exhibits a 
similar conflict between freedom and physical necessity 
in the causality of events in the world. It was solved 
by showing that there is no real contradiction when the 
events and even the world in which they occur are re¬ 
garded (as they ought to be) merely as appearances; 
since one and the same acting being, as an appearance 
(even to his own inner sense), has a causality in the 
world of sense that always conforms the mechanism 
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of nature, but with respect to the same events, so far 
as the acting person regards himself at the same time 
as a noumenon (as pure intelligence in an existence not 
dependent on the condition of time), he can contain a 
principle by which that causality acting according to 
laws of nature is determined, but which is itself free 
from all laws of nature. 

It is just the same with the foregoing antinomy of 
pure practical reason. The first of the two propositions 
—That the endeavour after happiness produees a virtu¬ 
ous mind, is absolutely false; but the second, That a 
virtuous mind necessarily produces happiness, is not ah- 
solutely false j but only in so far as virtue is considered 
as a form of causality in the sensible world, and conse¬ 
quently only if I suppose existence in it to be the only 
sort of existence of a rational being; it is then only con¬ 
ditionally false. But as I am not only justified in 
thinking that I exist also as a noumenon in a world of 
the understanding, but even have in the moral law a 
purely intellectual determining principle of my caus¬ 
ality (in the sensible world), it is not impossible that 
morality of mind should have a eonnexion as cause with 
happiness (as an effect in the sensible world) if not im¬ 
mediate yet mediate (viz.: through an intelligent author 
of nature), and moreover necessary; while in a system 
of nature which is merely an object of the senses this 
combination could never occur except contingently, and 
therefore could not suffice for the summum bonum. 

Thus, notwithstanding this seeming conflict of prac¬ 
tical reason with itself, the summum bonum, which is the 
necessary supreme end of a will morally determined, is a 
true object thereof; for it is practically possible, and 
th<jf/'maxims of the will which as regards their matter 
refer to it have objective reality, which at first was 
threatened by the antinomy that appeared in the con- 
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nexion of morality with happiness by a general law; but 
this was merely from a misconception, because the re¬ 
lation between appearances was taken for a relation of 
the things in themselves to these appearances. . . . 
[A. 211-15] 

From this solution of the antinomy of pure practical 
reason it follows that in practical principles we may at 
least conceive as possible a natural and necessary con¬ 
nexion between the consciousness of morality and the 
expectation of a proportionate happiness as its result, 
though it does not follow that we can know or perceive 
this connexion; that, on the other hand, principles of 
the pursuit of happiness cannot possibly produce moral¬ 
ity; that, therefore, morality is the supreme good (as 
the first condition of the summum honurn), while happi¬ 
ness constitutes its second element, but only in such a 
way that it is the morally conditioned, but necessary 
consequence of the former. Only with this subordina¬ 
tion is the summum bonum the whole object of pure 
practical reason, which must necessarily conceive it as 
possible, since it commands us to contribute to the ut¬ 
most of our power to its realization. But since the pos¬ 
sibility of such connexion of the conditioned with its 
condition belongs wholly to the supersensual relation of 
things, and cannot be given according to the laws of the 
world of sense, although the practical consequences of 
the idea belong to the world of sense, namely, the actions 
that aim at realizing the summum bonum ; we will there¬ 
fore endeavour to set forth the grounds of that possi¬ 
bility, first, in respect of what is immediately in our 
power, and then, secondly, in that which is not in our 
power, but which reason presents to us as the supple¬ 
ment of our impotence, for the realization of the sum¬ 
mum bonum (which by practical principles is necessary). 
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[3.] Of the Primacy of Pure Practical Reason in its 
Union with the Speculative Reason, 

... If ^ practical reason could not assume or think 
as given anything further than what speculative reason 
of itself could offer it from its own insight^ the latter 
would have the primacy. But . supposing that it 
had of itself original a priori principles with which 
certain theoretical positions were inseparably con¬ 
nected^ while these were withdrawn from any possible 
insight of speculative reason (which, however, they 
must not contradict) ; then the question is, which interest 
is the superior (not wliich must give way, for they are 
not necessarily conflicting), whether speculative reason, 
which knows nothing of all that the practical offers for 
its acceptance, should take up these propositions, and 
(although they transcend it) try to unite them with its 
own concepts as a foreign possession handed over to it, 
or whether it is justified in obstinately following its own 
separate interest, and . . . rejecting as vain subtlety 
everything that cannot accredit its objective reality by 
manifest examples to be shown in experience, even 
though it should be never so much interwoven with the 
interest of the practical (pure) use of reason, and in 
itself not contradictory to the theoretical, merely be¬ 
cause it infringes on the interest of the speculative 
reason to this extent, that it removes the bounds which 
this latter had set to itself, and gives it up to every non¬ 
sense or delusion of imagination? 

In fact, so far as practical reason is taken as de¬ 
pendent on pathological conditions, that is, as merely 
regiilating the inclinations under the sensible principle 
of happiness, we could not require speculative reason 
® [Cf. A. 220-29, in the Critique of Practical Reason.] 
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to take its principles from such a source. Mohammed*s 
paradise, or the absorption into the Deity of the theoso- 
phists and mystics, would press their monstrosities on 
the reason according to the taste of each, and one might 
as well have no reason as surrender it in such fashion 
to all sorts of dreams. But if pure reason of itself can 
be practical and is actually so, as the consciousness of 
the moral law proves, then it is still only one and the 
same reason which, whether in a theoretical or a prac¬ 
tical point of view, judges according to a priori prin¬ 
ciples ; and then it is clear that although it is in the first 
point of view incompetent to establish certain proposi¬ 
tions positively, which, however, do not contradict it, 
then as soon as these propositions are inseparably at¬ 
tached to the practical interest of pure reason, then it 
must accept them, though it be as something offered to 
it from a foreign source, something that has not grown 
on its own ground, but yet is sufficiently authenticated; 
and it must try to compare and connect them with every¬ 
thing that it has in its power as speculative reason. It 
must remember, however, that these are not additions 
to its insight, but yet are extensions of its employment 
in another, namely, a practical aspect; and this is not 
in the least opposed to its interest, which consists in the 
restriction of wild speculation. 

Thus, when pure speculative and pure practical rea¬ 
son are combined in one cognition, the latter has the 
primacy, provided, namely, that this combination is not 
contingent and arbitrary, but founded a priori on rea¬ 
son itself and therefore necessary. For without this 
subordination there would arise a conflict of reason with 
itself; since if they were merely co-ordinate, the former 
would close its boundaries strictly and admit nothing 
from the latter into its domain, while the latter would 
extend its bounds over everything, and when its needs 
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required would seek to embrace the former within them. 
Nor could we reverse the order, and require pure prac¬ 
tical reason to be subordinate to the speculative, since 
all interest is ultimately practical, and even that of 
speculative reason is conditional, and it is only in the 
practical employment of reason that it is complete. 

[4.] The Immortality of the Soul as a Postulate of Pure 
Practical Reason. 

The ^ realization of the summum bonum in the world 
is the necessary object of a will determinable by the 
moral. But in this will the perfect accordance of the 
mind with the moral law is the supreme condition of 
the summum bonum. This then must be possible, as 
well as its object, since it is contained in the command 
to promote the latter. Now, the perfect accordance of 
the will with the moral law is holiness, a perfection of 
which no rational being of the sensible world is capable 
at any moment of his existence. Since, nevertheless, it 
is required as practically necessary, it can only be found 
in a progress in infinitum towards that perfect accord¬ 
ance, and on the principles of pure practical reason it 
is necessary to assume such a practical progress as the 
real object of our will. 

Now, this endless progress is only possible on the 
supposition of an endless duration of the existence and 
personality of the same rational being (which is called 
the immortality of the soul). The summum bonum, 
then, practically is only possible on the supposition of 
the immortality of the soul; consequently this immor¬ 
tality, being inseparably connected with the moral law, 
is a postulate of pure practical reason (by which I 
mean a theoretical proposition, riot demonstrable as such, 
^ [Cf. A. 218-20, in the Critique of Practical Reason.] 
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but which is an inseparable result of an unconditional 
a priori practical law). 

This principle of tlie moral destination of our nature, 
namely, that it is only in an endless progress that we 
can attain perfect accordance with the moral law, is of 
the greatest use, not merely for the present purpose of 
supplementing tlie impotence of speculative reason, but 
also with respect to religion. In default of it, either 
the moral law is quite degraded from its holiness, being 
made out to be indulgent, and conformable to our con¬ 
venience, or else men strain their notions of their voca¬ 
tion and their expectation to an unattainable goal, hop¬ 
ing to acquire complete holiness of will, and so they 
lose themselves in fantastical iheosophic dreams, which 
wholly contradict self-knowledge. In both cases the 
unceasing effort to obey punctually and thoroughly a 
strict and inflexible command of reason, which yet is not 
ideal but real, is only hindered. For a rational but 
finite being, the only thing possible is an endless prog¬ 
ress from the lower to higher degrees of moral perfec¬ 
tion. The Infinite Being, to whom the condition of time 
is nothing, sees in this to us endless succession a whole 
of accordance with the moral law; and the holiness 
which His command inexorably requires, in order to be 
true to His justice in the share which He assigns to 
each in the summnm honum, is to be found in a single 
intellectual intuition of the whole existence of rational 
beings. All that can be expected of the creature in re¬ 
spect of the hope of this participation would be the 
consciousness of his tried character, by which, from the 
progress he has hitherto made from the worse to the 
morally better, and the immutability of purpose which 
has thus become known to him, he may hope for a fur¬ 
ther unbroken continuance of the same, however long his 
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existence may last, even beyond this life,^ and thus he 
may hope, not indeed here, nor in any imaginable point 
of his future existence, but only in the endlessness of his 
duration (which God alone can survey) to be perfectly 
adequate to his will (without indulgence or excuse, which 
do not harmonize with justice). 


[5.] The Existence of God as a Postulate of Pure 
Practical Reason. 

In ^ the foregoing analysis the moral law led to a 
practical problem which is prescribed by pure reason 
alone, without the aid of any sensible motives, namely, 
that of the necessary completeness of the first and prin¬ 
cipal element of the summum honum, viz. Morality; and 
as this can be perfectly solved only in eternity, to the 
postulate of immortality. The same law must also lead 
us to affirm the possibility of the second element of the 

^ It seems, nevertheless, impossible for a creature to have 
the conviction of his unwavering firmness of mind in the 
progress towards goodness. On this account the Christian 
religion makes it come only from the same Spirit that works 
sanctification, that is, this firm purpose, and with it the con¬ 
sciousness of steadfastness in the moral progress. But naturally 
one who is conscious that he has persevered through a long 
portion of his life up to the end in the progress to the better, 
and this from genuine moral motives, may well have the com¬ 
forting hope, though not the certainty, that even in, an exist¬ 
ence prolonged beyond this life he will continue steadfast in 
these principles; and although he is never justified here in his 
own eyes, nor can ever hope to be so in the increased perfection 
of his nature, to which he looks forward, together with an 
increase of duties, nevertheless in this progress which, though 
it is directed to a goal infinitely remote, yet is in God^s sight 
regarded as equivalent to possession, he may have a prospect 
of a blessed future; for this is the word that reason employs 
to designate perfect well-being independent on all contingent 
causes of the world, and which, like holiness, is an idea that 
can be contained only in an endless progress and its totality, 
and consequently is never fully attained by a creature. 

[Cf. A. 220-29, in the Critique of Practical Reason,] 
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summum honum, viz. Happiness proportioned to that 
morality, and this on grounds as disinterested as before, 
and solely from impartial reason; that is, it must lead to 
the supposition of the existence of a cause adequate to 
this effect; in other words, it must postulate the exist¬ 
ence of God, as the necessary condition of the possibil¬ 
ity of the summum honum (an object of the will which 
is necessarily connected with tlie moral legislation of 
pure reason). We proceed to exhibit this connexion in 
a convincing manner. 

Happiness is the condition of a rational being in the 
world with whom everything goes according to his wish 
and will; it rests, therefore, on the harmony of physical 
nature with his wliole end, and likewise with the essen¬ 
tial determining principle of his will. Now the moral 
law as a law of freedom commands by determining prin¬ 
ciples, which ought to be quite independent on nature 
and on its harmony with our faculty of desire (as 
springs). But the acting rational being in the world is 
not the cause of the world and of nature itself. There 
is not the least ground, therefore, in the moral law for 
a necessary connexion between morality and proportion¬ 
ate happiness in a being that belongs to the world as 
part of it, and therefore dependent on it, and which for 
that reason cannot by his will be a cause of this nature, 
nor by his own power make it thoroughly harmonize, 
as far as his happiness is concerned, with his practical 
principles. Nevertheless, in the practical problem of 
pure reason, i.e. the necessary pursuit of the summum 
honum, such a connexion is postulated as necessary: we 
ought to endeavour to promote the summum honum, 
which, therefore, must be possible. Accordingly, the 
existence of a cause of all nature, distinct from nature 
itself, and containing the principle of this connexion, 
namely, of the exact harmony of happiness with moral- 
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ity, is also postulated. Now, this supreme cause must 
contain the principle of the harmony of nature, not 
merely with a law of the will of rational beings, but 
with the conception of this law, in so far as they make 
it the supreme determining principle of the will, and 
consequently not merely with the form of morals, but 
with their morality as their motive, that is, with their 
moral character. Therefore, the summum honum is 
possible in the world only on the supposition of a Su¬ 
preme Being having a causality corresponding to moral 
character. Now a being that is capable of acting on 
the conception of laws is an intelligence (a rational be¬ 
ing), and the causality of such a being according to this 
conception of laws is his will; therefore the supreme 
cause of nature, which must be presupposed as a condi¬ 
tion of the summum honum is a being which is the cause 
of nature by intelligence and will, consequently its au¬ 
thor, that is God. It follows that the postulate of the 
possibility of the highest derived good (the best world) 
is likewise the postulate of the reality of a highest origi¬ 
nal good, that is to say, of the existence of God. Now 
it was seen to be a duty for us to promote the summum 
honum; consequently it is not merely allowable, but it 
is a necessity connected with duty as a requisite, that we 
should presuppose the possibility of this summum ho¬ 
num; and as this is possible only on condition of the 
existence of God, it inseparably connects the supposi¬ 
tion of tin’s with duty; that is, it is morally necessary to 
assume the existence of God. 

It must be remarked here that this moral necessity is 
subjective, that is, it is a want, and not objective, that 
is, itself a duty, for there cannot be a duty to suppose 
the existence of anything (since this concerns only tlie 
theoretical employment of reason). Moreover, it is 
not meant by this that it is necessary to suppose the 
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existence of God as a basis of all obligation in general 
(for this rests, as has been sufficiently proved, simply on 
the autonomy of reason itself). What belongs to duty 
here is only the endeavour to realize and promote the 
summum bonum in the world, the possibility of which 
can therefore be postulated; and as our reason finds it 
not conceivable except on the supposition of a supreme 
intelligence, the admission of this existence is therefore 
connected with the consciousness of our duty, although 
the admission itself belongs to the domain of specula-^ 
tive reason. Considered in respect of this alone, as a 
principle of explanation, it may be called a hypothesis, 
but in reference to the intelligibility of an object given 
us by the moral law (the summum bonum), and conse¬ 
quently of a requirement for practical purposes, it may 
be called faith, that is to say a pure rational faith, since 
pure reason (both in its theoretical and its practical 
use) is the sole source from which it springs. . . . 
[A. 223-4] 

The doctrine of Christianity,^ even if we do not yet 
consider it as a religious doctrine, gives, touching this 
point, a conception of the summum bonum- (the kingdom 
of God), which alone satisfies the strictest demand of 
practical reason. The moral law is holy (unyielding) 
and demands holiness of morals, although all the moral 
perfection to which man can attain is still only virtue, 
that is, a rightful disposition arising from respect for 
the law, implying consciousness of a constant propensity 
to transgression, or at least a want of purity, that is, a 
mixture of many spurious (not moral) motives of obedi¬ 
ence to the law, consequently a self-esteem combined 
with humility. In respect, then, of the holiness which 
the Christian law requires, this leaves the creature noth¬ 
ing but a progress in infinitum, but for that very reason 

MNote A. 224-61 
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it justifies him in hoping for an endless duration of his 
existence. The worth of a character perfectly accordant 
with the moral law is infinite, since the only restriction 
on all possible happiness in the judgment of a wise and 
all-powerful distributor of it is the absence of con¬ 
formity of rational beings to their duty. But the moral 
law of itself does not promise any happiness, for ac¬ 
cording to our conceptions of an order of nature in gen¬ 
eral, this is not necessarily connected with obedience to 
the law. Now Christian morality supplies this defect 
(of tile second indispensable element of the summum 
honum) by representing the world, in which rational be¬ 
ings devote themselves with all their soul to the moral 
law, as a kingdom of God, in which nature and morality 
are brought into a harmony foreign to each of itself, 
by a holy Author who makes the derived summum ho¬ 
num possible. Holiness of life is prescribed to them as 
a rule even in this life, while the welfare proportioned 
to it, namely, bliss, is represented, as attainable only in 
an eternity; because the former must always be the pat-* 
tern of their conduct in every state, and progress to¬ 
wards it is already possible and necessary in this life; 
while the latter, under the name of happiness, cannot be 
attained at all in this world (so far as our own power 
is concerned), and therefore is made simply an object 
of hope. Nevertheless, the Christian principle of moral¬ 
ity itself is not theological (so as to be heteronomy), 
but is autonomy of pure practical reason, since it does 
not make the knowledge of God and His will the founda¬ 
tion of these laws, but only of the attainment of the sum¬ 
mum honum, on condition of following these laws, and 
it does not even place the proper spring of this obedi¬ 
ence in the desired results, but solely in the conception 
of duty, as that of which the faithful observance alone 
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constitutes the worthiness to obtain those happy con¬ 
sequences. 

In this manner the moral laws lead through the con¬ 
ception of the summum honum as the object and final 
end of pure practical reason to religion, that is, to the 
recognition of all duties as divine commands, not as 
sanctions, that is to say, arbitrary ordinances of a for¬ 
eign will and contingent in themselves, but as essential 
laws of every free will in itself, which, nevertheless, 
must be regarded as commands of the Supreme Being, 
because it is only from a morally perfect (holy and 
good) and at the same time all-powerful will, and con¬ 
sequently only through harmony with this will, that we 
can hope to attain tlie summum honum which the moral 
law makes it our duty to take as the object of our en¬ 
deavours. Here again, then, all remains disinterested 
and founded merely on duty; neither fear nor hope be¬ 
ing made the fundamental springs, which if taken as 
principles would destroy the whole moral worth of ac¬ 
tions. The moral law commands me to make the high¬ 
est possible good in a world the ultimate object of all 
my conduct. But I cannot hope to effect this otherwise 
than by the harmony of my will with that of a holy and 
good Author of the world; and although the conception 
of the summum honum as a whole, in which the greatest 
happiness is conceived as combined in the most exact 
proportion with the highest degree of moral perfection 
(possible in creatures), includes my own happiness, yet 
it is not this that is the determining principle of the will 
which is enjoined to promote the summum honum, but 
the moral law, which, on the contrary, limits by strict 
conditions my unbounded desire of happiness. 

Hence also morality is not properly the doctrine how 
we should make ourselves happy, but how we should be¬ 
come worthy of happiness. It is only when religion is 
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added that there also comes in the hope of participating 
some day in happiness in proportion as we have en¬ 
deavoured to be not unworthy of it. 

A man is xcorthy to possess a thing or a state when 
his possession of it is in harmony with tlie summuin ho- 
num. We can now easily see that all worthiness de¬ 
pends on moral conduct, since in the conception of tlie 
sumvium honurn this constitutes the condition of the 
rest (wliich belongs to one’s state), namely, the par¬ 
ticipation of happiness. Now it follows from this that 
morality should never be treated as a doctrine of happi¬ 
ness, that is, an instruction how to become happy; for it 
has to do simply with the rational condition (conditio 
sine qua non) of happiness, not with the means of at¬ 
taining it. But when morality has be^en completely ex¬ 
pounded (which merely imposes duties instead of pro¬ 
viding rules for selfish desires), then first, after the 
moral desire to promote the summum honum (to bring 
the kingdom of God to us) has been awakened, a de¬ 
sire founded on a law, and which could not previously 
arise in any selfish mind, and when for the behoof of 
this desire the step to religion has been taken, then this 
ethical doctrine may be also called a doctrine of happi¬ 
ness because the hope of happiness first begins with re¬ 
ligion only. 

We can also see from this that, when we ask what is 
God*s ultimate end in creating the world, we must not 
name the happiness of the rational beings in it, but the 
summum bonum, which adds a further condition to that 
wish of such beings, namely, the condition of being 
worthy of happiness, that is, the morality of these same 
rational beings, a condition which alone contains the 
rule by which only they can hope to share in the former 
at the hand of a wise Author. For as wisdom theoret¬ 
ically considered signifies the knowledge of the 
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summum honum, and practically the accordance of the 
will with the summum honum, we cannot attribute to a 
supreme independent wisdom an end based merely on 
goodness. For we cannot conceive the action of this 
goodness (in respect of the happiness of rational be¬ 
ings) as suitable to the highest original good, except 
under the restrictive conditions of harmony with the 
holiness ^ of His will. Therefore those wlio placed the 
end of creation in the glory of God (provided that this 
is not conceived anthropomorphically as a desire to be 
praised) have perhaps hit upon the best expression. 
For nothing glorifies God more than that which is the 
most estimable thing in the world, respect for His com¬ 
mand, the observance of the holy duty that His law im¬ 
poses on us, when there is added thereto His glorious 
plan of crowning such a beautiful order of things with 
corresponding happiness. If the latter (to speak hu¬ 
manly) makes Him worthy of love, by the former He 
is an object of adoration. Even men can never acquire 
respect by benevolence alone, though tliey may gain 
love, so that the greatest beneficence only procures them 
honour when it is regulated by worthiness. 

That in the order of ends, man (and with him every 

^ In order to make these characteristics of these conceptions 
clear, I add the remark that whilst we ascribe to Ciod various 
attributes, the quality of which we also find applicable to 
creatures, only tliat in Him they are raised to the highest 
degree, e.g. power, knowledge, presence, goodness, &c., under 
the designations of omnipotence, omniscience, omnijiresence, 
&c., there are three that are ascribed to God exclusively, and 
yet without the addition of greatness, and which are all moral. 
He is the only holy, tlie only blessed, the only wl'te, because 
these conceptions already imply the absence of limitation. In 
the order of these attributes He is also the holy lawgiver (and 
creator), the good governor (and preserver), and the just 
judge, three attributes which include everything by which God 
is the object of religion, and in conformity with which the 
metaphysical perfections are added of themselves in the 
reason. 
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rational being) is an end in himself, that is, that he can 
never be used merely as a means by any (not even by 
God) without being at the same time an end also him¬ 
self, that therefore humanity in our person must be holy 
to ourselves, this follows now of itself because he is the 
subject of the moral law, in other words, of that which 
is holy in itself, and on account of which and in agree¬ 
ment with which alone can anything be termed holy. 
For this moral law is founded on the autonomy of his 
will, as a free will which by its universal laws must 
necessarily be able to agree with that to which it is to 
submit itself. 

[6.] The Postulates of Pure Practical Reason 
in General, 

They ^ all proceed from the principle of morality, 
which is not a postulate but a law, by which reason de¬ 
termines the will directly, which will, because it is so 
determined as a pure will, requires these neeessary con¬ 
ditions of obedience to its precept. These postulates 
are not theoretical dogmas, but suppositions practically 
necessary; while then they do [not] extend our specula¬ 
tive knowledge, they give objective reality to the ideas 
of speculative reason in general (by means of their 
reference to what is practical), and give it a right to 
concepts, the possibility even of which it could not other¬ 
wise venture to affirm. 

These postulates are those of immortality, freedom 
positively considered (as the causality of a being so far 
as he belongs to the intelligible world), and the exist¬ 
ence of God. The first results from the practically 
necessary condition of a duration adequate to the com¬ 
plete fulfilment of the moral laW; the second from the 

^ [Cf. A. 229-31, in the Critique of Practical Reason.] 
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necessary supposition of independence on the sensible 
world, and of the faculty of determining one’s will ac¬ 
cording to the law of an intelligible world, that is, of 
freedom; the third from the necessary condition of the 
existence of the summum bonum in such an intelligible 
world, by the supposition of the supreme independent 
good, that is, the existence of God. 

Thus the fact that respect for the moral law neces¬ 
sarily makes the summum bonum an object of our en¬ 
deavours, and the supposition thence resulting of its 
objective reality, lead through the postulates of prac¬ 
tical reason to conceptions which speculative reason 
might indeed present as problems, but could never solve. 
Thus it leads—1. To tliat one in the solution of which 
the latter could do notliing but commit 'paralogisms 
(namely, that of immortality), because it could not lay 
hold of the character of permanence, by which to com¬ 
plete the psychological conception of an ultimate sub¬ 
ject necessarily ascribed to the soul in self-conscious¬ 
ness, so as to make it the real conception of a substance, 
a character which practical reason furnishes by the 
postulates of a duration required for accordance with 
the moral law in the summum bonum, which is the whole 
end of practical reason. 2. It leads to that of which 
speculative reason contained notliing but antinomy, the 
solution of which it could only found on a notion prob¬ 
lematically conceivable indeed, but whose objective 
reality it could not prove or determine, namely, the cos¬ 
mological idea of an intelligible world and the conscious¬ 
ness of our existence in it, by means of the postulate of 
freedom (the reality of which it lays down by virtue of 
the moral law), and with it likewise the law of an in¬ 
telligible world, to which speculative reason could only 
point, but could not define its conception. 3. What 
speculative reason was able to think, but was obliged to 
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leave undetermined as a mere transcendental ideal, 
viz. the theological conception of the First Being, to 
this it gives significanee (in a practieal view, that is, as 
a condition of the possibility of the object of a will de¬ 
termined by that law), namely, as the supreme principle 
of the summum honum in an intelligible world, by means 
of moral legislation in it invested with sovereign power. 

Is our knowledge, however, actually extended in this 
way by pure practical reason, and is that immanent in 
practical reason which for the speculative was only tran¬ 
scendent? Certainly, but only in a practical point of 
view. For we do not thereby take knowledge of the na¬ 
ture of our souls, nor of the intelligible world, nor of 
the Supreme Being, with respect to what they are in 
themselves, but we have merely combined the concep¬ 
tions of them in the practical concept of the summum 
honum as the object of our will, and this altogether 
a priori, but only by means of the moral law, and merely 
in reference to it, in respect of the object which it com¬ 
mands. But how freedom is possible, and how we are 
to conceive this kind of causality theoretically and posi¬ 
tively, is not thereby discovered; but only that there is 
such a causality is postulated by the moral law and in 
its behoof. It is the same with the remaining ideas, the 
possibility of which no human intelligence will ever 
fathom, but the truth of which, on the other hand, no 
sophistry will ever wrest from the conviction even of the 
commonest man.^ 

[7.] Modification of the Moral Proof of God*s Existence 
in KanVs Opus JPostumum 

ern 1920 Erich Adickes published, under the title 

^ [For a further exposition of morality and religion cf. be¬ 
low, pp. 613 ff.] 
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Kants Opus Postumum, dargestellt und beurteilt, an ex¬ 
haustive digest of Kant’s private notes which were found 
in manuscript at his death. It appears from these notes 
that, in the last years of his life, Kant thought less 
liighly of the proof of God’s existence which he had 
developed in the Critique of Practical Reason, than he 
did at the time of the publication of that work. Pro¬ 
fessor Kemp Smith has summarized the general trend 
of Kant’s thought during tliese last years, as indicated 
in Adickes* volume, witli such clarity and brevity, that 
a portion of his summary is lie'*e appended. Cf. N. 
Kemp Smith, A Commentary to Kant*s Critique of Pure 
Reason, Second Edition, pp. 6:18-41. Professor Kemp 
Smith’s footnotes have been omitted. 

*‘We have to bear in mind,” says Professor Kemp 
Smith, “that the manuscripts were not intended for im¬ 
mediate publication, but arc Kant’s private notes, in 
which, with frequent failure and at best with only com¬ 
parative success, constantly restating and modifying, 
with words and sentences crossed out, and with notes 
added on the margins, as suggestions occurred to him, 
lie endeavored to arrive at a satisfactory formulation of 
certain new positions to which he was tentatively feeling 
his way.” ^ Ed.] 

. . Kant now rejects as being untenable, and as 
being illegitimately theoretical, the proof of God’s ex¬ 
istence upon which he has relied in the Critique of Prac¬ 
tical Reason, namely, by reference to the Summum 
Bonum. Though Kant nowhere, in explicit terms, avows 
this change of standpoint, or at least does not do so in 
any passage quoted by Adickes, the whole tenor of his 
argument is towards substituting a proof of a more 
strictly moral character, all the emphasis being laid 
upon the direct relation in which the Idea of God stands 
^ N. Kemp Smith, Commentary, p. 608. 
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to the moral imperative. This new proof Kant tenta* 
tively formulates in at least three distinguishable forms. 

(1) In one set of passages Kant maintains that the 
religious interpretation of all duties as divine com¬ 
mands is not a supplementary^ later interpretation^ but 
is, for every moral being, immediately and necessarily 
given together with the apprehension of the duties, i.e. 
the categorical imperative leads directly to God, and 
affords surety of His reality. ‘In the morally-practical 
Reason lies the categorical imperative, to regard all hu¬ 
man duties as divine commands.’ ‘The realism of the 
Idea of God can be proved only through the duty-im¬ 
perative.’ ‘Beings must be thought which, although 
they exist only in the thoughts of the philosopher, yet 
in these have morally practical reality. These are God, 
the world-all, and man as subjected in the world to the 
duty-concept according to the categorical imperative, 
which as categorical is also a principle of freedom.* 
‘A being which is capable of holding sway over all ra¬ 
tional beings in accordance with laws of duty (the cate¬ 
gorical imperative), and is justified in so doing, is God. 
But the existence of sueh a being can be postulated only 
in a practical reference, namely [in view of] the neces¬ 
sity of so acting as if in the knowledge of all my duties 
as divine commands (tanquam non ceu) I stood under 
this awful but also at the same time salutary guidance 
and surety. Accordingly the existence of such a being is 
not postulated in this formula; such postulating would 
be self-contradictory.’ 

The concluding sentence is far from clear; compari¬ 
son of it with other passages shows that Kant intends 
to signify that the certainty obtained of God’s existence 
is a certainty of practical belief, not of theoretical 
demonstration. 

(2) In a second set of passages, Kant makes no ref- 
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erence to the existence of God but only to the Idea of 
God. But in these passages also, duties are alleged to 
be not apprehensible only as divine commands. ‘The 
categorical imperative of the command of duty is 
grounded in the Idea of an imperantis, who is all- 
powerful and holds universal sway (formal). This is 
the Idea of God.* ‘What constrains us to the Idea of 
God? No empirical concept; no metapliysic. What 
presents this a priori concept is Transcendental Philoso¬ 
phy, the concept of duty.* ‘The imperative of duty 
proves to men their freedom, and at the same time con¬ 
ducts them to the Idea of God.* 

(3) In yet another set of passages Kant suggests that 
God Himself, and not merely the Idea of God as a 
trans-subjective Being, is immanent in the human spirit. 
‘God is not a being outside me, but merely a thought 
in me. God is the morally practical self-legislative 
Reason. Therefore only a God in me, about me, and 
over me.* ‘The proposition: There is a God says 
nothing more than: There is in the human morally self- 
determining Reason a highest principle which deter¬ 
mines itself, and finds itself compelled unremittingly to 
act in accordance with such a principle.* ‘God can be 
sought only in us.* ‘There is a God, namely, in the 
Idea of the morally practical Reason which [deter¬ 
mines] itself to a continuous oversight as well as guid¬ 
ance of the actions according to one principle. . . .* 
Many of the passages are directed against the view 
of God as a substance, ‘Cosmotheology. It is an object 
of the morally practical Reason, which contains the prin¬ 
ciple of all human duties as being divine commands, 
and yet does not require us to assume a special substance 
existing outside man.* ‘There is a Being (Wesen) in 
me, which though distinct from me stands to me in rela¬ 
tions of causal efficacy, and which, itself free, i.e. no^ 
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dependent upon the law of nature in space and time, in¬ 
wardly directs me (justifies or condemns), and I, as 
man, am myself this Being. It is not a substance out¬ 
side me; and what is strangest of all, the causality is a 
determination to action in freedom, and not as a neces¬ 
sity of nature.’ ‘God must be represented not as sub¬ 
stance outside me, but as [the] highest moral principle 
in me. But indirectly as a power in me (gods do not 
exist) [it] is the Ideal of power and wisdom in one con¬ 
cept; if it is [represented as the Ideal?] outside me, it 
is the determining ground of my [? its] omnipresence.’ 
‘The Idea (not concept) of God is not the concept of a 
substance. The personality which we ascribe to it, 
which is also bound up with the singleness of its object 
(not a plurality of gods) [passage ends abruptly]. ‘The 
Idea of that which human reason itself makes out of 
the World-All is the active representation of God. Not 
as a special personality, substance outside me but as a 
thought in me.’ 

Clearly Kant’s views have undergone considerable 
change since the writing of the Critique of Practical 
Reason. God is no longer viewed as a Being who must 
be postulated in order to make possible the coincidence 
of virtue with happiness. God speaks with the voice of 
the categorical imperative, and thereby reveals Himself 
in a direct manner. But as the passages above quoted 
also show, this new point of view is suggested merely; 
it is nowhere developed in a systematic manner; and 
even as thus suggested, it is formulated in at least three 
diverse ways.” 



CRITIQUE OF THE AESTHETICAL 
JUDGEMENT ^ 


as contained in 


Part I of the Critique of Judgement 

I. ANALYTIC OF THE AESTHETIC 
JUDGEMENT 

[I.] Analytic of the Beautiful 

FIRST MOMENT OF THE JUDGEMENT OF TASTE ^ 
ACCORDING TO QUALITY 


§ 1. The judgement of Taste is aesthetical 

In ORDER to decide whether anything is beautiful or not, 
we refer the representation, not by the Understanding 
to the Object for cognition but, by the Imagination (per- 
liaps in conjunction with the Understanding) to the sub¬ 
ject, and its feeling of pleasure or pain. The judge¬ 
ment of taste is therefore not a judgement of cognition, 

^ [J. H. Bernard’s translation of the Critique of Judgement 
(Macmillan, 2d Edition, revised) has been used. All page 
references are to this volume. As the original numbering of 
the sections in the Critique of Judgement has not been changed, 
the reader will find it easy to discover what sections have been 
omitted, and to find these sections in Bernard’s complete trans¬ 
lation. Bernard’s indications of changes in the Second Edition 
have been omitted but the Second Edition reading has invari¬ 
ably been selected. Unfortunately most of Bernard’s explana- 
torv notes have had to be omitted.] 

*‘[Note B. 45.] 


^75 
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and is consequently not logical but aesthetical^ by which 
we understand that whose determining ground can be 
no other than subjective. Every reference of represen¬ 
tations, even that of sensations, may be objective (and 
then it signifies the real in an empirical representation); 
save only the reference to the feeling of pleasure and 
pain, by which nothing in the Object is signified, but 
through which there is a feeling in the subject, as it is 
affected by the representation. 

To apprehend a regular, purposive building by means 
of one’s cognitive faculty (whether in a clear or a con¬ 
fused way of representation) is something quite different 
from being conscious of this representation as connected 
with the sensation of satisfaction. Here the representa¬ 
tion is altogether referred to the subject and to its feel¬ 
ing of life, under the name of the feeling of pleasure or 
pain. This establishes a quite separate faculty of dis¬ 
tinction and of judgement, adding nothing to cognition, 
but only comparing the given representation in the sub¬ 
ject with the whole faculty of representations, of which 
the mind is conscious in the feeling of its state. . . . 
[B. 46] 

§ 2. The satisfaction xvhich determines the judgement 
of Taste is disinterested 

The satisfaction which we combine with the represen¬ 
tation of the existence of an object is called interest. 
Such satisfaction always has reference to the faculty 
of desire, either as its determining ground or as neces¬ 
sarily connected with its determining ground. Now 
when the question is if a thing is beautiful, we do not 
want to know whether anything depends or can depend 
on the existence of the thing either for myself or for 
any one else, but how we judge it by mere observation 
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(intuition or reflection). If any one asks me if I find 
that palace beautiful which I see before me, I may 
answer; I do not like things of that kind which are 
made merely to he stared at. Or I can answer like that 
Iroquois sachem who was pleased in Paris by nothing 
more than by the cook-shops. Or again after the man¬ 
ner of Rousseau I may rebuke the vanity of the great 
who waste the sweat of the people on such superfluous 
things. In fine I could easily convince myself that if 
I found myself on an uninhabited island without the 
hope of ever again coming among men^ and could con¬ 
jure up just such a splendid building by my mere wish, 
I should not even give myself the trouble if I had a 
sufllciently comfortable hut. This may all be admitted 
and approved; but we are not now talking of this. We 
wish only to know if this mere representation of the 
object is accompanied in me with satisfaction, however 
indifferent I may be as regards the existence of the 
object of this representation. We easily see that in 
saying it is beautiful and in showing that I have taste, 
I am concerned, not with that in whicli I depend on the 
existence of the object, but with that which I make out 
of this representation in myself. Every one must admit 
that a judgement about beauty, in which the least in¬ 
terest mingles, is very partial and is not 4 pure judge¬ 
ment of taste. We must not be in the least prejudiced 
in favour of the existence of the things, but be quite 
indifferent in this respect, in order to play the judge 
in things of taste.^ . . . [B. 48-53] 

^. . . A judgement upon an object of satisfaction may be 
quite dinnterestedf but yet very interesting, i.e. not based upon 
an interest, but bringing an interest with it; of this kind are 
all pure moral judgements. Judgements of taste, however, do 
not in themselves establish any interest. Only in society is it 
interesting to have taste: the reason of this will be shown in 
the sequel. [Cf. below § 41, pp. 380 ff.] 
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§ 5. Comparison of the three specifically different 
hinds of satisfaction 

The pleasant and the good have both a reference to 
the faculty of desire; and they bring with them—the 
former a satisfaction pathologically conditioned (by 
impulses, stimuli ')—the latter a pure practical satis¬ 
faction, which is determined not merely by the repre¬ 
sentation of the object, but also by the represented 
connexion of the subject with the existence of the ob¬ 
ject. It is not merely the object that pleases, but also 
its existence. On the other hand^ the judgement of 
taste is merely contemplative; i.e. it is a judgement 
which, indifferent as regards the being of an object, 
compares its character with the feeling of pleasure and 
pain. But this contemplation itself is not directed to 
concepts; for the judgement of taste is not a cognitive 
judgement (either theoretical or practical), and thus 
is not based on concepts, nor has it concepts as its 
purpose. 

The Pleasant, the Beautiful, and the Good, designajte 
then, three different relations of representations to the 
feeling of pleasure and pain, in reference to which we 
distinguish from each other objects or methods of rep¬ 
resenting them. And the expressions corresponding to 
each, by which we mark our complacency in them, are 
not the same. ' That which gratifies a man is called 
pleasant; that which merely pleases him is beautiful; 
that which is esteemed or approved by him, i.e. that to 
which he accords an objective worth, is good. Pleasant¬ 
ness concerns irrational animals also; but Beauty only 
concerns men, i.e. animal, but still rational, beings— 
not merely qua rational (e.g. spirits), but qua animal 
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also; and the Good concerns every rational being in 
general. This is a proposition which can only be com¬ 
pletely established and explained in the sequel. We 
may say that*^ of all these three kinds of satisfaction, 
that of taste in the Beautiful is alone a disinterested and 
free satisfaction; for no interest, either of Sense or of 
Reason, here forces our assent. ' Hence we may say of 
satisfaction that it is related in the three aforesaid cases 
to inclination, to favour, or to respect. Now favour is 
the only free satisfaction. An object of inclination, and 
one that is proposed to our desire by a law of Reason, 
leave us no freedom in forming for ourselves anywhere 
an object of pleasure. All interest presupposes or 
generates a want; and, as the determining ground of 
assent, it leaves the judgement about the object no 
longer free. 

As regards the interest of inclination in the case of 
the Pleasant, every one says that hunger is the best 
sauce, and everything that is eatable is relished by 
people with a healthy appetite; and thus a satisfaction 
of this sort does not indicate choice directed by taste. 
It is only when the want is appeased that we can dis¬ 
tinguish which of many men has or has not taste. In 
the same way there may be manners (conduct) without 
virtue, politeness without good-will, decorum without 
modesty, etc. For where the moral law speaks there 
is no longer, objectively, a free choice as regards what 
is to be done; and to display taste in its fulfilment (or in 
judging of another's fulfilment of it) is something 
quite different from manifesting the moral attitude of 
thought. For this involves a command and generates 
a want, whilst moral taste only plays with the 
objects of satisfaction, without attaching itself to one 
of them. 
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§ 4*1. Of the empirical interest in the Beautiful 

That'the judgement of taste by which something is 
declared beautiful must have no interest as its determin¬ 
ing ground has been sufficiently established above. But 
it does not follow that after it has been given as a pure 
aesthetical judgement, no interest can be combined with 
it. This combination, however, can only be indirect, 
i.e. taste must first of all be represented as combined 
with something else, in order that we may unite with 
the satisfaction of mere reflection upon an object a 
pleasure in its existence (as that wherein all interest 
consists). For here also in aesthetical judgements what 
we say in cognitive judgements (of things in general) 
is valid; a posse ad esse non valet consequential This 
something else may be empirical, viz. an inclination 
proper to human nature, or intellectual, as the property 
of the Will of being capable of a priori determination 
by Reason. Both these involve a satisfaction in the 
presence of an Object, and so can lay the foundation 
for an interest in what has by itself pleased without 
reference to any interest whatever. 

Empirically the Beautiful interests only in society. 
If we admit the impulse to society as natural to man, 
and his fitness for it, and his propension towards it, 
i.e. sociability, as a requisite for man as a being destined 
for society, and so as a property belonging to humanity, 
we cannot escape from regarding taste as a faculty for 
judging everything in respect of which we can com¬ 
municate our feeling to all other men, and so as a means 
of furthering that which every one’s natural inclination 
desires. 

A man abandoned by himself on a desert island would 
adorn neither his hut nor his person; nor would he seek 
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for flowers, still less would he plant them, in order to 
adorn himself therewith. I' lt is only in society that it 
occurs to him to be not merely a man, but a refined man 
after his kind (the beginning of civilisation). For such 
do we judge him to be who is both inclined and apt to 
communicate his pleasure to others, and who is not 
contented with an Object if he cannot feel satisfaction 
in it in common with others. Again, every one expects 
and requires from every one else this reference to uni¬ 
versal communication [of pleasure], as it were from an 
original compact dictated by humanity itself. Tlius, 
doubtless, in the beginning only those things which at¬ 
tracted the senses, e.g. colours for painting oneself 
(roucou among the Carabs and cinnabar among the Iro¬ 
quois), flowers, mussel shells, beautiful feathers, etc;,— 
but in time beautiful fornls also e.g. in their canoes, 
and clothes, etc., which bring with them no gratifica¬ 
tion, or satisfaction of enjoyment—were important in 
society, and were combined with great interest. Until 
at last civilisation, having reached its highest point, 
makes out of this almost the main business of refined 
inclination; and sensations are only regarded as of 
worth in so far as they can be universally communi¬ 
cated. Here, although the pleasure which every one has 
in such an object is inconsiderable and in itself without 
any marked interest, yet the Idea of its universal com¬ 
municability increases its worth in an almost infinite 
degree. 

' But this interest that indirectly attaches to the Beau¬ 
tiful through our inclination to society, and consequently 
is empirical, is of no importance for us here; because 
we have only to look to what may have a reference, 
although only indirectly, to the judgement of taste a pri¬ 
ori/ For if even in this form an interest bound up there¬ 
with should discover itself, taste would discover a tran- 
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sition of our judging faculty from sense-enjoyment to 
moral feeling; and so not only would we be the better 
guided in employing taste purposively, but there would 
be thus presented a link in the chain of the human facul¬ 
ties a priori, on which all legislation must depend. We 
can only say thus much about the empirical interest in 
objects of taste and in taste itself. Since it is sub¬ 
servient to inclination, however refined the latter may 
be, it may easily be confounded with all the inclinations 
and passions, which attain their greatest variety and 
highest degree in society; and the interest in the Beau¬ 
tiful, if it is grounded thereon, can only furnish a very 
ambiguous transition from the Pleasant to the Good. 
But whether this can or cannot be furthered by taste, 
taken in its purity, is what we now have to investigate. 

EXPLANATION OF THE BEAUTIFUL RESULTING FROM 
THE FIRST MOMENT 

Taste is the faculty of judging of an object or a 
method of representing it by an entirely disinterested 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction. The object of such sat¬ 
isfaction is called beautiful* 

SECOND MOMENT OF THE JUDGEMENT OF TASTE, 
ACCORDING TO QUANTITY 

§ 6. The Beautiful is that which apart from concepts is 
represented as the object of a universal satisfaction 

This explanation of the beautiful can be derived 
from the preceding explanation of it as the object of an 
entirely disinterested Isatisfaction. For ‘^the fact of 
which every one is conscious, that* the satisfaction is for 
him quite disinterested, implies in his judgement a 
ground of satisfaction for every one^'^ For since it does 
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not rest on anj' inclination of the subject (nor upon any 
other premeditated interest), but since he who judges 
feels himself quite free as regards the satisfaction which 
he attaches to the object, he cannot find the ground of 
this satisfaction in any private conditions connected with 
his own subject; and hence it must be regarded as 
grounded on what he can presuppose in every other 
man. Consequently he must believe that he has reason 
for attributing a similar satisfaction to every one. * He 
will therefore speak of the beautiful, as if beauty were 
a characteristic of the object and the judgement logical 
(constituting a cognition of the Object by means of 
concepts of it); although it is only aesthetical and in¬ 
volves merely a reference oi the representation of the 
object to the subject. . . . [B. 56] That is, there must 
be bound up with it a title to subjective universality. 

8 7. Comparison of the Beautiful with the Pleasant and 
the Good hy means of the above characteristic 

As regards the Pleasant every one is content that his 
judgement, which he bases upon private feeling, and by 
wliich he says of an object that it pleases him, should 
be limited merely to his own person. Thus he is quite 
contented that if he says “Canary wine is pleasant,” 
nnotlier man may correct his expression and remind him 
that he ought to say “It is pleasant to me/* And this 
is the case not only as regards the taste of the tongue, 
the palate, and the throat, but for whatever is pleasant 
to any one’s eyes and ears. To one violet colour is soft 
and lovely, to another it is faded and dead. One man 
likes the tone of wind instruments, another that of 
strings. * To strive here with the design of reproving as 
incorrect another man’s judgement which is different 
from our own, as if the judgements were logically op- 
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posed^ would be folly. As regards the pleasant there¬ 
fore the fundamental proposition is valid, every one has 
his own taste (the taste of Sense). 

The case is quite different with the Beautiful. It 
would (on the contrary) be laughable if a man who 
imagined anything to his own taste, thought to justify 
himself by saying: “This object (the house we see, the 
coat that person wears, the concert we hear, the poem 
submitted to our judgement) is beautiful for me** For 
he must not call it beautiful if it merely pleases himself." 
Many things may have for him charm and pleasantness; 
no one troubles himself at that; but if he gives out any¬ 
thing as beautiful, he supposes in others the same sat¬ 
isfaction—he judges not merely for himself, but for 
every one, and speaks of beauty as if it were a prop¬ 
erty of things. Hence he says “The thing is beautiful''; 
and he does not count on the agreement of others with 
this his judgement of satisfaction, because he has found 
this agreement several times before, but he demands it 
of them. He blames them if they judge otherwise and 
he denies them taste, which he nevertheless requires 
from them. Here then we cannot say that each man 
has his own particular taste. For this would be as 
much as to say that there is no taste whatever; i.e. no 
aesthetical judgement, which can make a rightful claim 
upon every one’s assent. 

At the same time we find as regards the Pleasant that 
there is an agreement among men in their judgements 
upon it, in regard to which we deny Taste to some and 
attribute it to others; by this not meaning one of our 
organic senses, but a faculty of judging in respect of 
the pleasant generally. Thus we say of a man who 
knows how to entertain his guests with pleasures (of 
enjoyment for all the senses), so that they are all 
pleased, “He has taste." But here the universality is 
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only taken comparatively; and there emerge rules which 
are only general (like all empirical ones), and not uni¬ 
versal; which latter the judgement of Taste upon the 
beautiful undertakes or lays claim to. It is a judgement 
in reference to sociability, so far as this rests on em¬ 
pirical rules. I In respect of the Good it is true that 
judgements make rightful claim to validity for every 
one; but the Good is represented only by means of a 
concept as the Object of a universal satisfaction, which 
is the case neither with the Pleasant nor with the 
Beautiful. 

§ 8. The universality of the satisfaction is represented 
in a judgement of Taste only as subjective 

... [B. 59-60] Here we must, in the first place, re¬ 
mark that a universality which does not rest on con¬ 
cepts of Objects (not even on empirical ones) is not 
logical but aesthetical, i.e. it involves no objective 
quantity of the judgement but only that which is sub¬ 
jective. For this I use the expression general validity 
which signifies the validity of the reference of a repre¬ 
sentation, not to the cognitive faculty, but to the feel¬ 
ing of pleasure and pain for every subject. (We can 
avail ourselves also of the same expression for the logi¬ 
cal quantity of the judgement, if only we prefix objec¬ 
tive to “universal validity,’' to distinguish it from that 
which is merely subjective and aesthetical.) 

A judgement with objective universal validity is also 
always valid subjectively; i.e. if the judgement holds 
for everything contained under a given concept, it holds 
also for every one who represents an object by means 
of this concept. But from a subjective universal valid¬ 
ity, i.e. aesthetical and resting on no concept, we cannot 
infer that which .is logical^ because that kind of judge- 
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ment does not extend to the Object. Hence the aestheti- 
cal universality which is ascribed to a judgement must 
be of a particular kind, because it does not unite the 
predicate of beauty with the concept of the Object, con¬ 
sidered in its whole logical sphere, and yet extends it 
to the whole sphere of judging persons. . . . [B. 
61-2] 

If we judge Objects merely according to concepts, 
then all representation of beauty is lost. ^Thus there 
can be no rule according to which any one is to be forced 
to recognise anything as beautiful. We cannot press 
[upon otliers] by tlie aid of any reasons or fundamental 
propositions our judgement that a coat, a house, or a 
flower is beautiful. ' Wc wish to submit the Object to 
our own eyes, as if the satisfaction in it depended on 
sensation; and yet if we then call the object beautiful, 
we believe that wc speak with a universal voice, and wc 
claim the assent of every one, although on tlie contrary 
all private sensation can only decide for the observer 
himself and his satisfaction.^ 

^ [The following passage, which comes later in the text 
(§33, B. 157-9), is inserted here as bearing on the present 
discussion.] The judgement of taste is not determinable by 
grounds of proof, just as if it were merely subjective, 

K If a man, in the first place, does not find a building, a 
prospect, or a poem beautiful, a hundred voices all highly 
praising it will not force his inmost agreement. / He may in¬ 
deed feign that it pleases him in order that he may not bt 
regarded as devoid of taste; he may even begin to doubt 
whether he has formed his taste on a knowledge of a sufficient 
number of objects of a certain kind (just as one, who believes 
that he recognises in the distance as a forest, something which 
all others regard as a town, doubts the judgement of his own 
sight). But he clearly sees that the agreement of others gives 
no valid proof of the judgement about beauty. Others might 
perhaps see and observe for him; and what many have seen 
in one way, although be believes that he has seen it differently, 
might serve him as an adequate gfdund of proof of a theoreti¬ 
cal and consequently logical judgement. But that a thing 
has pleased others could never serve as the basis of an aestheti- 
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We may see now that in the judgement of taste noth¬ 
ing is postulated but such a universal voice, in respect 
of the satisfaction without the intervention of concepts; 

cal judgement. A judgement of others which is unfavourable 
to ours may indeed rightly make us scrutinise our own with 
care, but it can never convince us of its incorrectness. There 
is therefore no empirical ground of yroof which would force 
a judgement of taste upon any one. 

. Still less, in the second place, can an a priori proof deter¬ 
mine according to definite rules a judgement about beauty/ If 
a man reads me a poem of his or brings me to a play, which 
does not after all suit my taste, he may bring forward in proof 
of the beauty of his poem Batteux or Lessing or still more 
ancient and fdmous critics of taste, and all the rules laid down 
by them; certain passages which displease me may agree very 
well with rules of beauty (as they have been put forth by 
these writers and are universally recognised): but I stop my 
ears, I will listen to no arguments and no reasoning; and I 
will rather assume that these rules of the critics are false, or 
at least that they do not apply to the case in question, than 
admit that my judgement should be determined by grounds 
of proof a priori. For it is to be a judgement of Taste and 
not of Understanding or Reason. 

v It seems that this is one of the chief reasons why this 
aesthetical faculty of judgement has been given the name of 
Taste, For though a man enumerate to me all the ingredients 
of a dish, and remark that each is separately pleasant to me 
and further extol with justice the wholesomeness of this par¬ 
ticular food—yet am I deaf to all these reasons; I try the 
dish with my tongue and my palate, and thereafter (and not 
according to universal principles) do I pass my judgement. 

In fact the judgement of Taste always takes the form of 
a singular judgement about an Object. The Understanding 
can form a universal judgement by comparing the Object in 
point of the satisfaction it affords with the judgement of 
others upon it: e.g. “All tulips are beautiful.’* But then this 
is not a judgement of taste but a logical judgement, which 
takes the relation of an Object to taste as the predicate of 
things of a certain species. That judgement, however, in 
which I find an individual tulip beautiful, i.e. in which 
I find my satisfaction in it to be universally valid, is alone a 
judgement of taste. Its peculiarity consists in the fact that, 
although it has merely subjective validity, it claims the assent 
of all subjects, exactly as it would do if it were an objective 
judgement resting on grounds of knowledge, that could be 
•fitablished by a *procf. 
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and thus the possibility of an .aesthetical judgement 
that can, at the same time, be regarded as valid for 
every one. The judgement of taste itself does not pos¬ 
tulate the agreement of every one (for that can only be 
done by a logically universal judgement because it can 
adduce reasons) ; it only imputes this agreement to every 
one, as a case of the rule in respect of which it expects, 
not confirmation by concepts, but assent from others. 
The universal voice is, therefore, only an Idea (we do 
not yet inquire upon what it rests), / It may be uncer¬ 
tain whether or not the man, who believes that he is 
laying down a judgement of taste, is, as a matter of 
fact, judging in conformity with that Idea; but that he 
refers his judgement thereto, and, consequently, that it 
is intended to be a judgement of taste, he announces by 
the expression “beauty.’’ He can be quite certain of 
this for himself by the mere consciousness of the sep¬ 
aration of everything belonging to the Pleasant and the 
Good from the satisfaction which is left; and this is all 
for which he promises himself the agreement of every 
one—a claim which would be justifiable under these 
conditions, provided only he did not often make mis¬ 
takes, and thus lay down an erroneous judgement of 
taste. 

§ 9. Investigation of the question whether in the judge¬ 
ment of Taste the feeling of pleasure precedes or 
follows the judging of the object 

The solution of this question is the key to the Critique 
of Taste, and so is worthy of all attention. 

If the pleasure in the given object precedes, and it 
is only its universal communicability that is to be ac¬ 
knowledged in the judgment of taste about the represen- 
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tation of the object, there would be a contradiction. For 
such pleasure would be nothing different from the mere 
pleasantness in the sensation, and so in accordance 
with its nature could have only private validity, because 
it is immediately dependent on the representation 
through which the object is given. 

Hence, it is tlie universal capability of communica¬ 
tion of the mental state in the given representation 
which, as the subjective condition of the judgement of 
taste, must be fundamental, and must have the pleasure 
in the object as its consequent. But nothing can be 
universally communicated except cognition and repre¬ 
sentation, so far as it belongs to cognition. For it is 
only thus that this latter can be objective; and only 
through this has it a universal point of reference, with 
which the representative power of every one is com¬ 
pelled to harmonise. If the determining ground of our 
judgement as to this universal communicability of the 
representation is to be merely subjective, i.e. is con¬ 
ceived independently of any concept of the object, it 
can be nothing else than the state of mind, which is 
to be met with in the relation of our representative 
powers to each other, so far as they refer a given rep¬ 
resentation to cognition in general, 

, The cognitive powers, which are involved by this rep¬ 
resentation, are here in free play, because no definite 
concept limits them to a particular rule of cognition. 
Hence, the state of mind in this representation must be 
a feeling of the free play of the representative powers 
in a given representation with reference to a cognition 
in general. Now a representation by which an object 
is given, that is to become a cognition in general, re¬ 
quires Imagination, for the gathering together the mani¬ 
fold of intuition, and Understanding, for the unity of 
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the concept uniting the representations. This state of 
free play of the cognitive faculties in a representation 
by which an object is given, must be universally com¬ 
municable; because cognition, as the determination of 
the Object with which given representations (in what¬ 
ever subject) are to agree, is the only kind of repre¬ 
sentation which is valid for every one. 

The subjective universal communicability of the mode 
of representation in a judgement of taste, since it is to 
be possible without presupposing a definite concept, 
can refer to nothing else than the state of mind in the 
free play of the Imagination and the Understanding (so 
far as they agree with each other, as is requisite for cog¬ 
nition in general). We are conscious that this subjective 
relation, suitable for cognition in general, must be valid 
for every one, and thus must be universally communi¬ 
cable, just as if it were a definite cognition, resting 
always on that relation as its subjective condition. 

This merely subjective (aesthetical) judging of the 
object, or of the representation by which it is given, 
precedes the pleasure in it, and is the ground of this 
pleasure in the harmony pf the cognitive faculties; but 
on the universality of the subjective conditions for judg¬ 
ing of objects is alone based the universal subjective 
validity of the satisfaction bound up by us with the 
representation of the object that we call beautiful. 

' The power of communicating one*s state of mind, 
even though only in respect of the cognitive faculties, 
carries a pleasure with it, as we can easily show from 
the natural propension of man towards sociability (em¬ 
pirical and psychological). But this is not enough for 
our design/ The pleasure that we feel is, m a judge¬ 
ment of taste, necessarily imputed by us to every one 
else; as if, when we call a thing beautiful, it is to be 
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regarded as a characteristic of the object which is 
determined in it according to concepts; though beauty, 
without a reference to the feeling of the subject, is 
nothing by itself. But we must reserve the examination 
of this question until we have answered another, viz. 
“If and how aesthetical judgements are possible a 
priori?** 

We now occupy ourselves with the easier question, in 
what way we are conscious of a mutual subjective har¬ 
mony of the cognitive powers with one another in the 
judgement of taste; is it aesthetically by mere internal 
sense and sensation? or is it intellectually by the con¬ 
sciousness of our designed activity, by which we bring 
them into play? 

If the given representation, which occasions the 
judgement of taste, were a concept uniting Understand¬ 
ing and Imagination in the judging of the object, into 
a cognition of the Object, the consciousness of this re¬ 
lation would be intellectual. . . . [B. 66] But then 
the judgement would not be laid down in reference to 
pleasure and pain, and consequently would not be a 
judgement of taste.. But the judgement of taste, inde¬ 
pendently of concepts, determines the Object in respect 
of satisfaction and of the predicate of beauty. There¬ 
fore that subjective unity of relation can only make 
itself known by means of sensation. The excitement 
of both faculties (Imagination and Understanding) to 
indeterminate, but yet, tlirough the stimulus of the given 
sensation, harmonious activity, viz. that which belongs 
to cognition in general, is the sensation whose universal 
communicability is postulated by the judgement of taste. 
yAn objective relation can only be thouglit, but yet, so 
far as it is subjective according to its conditions, can 
be felt in its effect on the mind; and, of a relation based 
on no concept (like the relation of the representative 
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powers to a cognitive faculty in general), no other con¬ 
sciousness is possible than that through the sensation 
of the effect, which consists in the more lively play of 
both mental powers (the Imagination and the Under¬ 
standing) when animated by mutual agreement. A rep¬ 
resentation which, as singular and apart from com¬ 
parison with others, yet has an agreement with the 
conditions of universality which it is the business of the 
Understanding to supply, brings the cognitive faculties 
into that proportionate accord which we require for all 
cognition, and so regard as holding for every one who 
is determined to judge by means of Understanding and 
Sense in combination (i.e. for every man). 

EXPLANATION OF THE BEAUTIFUL RESULTING FROM THE 
SECOND MOMENT 

The beautiful is that which pleases universally, with¬ 
out a concept. 

THIRD MOMENT OF JUDGEMENTS OF TASTE, ACCORDING TO 
THE RELATION OF THE PURPOSES WHICH ARE 
BROUGHT INTO CONSIDERATION THEREIN. 

§ 10, Of purposiveness in general 

... [B. 67] Where . . . not merely the cognition 
of an object, but the object itself (its form and exist¬ 
ence) is thought as an effect only possible by means of 
the concept of this latter, there we think a purpose. The 
representation of the effect is here the determining 
ground of its cause and precedes it. . . . [B. 68] 

The faculty of desire, so far as it is determinable 
only through concepts, i.e. to act in conformity with the 
representation of a purpose, would be the Will. But 
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an Object, or a state of mind, or even an action, is 
called purposive, although its possibility does not neces¬ 
sarily presuppose the representation of a purpose, 
merely because its possibility can be explained and con- 
ceived by us only so far as we assume for its ground 
a causality according to purposes, i.e. a will which 
would have so disposed it according to the representa¬ 
tion of a certain rule. There can be, then, purposive¬ 
ness without purpose, so far as we do not place the 
causes of this form in a will, but yet can only make the 
explanation of its possibility intelligible to ourselves 
by deriving it from a will. Again, we are not always 
forced to regard what we observe (in respect of its pos¬ 
sibility) from the point of view of Reason. Thus we 
can at least observe a purposiveness according to form, 
without basing it on a purpose (as the material of the 
nexus finalis), and we can notice it in objects, although 
only by reflection. 

§§11 [and 42] The judgement of taste has nothing 
at its basis but the form of the purposiveness of an 
object (or of its mode of representation) 

Every purpose, if it be regarded as a ground of sat¬ 
isfaction, always carries with it an interest—as the de¬ 
termining ground of the judgement—about the ob¬ 
ject of pleasure. Therefore no subjective purpose can 
lie at the basis of the judgement of taste. But neither 
can the judgement of taste be determined by any rep¬ 
resentation of an objective, purpose, i.e. of the possi¬ 
bility of the object itself in accordance with principles 
of purposive combination, and consequently it can be 
determined by no concept of the good; because it is an 
aesthetical and not a cognitive judgement. It therefore 
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has to do with no concept of the character and internal 
or external possibility of the object by means of this 
or that cause. But merely with the relation of the rep¬ 
resentative powers ^ to one another, so far as they are 
determined by a representation. ... [B. 69] 

Thus it is the mere form of purposiveness in the rep¬ 
resentation by which an object is given to us, so far as 
we are conscious of it, which constitutes the satisfaction 
that we without a concept judge to be universally com¬ 
municable; and, consequently, this is the determining 
ground of the judgement of taste. . . . [B. 70-1] 

The consciousness of the mere formal purposiveness 
in the play of the subject's cognitive powers, in a rep¬ 
resentation through which an object is given, is the 
pleasure itself; because it contains a determining ground 
of the activity of the subject in respect of the excite¬ 
ment of its cognitive powers, and therefore an inner 
causality (which is purposive) in respect of cognition 
in general without however being limited to any definite 
cognition; and consequently contains a mere form of the 
subjective purposiveness of a representation in an aes- 
thetical judgement. This pleasure is in no way practi¬ 
cal, neither like that arising from the pathological 
ground of pleasantness, nor that from the intellectual 
ground of the represented good. But yet it involves 
causality, viz. of maintaining the state of the represen¬ 
tation itself, and the exercise of the cognitive powers 
without further design. We linger over the contempla¬ 
tion of the beautiful, because this contemplation 
strengthens and reproduces itself, which is analogous to 
(though not of the same kind as) that lingering which 
takes place when a [physical] charm in the representa¬ 
tion of the object repeatedly arouses the attention, the 
mind being passive. 

^ [i.e., Imagination and Understanding.} 
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§§13 [and 14] The pure judgement of Taste is tnde^ 
pendent of charm and emotion 

Every interests spoils the judgement of taste and takes 
from its impartiality, especially if the purposiveness is 
not, as with the interest of Reason, placed before the 
feeling of pleasure but grounded on it. This last always 
happens in an aesthetical judgement upon anything so 
far as it gratifies or grieves us. Hence judgements so 
affected can lay no claim at all to a universally valid 
satisfaction, or at least so much the less claim, in pro¬ 
portion as there are sensations of this sort among the 
determining grounds of taste. Tliat taste is still bar¬ 
baric which needs a mixture of charms and emotions in 
order tliat there may be satisfaction, and still more so if 
it make these the measure of its assent. . . . [B. 72-3] 

Now here many objections present themselves, which 
fallaciously put forward charm not merely as a neces¬ 
sary ingredient of beauty, but as alone sufficient [to 
justify] a thing’s being called beautiful. A mere colour, 
e.g. the green of a grass plot, a mere tone (as distin¬ 
guished from sound and noise) like that of a violin, are 
by most people described as beautiful in themselves; 
although both seem to have at their basis merely the 
matter of representations, viz, simply sensation, and 
therefore only deserve to be called pleasant. . . , 
fB. 73-4] 

But as regards the beauty attributed to the object on 
account of its form, to suppose it to be capable of aug¬ 
mentation through the charm of the object is a com¬ 
mon error, and one very prejudicial to genuine, 
uncorrupted, well-founded taste. We can doubtless add 
these charms to beauty, in order to interest the mind 
by the representation of the object, apart from the 
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bare satisfaction [received]; and thus they may serve 
as a recommendation of taste and its cultivation, espe¬ 
cially when it is yet crude and unexercised. But they 
actually do injury to the judgement of taste if they 
draw attention to themselves as the grounds for judg¬ 
ing of beauty. So far are they from adding to beauty 
that they must only be admitted by indulgences as 
aliens; and provided always that they do not disturb 
the beautiful form, in cases when taste is yet weak and 
untrained. 

In painting, sculpture, and in all the formative arts— 
in architecture, and horticulture, so far as they are 
beautiful arts—the delineation is the essential thing; 
and here it is not what gratifies in sensation but what 
pleases by means of its form that is fundamental for 
taste. The colours which light up tlie sketch belong to 
the charm; they may indeed enliven the object for 
sensation, but they cannot make it worthy of contem¬ 
plation and beautiful. In most cases they are rather 
limited by the requirements of the beautiful form; and 
even where charm is permissible it is ennobled solely 
by this. 

Every form of the objects of sense (both of external 
sense and also mediately of internal) is either figure or 
play. In the latter case it is either play of figures (in 
space, viz. pantomime and dancing), or the mere play of 
sensations (in time). The charm of colours or of the 
pleasant tones of an instrument may be added; but the 
delineation in the first case and the composition in the 
second constitute the proper object of the pure judge¬ 
ment of taste. To say that the purity of colours and of 
tones, or their variety and contrast, seems to add to 
beauty, does not mean that they supply a homogeneous 
addition to our satisfaction in the form because they 
are pleasant in themselves; but they do so, because they 
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make the form more exactly, definitely, and completely, 
intuitible, and besides by their charm excite the repre¬ 
sentation, whilst they awaken and fix our attention on 
the object itself. 

Even what we call ornaments [parerga], i.e. those 
things which do not belong to the complete representa¬ 
tion of the object internally as elements but only exter¬ 
nally as complements, and which augment the satisfac¬ 
tion of taste, do so only by their form; as for example 
the frames of pictures, or the draperies of statues or 
the colonnades of palaces. But if the ornament does 
not itself consist in beautiful form, and if it is used as 
a golden frame is used, merely to recommend the paint¬ 
ing by its charm, it is then called f/nery and injures 
genuine beauty. 

Emotion, i.e. a sensation in which pleasantness is 
produced by means of a momentary checking and a con¬ 
sequent more powerful outflow of the vital force, does 
not belong at all to beauty. But sublimity with which 
the feeling of emotion is bound up requires a different 
standard of judgement from that which is at the foun¬ 
dation of taste ; and thus a pure judgement of taste has 
for its determining ground neither charm nor emotion, 
in a word, no sensation as the material of the aesthetical 
judgement. 

§15. The judgement of Taste is quite independent of 
the concept of perfection 

Objective purposiveness can only be cognised by 
means of the reference of the manifold to a definite 
purpose, and therefore only through a concept. From 
this alone it is plain that the Beautiful, the judging of 
which has at its basis a merely formal purposiveness, 
i.e. a purposiveness without purpose, is quite independ- 
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ent of the concept of the Good; because the latter pre¬ 
supposes an objective purposiveness, i.e. the reference 
of the object to a definite purpose. 

Objective purposiveness is either external, i.e. the 
utility, or internal, i.e. the perfection of the object. 
That the satisfaction in an object, on account of which 
we call it beautiful, cannot rest on the representation 
of its utility, is sufficiently obvious from the two preced¬ 
ing sections; because in that case it would not be an 
immediate satisfaction in the object, which is the es¬ 
sential condition of a judgement about beauty. But 
objective internal purposiveness, i.e. perfection, comes 
nearer to the predicate of beauty; and it has been re¬ 
garded by celebrated philosophers as tlie same as 
beauty, with the proviso, if it is thought in a confused 
way. It is of the greatest importance in a Critique of 
Taste to decide whether beauty can tfms actually be 
resolved into the concept of perfection. ... [B. 78-9] 

Now the judgement of taste is an aesthetical judge¬ 
ment, i.e. such as rests on subjective grounds, the deter¬ 
mining ground of which cannot be a concept, and con¬ 
sequently cannot be the concept of a definite purpose. 
Therefore in beauty, regarded as a formal subjective 
purposiveness, there is in no way thought a perfection of 
the object, as a would-be formal purposiveness, which 
yet is objective. And thus to distinguish between the 
concepts of the Beautiful and the Good, as if they were 
only different in logical form, the first being a confused, 
the second a clear concept of perfection, but identical 
in content and origin, is quite fallacious. For then there 
would be no specific difference between them, but a 
judgement of taste would be as much a cognitive 
judgement as the judgement by which a thing is 
described as good; just as when'the ordinary man says 
that fraud is unjust he bases his judgement on confused 
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grounds, whilst the philosopher bases it on clear grounds, 
but both on identical principles of Reason. I have 
already, however, said that an aesthetical judgement is 
unique of its kind, and gives absolutely no cognition 
(not even a confused cognition) of the Object; this is 
only supplied by a logical judgement. On the contrary, 
it simply refers the representation, by which an Object 
is given, to the subject; and brings to our notice no 
characteristic of the object, but only the purposive 
form in the determination of the representative powers 
which are occupying themselves therewith. The judge¬ 
ment is called aesthetical just because its determining 
ground is not a concept, but the feeling (of internal 
sense) of that harmony in the play of the mental pow¬ 
ers, so far as it can be felt in sensation. . . . [B. 80] 

§16. The judgement of Taste, hy which an object is 
declared to he beautiful under the condition of a 
definite concept, is not pure 

There are two kinds of beauty; free beauty (pulchri- 
tudo vaga) or merely dependent beauty (pulchritudo 
adhaerens), The first presupposes no concept of what 
the object ought to be; the second does presuppose such 
a concept and the perfection of the object in accordance 
therewith. The first is called the (self-subsistent) 
beauty of this or that thing; the second, as dependent 
upon a concept (conditioned beauty), is ascribed to 
Objects which come under the concept of a particular 
purpose. 

Flowers are free natural beauties. Hardly any one 
but a botanist knows what sort of a thing a flower 
ought to be; and even he, though recognising in the 
flower the reproductive organ of the plant, pays no re¬ 
gard to this natural purpose if he is passing judgement 
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on the flower by Taste. There is then at the basis of 
this judgement no perfection of any kind, no internal 
purposiveness, to which the collection of the manifold 
is referred. Many birds (such as the parrot, the hum¬ 
ming bird, the bird of paradise), and many sea shells 
are beauties in themselves, which do not belong to any 
object determined in respect of its purpose by concepts, 
but please freely and in themselves. So also delinea¬ 
tions a la grecque, foliage for borders or wall-papers, 
mean nothing in themselves; they represent nothing—no 
Object under a definite concept,—and are free beauties. 
We can refer to the same class what are called in music 
phantasies (i.e. pieces without any theme), and in fact 
all music without words. 

In the judging of a free beauty (according to the mere 
form) the judgement of taste is pure. There is presup¬ 
posed no concept of any purpose, for which the mani¬ 
fold should serve the given Object, and which there¬ 
fore is to be represented therein. By such a concept 
the freedom of the Imagination which disports itself in 
the contemplation of the figure would be only limited. 

But human beauty (i.e. of a man, a woman, or a 
child), the beauty of a horse, or a building (be it 
church, palace, arsenal, or summer-house) presupposes 
a concept of the purpose which determines what the 
thing is to be, and consequently a concept of its per¬ 
fection; it is therefore adherent beauty. Now as the 
combination of the Pleasant (in sensation) with Beauty, 
which properly is only concerned with form, is a hin¬ 
drance to the purity of the judgement of taste; so also 
is its purity injured by the combination with Beauty of 
the Good (viz. that manifold which is good for the 
thing itself in accordance with its purpose). 

We could add much to a building which would im¬ 
mediately please the eye, if only it were not to be a 
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church. We could adorn a figure with all kinds of spi¬ 
rals and light but regular lines, as the New Zealanders 
do with their tattooing, if only it were not the figure of 
a human being. And again this could have much finer 
features and a more pleasing and gentle cast of counte¬ 
nance provided it were not intended to represent a man, 
much less a warrior. . . . [fe. 82-3] 

It is true that taste gains by this combination of aes- 
thetical with intellectual satisfaction, inasmuch as it 
becomes fixed; and though it is not universal, yet in 
respect to certain purposively determined Objects it 
becomes possible to prescribe rules for it. These, how¬ 
ever, are not rules of taste, but merely rules for the 
unification of Taste with Reason, i.e. of the Beautiful 
with the Good, by which the former becomes available 
as an instrument of design in respect of the latter. Thus 
the tone of mind which is self-maintaining and of sub¬ 
jective universal validity is subordinated to the way of 
tliinking which can be maintained onlv by painful re¬ 
solve, but is of objective universal validity. Properly 
speaking, however, perfection gains nothing by beauty 
or beauty by perfection; but, when we compare the rep¬ 
resentation by wliicli an object is given to us with the 
Object (as regards what it ought to be) by means of a 
concept, we cannot avoid considering along with it the 
sensation in the subject. And thus when both states of 
mind are in harmony our whole faculty of representa¬ 
tive power gains. 

A judgement of taste, then, in respect of an object 
with a definite internal purpose, can only be pure, if 
either the person judging has no concept of this purpose, 
or else abstracts from it in his judgement. Such a per¬ 
son, although forming an accurate judgement of taste in 
judging of the object as free beauty, would yet by an¬ 
other who considers the beauty in it only as a depend- 
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ent attribute (who looks to the purpose of the object) 
be blamed^ and accused of false taste; although both are 
right in their own way, the one in reference to what he 
has before his eyes, the other in reference to what he 
has in his thought. By means of this distinction we 
can settle many disputes about beauty between judges 
of taste; by showing that the one is speaking of free, 
the other of dependent, beauty,—that the first is making 
a pure, the second an applied, judgement of taste. 

§ 17. Of the Ideal of beauty 

There can be no objective rule of taste which shall 
determine by means of concepts what is beautiful. For 
every judgement from this source is aesthetical; i.e. the 
feeling of the subject, and not a concept of the Object, 
is its determining ground. To seek for a principle of 
taste which shall furnish, by means of definite concepts, 
a universal criterion of the beautiful, is fruitless trou¬ 
ble; because what is sought is impossible and self-con¬ 
tradictory. The universal communicability of sensation 
(satisfaction or dissatisfaction) without the aid of a 
concept—the agreement, as far as is possible, of all 
times and peoples as regards this feeling in the repre¬ 
sentation of certain objects—this is the empirical 
criterion, although weak and hardly sufficing for prob¬ 
ability, of the derivation of a taste, thus confirmed by 
examples, from the deep-lying grounds of agreement 
common to all men, in judging of the forms under which 
objects are given to them. 

Hence, we consider some products of taste as ex¬ 
emplary, Not that taste can be acquired by imitating 
others; for it must be an priginal faculty. He who 
imitates a model shows, no doubt, in so far as he attains 
to it, skill; but only shows taste in so far as he can 
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jndge of this model itself.^ It follows from hence that 
the highest model, the archetype of taste, is a mere Idea, 
which every one must produce in himself; and according 
to which he must judge every Object of taste, every 
example of judgement by taste, and even the taste of 
every one. Idea properly means a rational concept, 
and Ideal the representation of an individual being, re¬ 
garded as adequate to an Idea. Hence that archetype 
of taste, which certainly rests on the indeterminate 
Idea that Reason has of a maximum, but which cannot be 
represented by concepts, but only in an individual pres¬ 
entation, is better called the Ideal of the beautiful. 
Although we are not in possession of this, we yet strive 
to produce it in ourselves. But it can only be an Ideal 
of the Imagination, because it rests on a presentation 
and not on concepts, and the Imagination is the faculty 
of presentation.— How do we arrive at such an Ideal 
of beauty.^ A priori, or empirically.^ Moreover, what 
species of the beautiful is susceptible of an Ideal 

First, it is well to remark that the beauty for which 
an Ideal is to be souglit cannot be vague beauty, but is 
fixed by a concept of objective purposivencss; and thus 
it cannot appertain to the Object of a quite pure judge¬ 
ment of taste, but to that of a judgement of taste which 
is in part intellectual. That is, in whatever grounds of 
judgement an Ideal is to be found, an Idea of Reason 
in accordance with definite concepts must lie at its 
basis; which determines a priori the purpose on which 
the internal possibility of the object rests. An Ideal 
of beautiful flowers, of a beautiful piece of furniture, of 
a beautiful view, is inconceivable. But neither can an 
Ideal be represented of a beauty dependent on definite 
purposes, e.g. of a beautiful dwelling-house, a beautiful 
tree, a beautiful garden, etc.; presumably*because their 
1 [Note B. 86.] » 
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purpose is not sufficiently determined and fixed by the 
concept, and thus the purposiveness is nearly as free as 
in the case of vague beauty. The only being which has 
the purpose of its existence in itself is man, who can 
determine his purposes by Reason; or, where he must 
receive them from external perception, yet can compare 
them with essential and universal purposes, and can 
judge this their accordance aesthetically. This man is, 
then, alone of all objects in the world, susceptible of an 
Ideal of beauty; as it is only humanity in his person, as 
an intelligence, that is susceptible of the Ideal of per¬ 
fection. 

But there are here two elements. First, there is the 
aesthetieal normal Idea, which is an individual intuition 
(of the Imagination), representing the standard of our 
judgement [upon man] as a thing belonging to a par¬ 
ticular animal species. Secondly, there is the rational 
Idea which makes the purposes of humanity, so far as 
they cannot be sensibly represented, the principle for 
judging of a figure through which, as their phenomenal 
effect, those purposes are revealed. The normal Idea 
of the figure of an animal of a particular race must take 
its elements from experience. But the greatest pur¬ 
posiveness in the construction of the figure, that would 
be available for the universal standard of aesthetieal 
judgement upon each individual of this species—^the 
image which is as it were designedly at the basis of 
nature’s Technic, to which only the whole race and not 
any isolated individual is adequate—^this lies merely in 
the Idea of the judging [subject]. And this, with its 
proportions, as an aesthetieal Idea, can be completely 
presented in concreto in a model. In order to make 
intelligible in some measure (for who can extract her 
whole secret from nature.^) how this comes to pass, we 
shall attempt a psychological explanation. 
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We must remark that, in a way quite incomprehensible 
^y us, the Imagination can not only recall, on occasion, 
fche signs for concepts long past, but can also repro¬ 
duce the image of the figure of the object out of an un¬ 
speakable number of objects of different kinds or even 
of the same kind. Further, if the mind is concerned 
with comparisons, the Imagination can, in all probabil¬ 
ity, actually though unconsciously let one image glide 
into another, and thus by the concurrence of several of 
the same kind come by an average, which serves as the 
common measure of all. Every one has seen a thousand 
full-grown men. Now if you wish to judge of their 
normal size, estimating it by means of comparison, the 
Imagination (as I think) allows a great number of im¬ 
ages (perhaps the whole thousand) to fall on one an- 
otlier. If I am allowed to apply here the analogy of 
optical presentation, it is in the space wliere most of 
them are combined and inside the contour, where the 
place is illuminated with the most vivid colours, that 
the average size is cognisable; which, both in height and 
breadth, is equally far removed from the extreme bounds 
of the greatest and smallest stature. And this is the 
stature of a beautiful man. (We could arrive at the 
same thing mechanically, by adding together all thou¬ 
sand magnitudes, heiglits, breadths, and thicknesses, and 
dividing the sum by a thousand. But the Imagination 
does this by means of a dynamical effect, which arises 
from the various impressions of such figures on the or¬ 
gan of internal sense.) If now in a similar way for 
this average man we seek the average head, for this 
head the average nose, etc., such figure is at the basis 
of the normal Idea in the country where the comparison 
is instituted. Thus necessarily under these empirical 
conditions a negro must have a different normal Idea 
of xhe beauty of the [human figure] from a white man, 
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a Chinaman a different normal Idea from a European, 
etc. And the same is the case with the model of a beau¬ 
tiful horse or dog (of a certain breed).— This normal 
Idea is not derived from proportions got from experi¬ 
ence [and regarded] as definite rules; but in accordance 
with it rules for judging become in the first instance 
possible. It is the image for the whole race, which 
floats among all the variously different intuitions of in' 
dividuals, which nature takes as ar.chetype in her prO' 
ductions of the same species, but which seems not to be 
fully reached in any individual case. It is by no means 
the whole archetype of beauty in the race, but only the 
form constituting the indispensable condition of all 
beauty, and thus merely correctness in the [mental] 
presentation of the race. It is, like the celebrated Do- 
ryphorus of Polycletus,^ the rule (Myron*s Cow might 
also be used thus for its kind). It can therefore con¬ 
tain nothing specifically characteristic, for otherwise it 
would not be the normal Idea for the race. Its presen¬ 
tation pleases, not by its beauty, but merely because it 
contradicts no condition, under which alone a thing of 
this kind can be beautiful. The presentation is merely 
correct.^ 

^ [Polycletus of Argos flourished about 430 b. c. His statue 
of the spearbearer (Doryphorus), afterwards became known 
as the Canon; because in it the artist was supposed to have 
embodied a perfect representation of the ideal of the human 
figure. Tr.’s note.] 

^ It will be found that a perfectly regular countenance, such 
as a painter might wish to have for a model, ordinarily tells 
us nothing; because it contains nothing characteristic, and 
therefore rather expresses the Idea of the race than the specific 
[traits] of a person. The exaggeration of a characteristic of 
this kind, i.e. such as does violence to the normal Idea (the 
purposiveness of the race) is called caricature. Experience 
also shows that these quite regular countenances commonly 
indicate internally only a medioere man; presumably (if it 
may be assumed that external nature expresses the proportions 
of internal) because, if no mental disposition exceeds that 
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We must yet distinguish the normal Idea of the beau¬ 
tiful from the Ideal, which latter^ on grounds already 
alleged, we can only expect in the human figure. In 
this the Ideal consists in the expression of the moral, 
without which the object would not please universally 
and thus positively (not merely negatively in a correct 
presentation). The visible expression of moral Ideas 
that rule men inwardly, can indeed only be got from 
experience; but to make its connexion with all which our 
Reason unites with the morally good in the Idea of the 
highest purposiveness,—goodness of heart, purity, 
strength, peace, etc.,—visible as it were in bodily mani¬ 
festation (as the effect of that which is internal), re¬ 
quires a union of pure Ideas of Reason with great im¬ 
aginative power, even in him who wishes to judge of it, 
still more in him who wishes to present it. The correct¬ 
ness of such an Ideal of beauty is shown by its per¬ 
mitting no sensible charm to mingle with the satisfac¬ 
tion in the Object and yet allowing us to take a great 
interest therein. This shows that a judgement in ac¬ 
cordance with such a standard can never be purely 
aesthetical, and that a judgement in accordance with an 
Ideal of beauty is not a mere judgement of taste. 

EXPLANATION OF THE BEAUTIFUL DERIVED FROM THIS 
THIRD MOMENT 

Beauty is the form of the purposiveness of an object, 
so far as this is perceived in it without any representa¬ 
tion of a purpose,^ 

proportion which is requisite in order to constitute a man free 
from faults, nothing can be expected of what is called genius, 
in which nature seems to depart from the ordinary relations 
of the mental powers on behalf of some special one. 

^ It might be objected to this explanation that there are 
things, in which we see a purposive form without cognising 
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FOURTH MOMENT OF THE' JUDGEMENT OF TASTE, ACCORD¬ 
ING TO THE MODALITY OF THE SATISFACTION IN THE 
OBJECT 

§ 18. What the modality in a judgement of 
Taste is 

I can say of every representation that it is at least 
possible that (as a cognition) it should be bound up 
with a pleasure. Of a representation that I call pleas¬ 
ant I say that it actually excites pleasure in me. But 
the beautiful we think as having a necessary reference 
to satisfaction. Now this necessity is of a peculiar kind. 
It is not a theoretical objective necessity; in which case 
it would be cognised a priori that every one will feel this 
satisfaction in the object called beautiful by me. It is 
not a practical necessity; in which case, by concepts 
of a pure rational will serving as a rule for freely acting 
beings, the satisfaction is the necessary result of an 
objective law and only indicates that we absolutely 
(without any further design) ought to act in a certain 
way. But the necessity wliich is thought in an aestheti- 
cal judgement can only be called exemplary; i.e. a neces¬ 
sity of the assent of all to a judgement which is regarded 
as the example of a universal rule that we cannot state. 
Since an aesthetical judgement is not an objective cog- 

any [definite] purpose in them, like the stone implements 
often got from old sepulchral tumuli with a hole in them as if 
for a handle. These, although they plainly indicate by their 
shape a purposiveness of which we do not know the purpose, 
are nevertheless not described as beautiful. But if we regard 
a thing as a work of art, that is enough to make us admit 
that its shape has reference to some design and definite pur¬ 
pose. And hence there is no immediate satisfaction in the 
contemplation of it. On the othqr hand a flower, e.g., a tulip, 
is regarded as beautiful; because in perceiving it we find a 
certain purposiveness which, in our judgement, is referred to 
no purpose at all. 
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nitive judgement, this necessity cannot be derived from 
definite concepts, and is therefore not apodictic. Still 
less can it be inferred from the universality of experi¬ 
ence (of a complete agreement of judgements as to the 
beauty of a certain object). For not only would ex¬ 
perience hardly furnish sufficiently numerous vouchers 
for this; but also, on empirical judgements we can base 
no concept of the necessity of these judgements, 

§ 19. The subjective necessity, which we ascribe to the 
judgement of Taste, is conditioned 

The judgement of taste requires the agreement of 
every one; and he who describes anything as beautiful 
claims that every one ought to give his approval to the 
object in question and also describe it as beautiful. The 
ought in the aesthetical judgement is therefore pro¬ 
nounced in accordance with all the data which are re¬ 
quired for judging and yet is only conditioned. We ask 
for the agreement of every one else, because we have for 
it a ground that is common to all; and we could count 
on this agreement, provided we were always sure that 
the case was correctly subsumed under that ground as 
rule of assent. 

§ 20. The condition of necessity which a judgement of 
Taste asserts is the Idea of a common sense 

If judgements of taste (like cognitive judgements) 
had a definite objective principle, then the person who 
lays them down in accordance with this latter would 
claim an unconditioned necessity for his judgement. If 
they were devoid of all principle, like those of the mere 
taste of sense, we would notallow them in thought any 
necessity whatever. Hence they must have a subjective 
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principle which determines what pleases or displeases 
only by feeling and not by concepts, but yet with uni¬ 
versal validity. But such a principle could only be re¬ 
garded as a common sense, which is essentially different 
from common Understanding which people sometimes 
call common Sense (sensus communis); for the latter 
does not judge by feeling but always by concepts, al¬ 
though ordinarily only as by obscurely represented 
principles. 

Hence it is only under the presupposition that there 
is a common sense (by which we do not understand an 
external sense, but the effect resulting from the free 
play of our cognitive powers)—it is only under this pre¬ 
supposition, I say, that the judgement of taste can be 
laid down. 

§ 21, Have *we ground for presupposing a common 
sense? 

Cognitions and judgements must, along with the con¬ 
viction that accompanies them, admit of universal com¬ 
municability; for otherwise there would be no harmony 
between them and the Object, and they would be col¬ 
lectively a mere subjective play of the representative 
powers, exactly as scepticism would have it. But if 
cognitions are to admit of communicability, so must 
also the state of mind,—i.e. the accordance of the cog¬ 
nitive powers with a cognition generally, and that pro¬ 
portion of them which is suitable for a representation 
(by which an object is given to us), in order that a 
cognition may be made out of it—admit of universal 
communicability. For without this as the subjective 
condition of cognition, knowledge as an effect could not 
arise. This actually always takes place when a given 
object by means of Sense excites the Imagination to 
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collect the manifold^ and the Imagination in its turn 
excites the Understanding to bring about a unity of this 
collective process in concepts. But this accordance of 
the cognitive powers has a different proportion accord¬ 
ing to the variety of the Objects which are given. How¬ 
ever, it must be such that this internal relation, by which 
one mental faculty is excited by another, shall be gen¬ 
erally the most beneficial for both faculties in respect 
of cognition (of given objects); and this accordance 
can only be determined by feeling (not according to 
concepts). Since now this accordance itself must admit 
of universal communicability, and consequently also our 
feeling of it (in a given representation), and since the 
universal communicability of a feeling presupposes a 
common sense, we have grounds for assuming this lat¬ 
ter. And this common sense is assumed without relying 
on psychological observations, but simply as the neces¬ 
sary condition of the universal communicability of our 
knowledge, which is presupposed in every Logic and in 
every principle of knowledge that is not sceptical. . . . 
[B. 94-5] 

EXPLANATION OP THE BEAUTIFUL RESULTING FROM THE 
FOURTH MOMENT 

The beautiful is that which without any concept is 
cognised as the object of a necessary satisfaction. . . . 
[B. 96-152] 

[II.] Deduction of Pure Aesthetical Judgements 

§ 81. Of the method of deduction of judgements 
of Taste 

A Deduction, i.e. the guarantee of the legitimacy of 
a class of judgements, is only obligatory if the judge- 
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ment lays claim to necessity. This it does, if it de¬ 
mands even subjective universality or the agreement of 
every one, although it is not a judgement of cognition 
but only one of pleasure or pain in a given object; i.e. 
it assumes a subjective purposiveness thoroughly valid 
for every one, which must not be based on any concept 
of the thing, because the judgement is one of taste. . . . 
[B. 152-3] 

[Hence we must] explain how it is possible that a 
thing can please in the mere act of judging it (without 
sensation or concept), and how the satisfaction of one 
man can be proclaimed as a rule for every other; just 
as the act of judging of an object for the sake of a 
cognition in general has universal rules. 

If now this universal validity is not to be based on 
any collecting of the suffrages of others, or on any 
questioning of them as to the kind of sensations they 
have, but is to rest, as it were, on an autonomy of the 
judging subject in respect of the feeling of pleasure 
(in the given representation), i.e. on his own taste, and 
yet is not to be derived from concepts; then a judgement 
like this—such as the judgement of taste is, in fact— 
has a twofold logical peculiarity. First, there is its a 
priori universal validity, which is not a logical univer¬ 
sality in accordance with concepts, but the universality 
of a singular judgement. Secondly, it has a necessity 
(which must always rest on a priori grounds), which 
however does not depend on any a priori grounds of 
proof, through the representation of which the assent 
that every one concedes to the judgement of taste could 
be exacted. 

The solution of these logical peculiarities, wherein 
a judgement of taste is different from all cognitive 
judgements—if we at the outset abstract from all con¬ 
tent, viz. from the feeling of pleasure, and merely com- 
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pare the aesthetical form with the form of objective 
judgements as logic prescribes it—is sufficient by itself 
for the deduction of this singular faculty. . . . [B, 163- 
163] 1 

This problem then may be thus represented: how is 
a judgement possible, in which merely from our own 
feeling of pleasure in an object, independently of its 
qpncept, we judge that this pleasure attaches to the 
representation of the same Object in every other sub^ 
ject, and that a priori without waiting for the accord¬ 
ance of others.^ ... [B. 164-5] 

§ 38. Deduction of judgements of Taste 

If ^ pleasure is bound up with the mere apprehension 
(apprehensio) of the form of an object of intuition, 
without reference to a concept for a definite cognition, 
then the representation is thereby not referred to the 
Object, but simply to the subject; and the pleasure can 
express nothing else than its harmony with the cognitive 
faculties which come into play in the reflective Judge¬ 
ment, and so far as they are in play; and hence can 
only express a subjective formal purposiveness of the 
Object. For that apprehension of forms in the Imagi¬ 
nation can never take place without the reflective 
Judgement, though undesignedly, at least comparing 
them with its faculty of referring intuitions to concepts. 
If now in this comparison the Imagination (as the 
faculty of a priori intuitions) is placed by means of a 
given representation undesignedly in agreement with 
the Understanding, as the faculty of concepts, and thus 
a feeling of pleasure is aroused, the object must then 
be regarded as purposive for the reflective Judgement. 

^ [B. 157-9 will be found above, pp. 386-7, as a note.] 

* [This paragraph is part of Sec. VII of the Introduction to 
the Critique of Judgement^ B. 31-3.] 
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Such a judgement is an aesthetical judgement upon the 
purposiveness of the Object, which does not base itself 
upon any present concept of the object, nor does it 
furnish any such. In the case of an object whose form 
(not the matter of its representation, as sensation), in 
the mere reflection upon it (without reference to any 
concept to be obtained of it), is judged as the ground 
of a pleasure in the representation of such an Object, 
this pleasure is judged as bound up with the representa¬ 
tion necessarily; and, consequently, not only for the 
subject which apprehends this form, but for every 
judging being in general. The object is then called 
beautiful; and the faculty of judging by means of such 
a pleasure (and, consequently, with universal validity) 
is called Taste. For since the ground of the pleasure 
is placed merely in the form of the object for reflection 
in general—and, consequently, in no sensation of the 
object, and also without reference to any concept which 
anywhere involves design—it is only the conformity to 
law in the empirical use of the Judgement in general 
(unity of the Imagination with the Understanding) in 
the subject, with which the representation of the Object 
in reflection, whose conditions are universally valid a 
priori, harmonises. And since this harmony of the ob¬ 
ject with the faculties of the subject is contingent, it 
brings about the representation of its purposiveness in 
respect of the cognitive faculties of the subject. 

If ^ it be admitted that in a pure judgement of taste 
the satisfaction in the object is combined with the mere 
act of judging its form, it is nothing else than its sub¬ 
jective purposiveness for the Judgement which we feel 
to be mentally combined with the representation of the 
object. The Judgement, as regards the formal rules 
of its action, apart from all matter (whether sensation 
nCf. B, 165 ff.] 
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01 ' concept), can only be directed to the subjective con¬ 
ditions of its employment in general (it is applied neither 
to a particular mode of sense nor to a particular concept 
of the Understanding); and consequently to that sub¬ 
jective [element] which we can presuppose in all men 
(as requisite for possible cognition in general). Thus 
the agreement of a representation with these conditions 
of the Judgement must be capable of being assumed as 
valid a priori for every one. I.e. we may rightly impute 
to every one the pleasure or the subjective purposive¬ 
ness of the representation for the relation between the 
cognitive faculties in the act of judging a sensible ob¬ 
ject in general. ^ 


Remark 

This Deduction is thus easy, because it has no need 
to justify the objective reality of any concept, for 
Beauty is not a concept of the Object and the judge¬ 
ment of taste is not cognitive. It only maintains that 
we are justified in presupposing universally in every 
man those subjective conditions of the Judgement which 
we find in ourselves; and further, that we have rightly 
subsumed the given Object under these conditions. The 

^ In order to be justified in claiming universal assent for an 
aesthetical judgement that rests merely on subjective grounds, 
it is sufficient to assume, (1) that the subjective conditions of 
the Judgement, as regards the relation of the cognitive powers 
thus put into activity to a cognition in general, are the same 
in all men. This must be true, because otherwise men would 
not be able to communicate their representations or even their 
knowledge. (2) The judgement must merely have reference 
to this relation (consequently to the formal condition of the 
Judgement) and be pure, i.e. not mingled either with concepts 
of the Object or with sensations, as determining grounds. If 
there has been any mistake as regards this latter condition, 
then there is only an inaccurate application of the privilege, 
which a law gives us, to a particular case; but that does not 
destroy the privilege itself in general. 
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latter has indeed unavoidable difficulties which do not 
beset the logical Judgement. There we subsume under 
concepts, but in the aesthetical Judgement under a 
merely sensible relation between the Imagination and 
Understanding mutually harmonising in the representa¬ 
tion of the form of the Object,—in which case the sub¬ 
sumption may easily be fallacious. Yet the legitimacy 
of the claim of the Judgement in counting upon univer¬ 
sal assent is not thus annulled; it reduces itself merely 
to the correctness of the principle of judging validly 
for every one from subjective grounds. For as to the 
difiSculty or doubt concerning the correctness of the 
subsumption under that principle, it makes the legitimacy 
of the claim of an aesthetical judgement in general to 
such validity and the principle of the same, as little 
doubtful, as the like faulty (though neither so commonly 
nor readily faulty) subsumption of the logical Judge¬ 
ment under its principle can make the latter, an objec¬ 
tive principle, doubtful. . . . [B. 167-187]^ 

[III. The Nature of Art and Genius] 

§ 45. Beautiful Art is an art, in so far as it seems 
like nature 

In a product of beautiful art we must become con¬ 
scious that it is Art and not Nature; but yet the pur¬ 
posiveness in its form must seem to be as free from all 
constraint of arbitrary rules as if it were a product of 
mere nature. On this feeling of freedom in the play of 
our cognitive faculties, which must at the same time be 
purposive, rests that pleasure which alone is universally 
communicable, without being based on concepts. Nature 

^ [§ 41 (B. 173-6) has been inserted above pp. 380 fP., and 
part of § 42 (B. 176-180) on dd. 439 ff. below.\ 
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is beautiful because it looks like Art; and Art can only 
be called beautiful if we are conscious of it as Art while 
yet it looks like Nature. 

For whether we are dealing with natural or with 
artificial beauty we can say generally: That is beautiful 
which pleases in the mere act of judging it (not in the 
sensation of it^ or by means of a concept). Now art 
has always a definite design of producing something. 
But if this something were bare sensation (something 
merely subjective), which is to be accompanied with 
pleasure, the product would please in the act of judge¬ 
ment only by meditation of sensible feeling. And again, 
if the design were directed towards the production of a 
definite Object, then, if this were attained by art, the 
Object would only please by means of concepts. But 
in both cases the art would not please in the mere act 
of judging; i.e. it would not please as beautiful, but as 
mechanical. 

Hence the purposiveness in the product of beautiful 
art, although it is designed, must not seem to be de¬ 
signed; i.e. beautiful art must look like nature, although 
we are conscious of it as art. But a product of art 
appears like nature when, although its agreement with 
the rules, according to which alone the product can 
become what it ought to be, is punctiliously observed, 
yet this is not painfully apparent; the form of the 
schools does not obtrude itself—it shows no trace of the 
rule having been before the eyes of the artist and hav¬ 
ing fettered his mental powers. 

§ 46. Beautiful Art is the art of genius 

Genius is the talent (or natural gift) which gives the 
rule to Art. Since talent, as the innate productive 
faculty of the ajrtist, belongs itself to Nature, we may 
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express the matter thus: Genius is the innate mental 
disposition (ingenium) ihrongh which Nature gives the 
rule to Art. 

Whatever may be thought of this definition, whether 
it is merely arbitrary or whether it is adequate to the 
concept that we are accustomed to combine with the 
word genius (which is to be examined in the following 
paragraphs), we can prove already beforehand that 
according to the signification of the word here adopted, 
beautiful arts must necessarily be considered as arts of 
genius. 

For every art presupposes rules by means of which 
in the first instance a product, if it is to be called ar¬ 
tistic, is represented as possible. But the concept of 
beautiful art does not permit the judgement upon the 
beauty of a product to be derived from any rule, which 
has a concept as its determining ground, and therefore 
has as its basis a concept of the way in which the prod¬ 
uct is possible. Therefore, beautiful art cannot itself 
devise the rule according to which it can bring about 
its product. But since at the same time a product can 
’never be called Art without some precedent rule. Nature 
in the subject must (by the harmony of its faculties) 
give the rule to Art; i.e. beautiful Art is only possible 
as a product of Genius. 

We thus see (1) that genius is a talent for producing 
that for which no definite rule can be given; it is not 
a mere aptitude for what can be learnt by a rule. Hence 
originality must be its first property. (2) But since it 
also can produce original nonsense, its products must be 
models, i.e. exemplary; and they consequently ought not 
to spring from imitation, but must serve as a standard 
or rule of judgement for others. (3) It cannot de¬ 
scribe or indicate scientifically how it brings about its 
Droducts, but it gives the rule just as nature does. Hence 
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the author of a product for which he is indebted to his 
genius does not himself know how he has come by his 
Ideas; and he has not the power to devise the like at 
pleasure or in accordance with a plan, and to communi¬ 
cate it to others in precepts that will enable them to 
produce similar products. (Hence it is probable that 
the word genius is derived from genius, that peculiar 
guiding and guardian spirit given to a man at his birth, 
from whose suggestion these original Ideas proceed.) 
(4) Nature by the medium of genius does not prescribe 
rules to Science, but to Art; and to it only in so far as 
it is to be beautiful Art. 

§ 47. Elucidation and confirmation of the above 
explanation of Genius 

Every one is agreed that genius is entirely opposed 
to the spirit of imitation. Now since learning is nothing 
but imitation, it follows that the greatest ability and 
teachableness (capacity) regarded qua teachableness, 
cannot avail for genius. Even if a man thinks or in¬ 
vents for himself, and does not merely take in what 
others have taught, even if he discovers many things in 
art and science, this is not the right ground for caUing 
such a (perhaps great) head, a genius (as opposed to 
him who because he can only learn and imitate is called 
a shallow-pate). For even these tilings could be learned, 
they lie in the natural path of him who investigates and 
reflects according to rules; and they do not differ 
speciflcally from what can be acquired by industry 
through imitation. Thus we can readily learn all that 
Newton has set forth in his immortal work on the Prin¬ 
ciples of Natural Philosophy, however great a head was 
required to discover it; but we cannot learn to write 
spirited poetry, however express may be the precepts 
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of the art and however excellent its models. The rea¬ 
son is that Newton could make all his steps, from the 
first elements of geometry to his own great and pro¬ 
found discoveries, intuitively plain and definite as re¬ 
gards consequence, not only to himself but to every one 
else. But a Homer or a Wieland cannot show how his 
Ideas, so rich in fancy and yet so full of thought, come 
together in his head, simply because he does not know 
and therefore cannot teach others. In Science then the 
greatest discoverer only differs in degree from his 
laborious imitator and pupil; but he differs specifically 
from him wliom Nature has gifted for beautiful Art. 
And in this there is no depreciation of tliose great men 
to whom the human race owes so much gratitude, as 
compared with nature’s favourites in respect of the 
talent for beautiful art. For in the fact that the former 
talent is directed to the ever-advancing greater perfec¬ 
tion of knowledge and every advantage depending on 
it, and at the same time to the imparting this same 
knowledge to others—in this it has a great superiority 
over [the talent of] those who deserve the honour of 
being called geniuses. For art stands still at a certain 
point; a boundary is set to it beyond which it cannot 
go, which presumably has been reached long ago and 
cannot be extended further. Again, artistic skill cannot 
be communicated; it is imparted to every artist imme¬ 
diately by the hand of nature; and so it dies with him, 
until nature endows another in the same way, so that 
he only needs an example in order to put in operation 
in a similar fashion the talent of which he is conscious. 

If now it is a natural gift which must prescribe its 
rule to art (as beautiful art), of what kind is this rule? 
It cannot be reduced to a formula and serve as a pre¬ 
cept, for then the judgement upon the beautiful would 
be determinable according to concepts; but the rule must 
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be abstracted from the fact, i.e. from the product, on 
which others may try their own talent by using it as a 
model, not to be copied but to be imitated. How this is 
possible is hard to explain. The Ideas of the artist 
excite like Ideas in his pupils if nature has endowed 
them with a like proportion of their mental powers. 
Hence models of beautiful art are the only means of 
handing down these Ideas to posterity. This cannot be 
done by mere descriptions, especially not in the case of 
the arts of speech, and in this latter classical models are 
only to be had in the old dead languages, now preserved 
only as “the learned languages.*^ 

Although mechanical and beautiful art are very differ¬ 
ent, the first being a mere art of industry and learning 
and the second of genius, yet there is no beautiful art 
in which there is not a mechanical element that can be 
comprehended by rules and followed accordingly, and 
in which therefore there must be something scholastic 
as an essential condition. For [in every art] some pur¬ 
pose must be conceived; otherwise we could not ascribe 
the product to art at all, and it would be a mere product 
of chance. But in order to accomplish a purpose, 
definite rules from which we cannot dispense ourselves 
are requisite. Now since the originality of the talent 
constitutes an essential (though not the only) element 
in the character of genius, shallow heads believe that 
they cannot better show themselves to be full-blown 
geniuses than by throwing off the constraint of all rules; 
they believe, in effect, that one could make a braver show 
on the back of a wild horse than on the back of a trained 
animal. Genius can only furnish rich material for 
products of beautiful art; its execution and its form 
require talent cultivated in the schools, in order to make 
such a use of this material as will stand examination by 
the Judgement., But it is quite ridiculous for a man to 
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speak and decide like a genius in things which require 
the most careful investigation by Reason. One does not 
know whether to laugh more at the impostor who spreads 
such a mist round him that we cannot clearly use our 
Judgement and so use our Imagination the more, or at 
the public which naively imagines that his inability to 
cognise clearly and to comprehend the masterpiece be¬ 
fore him arises from new truths crowding in on him in 
such abundance that details (duly weighed definitions 
and accurate examination of fundamental propositions) 
seem but clumsy work. 

§ 48. Of the relation of Genius to Taste 

For judging of beautiful objects as such, taste is 
requisite; but for beautiful art, i.e. for the production 
of such objects, genius is requisite. 

If we consider genius as the talent for beautiful art 
(which the special meaning of the word implies) and 
in this point of view analyse it into the faculties which 
must concur to constitute such a talent, it is necessary 
in the first instance to determine exactly the difference 
between natural beauty, the judging of which requires 
only Taste, and artificial beauty, whose possibility (to 
which reference must be made in judging such an ob¬ 
ject) requires Genius. 

A natural beauty is a beautiful thing; artificial beauty 
is a beautiful representation of a thing. 

In order to judge of a natural beauty as such I need 
not have beforehand a concept of what sort of thing the 
object is to be; i.e. I need not know its material pur¬ 
posiveness (the purpose), but its mere form pleases by 
itself in the act of judging it* without any knowledge 
of the purpose. But if the object is given as a product 
of art, and as such is to be declared beautiful, then. 
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because art always supposes a purpose in the cause 
(and its causality), there must be at bottom in the first 
instance a concept of what the thing is to be. And as 
the agreement of the manifold in a thing with its inner 
destination, its purpose, constitutes the perfection of 
the thing, it follows that in judging of artificial beauty 
the perfection of the thing must be taken into account; 
hut in judging of natural beauty (as such) there is no 
question at all about this.— It is true that in judging 
of objects of nature, especially objects endowed with 
life, e.g. a man or a horse, their objective purposiveness 
also is commonly taken into consideration in judging of 
Uicir beauty; but then the judgement is no longer purely 
aesthetical, i.e. a mere judgement of taste. Nature is 
no longer judged inasmuch as it appears like art, but in 
so far as it is actual (although superhuman) art; and 
the teleological judgement serves as the basis and con¬ 
dition of the aesthetical, as a condition to which the 
latter must have respect. In such a case, e.g. if it is 
said, ‘‘That is a beautiful woman,*' we think nothing else 
than this: nature represents in her figure the purposes 
in view in the shape of a woman's figure. For we must 
look beyond the mere form to a concept, if the object 
is to be thought in such a way by means of a logically 
conditioned aesthetical judgement. 

Beautiful art shows its superiority in this, that it 
describes as beautiful things which may be in nature 
ugly or displeasing. The Furies, diseases, the devasta¬ 
tions of war, etc., may, even regarded as calamitous, be 
described as very beautiful, and even represented in a 
picture. There is only one kind of ugliness which can¬ 
not be represented in accordance with nature, without 
destroying all aesthetical satisfaction and consequently 
artificial beauty; viz. that which excites disgust. For 
in this peculiar sensation, which rests on mere imagina- 
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tion, the object is represented as it were obtruding 
itself for our enjoyment while we strive against it with 
all our might. And the artistic representation of the 
object is no longer distinguished from the nature of 
the object itself in our sensation, and thus it is impossi¬ 
ble that it can be regarded as beautiful. The art of 
sculpture again, because in its products art is almost 
interchangeable with nature, excludes from its creations 
the immediate representation of ugly objects; e.g. it 
represents death by a beautiful genius, the warlike 
spirit by Mars, and permits [all such things] to be 
represented only by an allegory or attribute that has a 
pleasing effect, and thus only indirectly by the aid of 
the interpretation of Reason, and not for the mere 
aesthetical Judgement. 

So much for the beautiful representation of an ob¬ 
ject, which is properly only the form of the presenta¬ 
tion of a concept, and the means by which the latter is 
communicated universally.— But to give this form to 
the product of beautiful art, mere taste is requisite. By 
taste, after he has exercised and corrected it by mani¬ 
fold examples from art or nature, the artist checks his 
work; and after many, often toilsome, attempts to con¬ 
tent taste he finds the form which satisfies him. Hence 
this form is not, as it were, a thing of inspiration or the 
result of a free swing of the mental powers, but of a 
slow and even painful process of imjjrovement, by which 
he seeks to render it adequate to his thought, without 
detriment to the freedom of the play of his powers. 

But taste is merely a judging and not a productive 
faculty; and what is appropriate to it is not therefore 
a work of beautiful art. It may be only a product be¬ 
longing to useful and mechanical art or even to science, 
produced according to definite rules that can be learned 
and must be exactly followed. But the pleasing form 
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that is given to it is only the vehicle of communication^ 
and a mode, as it were, of presenting it, in respect of 
which we remain free to a certain extent, although it is 
combined with a definite purpose. Thus we desire that 
table appointments, a moral treatise, even a sermon^ 
siiould have in themselves this form of beautiful art, 
without it seeming to be sought: but we do not therefore 
call these things works of beautiful art. Under the 
latter class are reckoned a poem, a piece of music, a 
picture gallery, etc.; and in some would-be works of 
beautiful art we find genius without taste, while in 
others we find taste without genius. 

§ 49. Of the faculties of the mind that constitute 
Genius 

We say of certain products of which we expect that 
they should at least in part appear as beautiful art, 
they are without spirit ^; although we find nothing to 
blame in them on the score of taste. A poem may be 
very neat and elegant, but without spirit. A history 
may be exact and well arranged, but without spirit. A 
festal discourse may be solid and at the same time 
elaborate, but without spirit. Conversation is often not 
devoid of entertainment, but yet without spirit: even of 
a woman we say that she is pretty, an agreeable talker, 
and courteous, but without spirit. What then do we 
mean by spirit? 

Spirit, in an aesthetical sense, is the name given to 
the animating principle of the mind. But that wdiereby 
this principle animates the soul, the material which it 
applies to that [purpose], is that which puts the mental 

^ [In English we would rather say “without souV*; but I 
prefer to translate Geist consistently by spirit, to avoid the 
confusion of it with SeeU. Tr.’s noted 
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powers purposively into swing, i.e. into such a play as 
maintains itself and strengthens the [mental] powers in 
their exercise. 

Now I maintain that this principle is no other than 
the faculty of presenting aesthetical Ideas. And by an 
aesthetical Idea I understand that representation of the 
Imagination which occasions much thought without, 
however, any definite thought, i.e. any concept, being 
capable of being adequate to it; it consequently cannot 
be completely compassed and made intelligible bv 
language.— We easily see that it is the counterpart 
(pendant) of a rational Idea, which conversely is a con¬ 
cept to which no intuition (or representation of the 
Imagination) can be adequate. 

The Imagination (as a productive faculty of cogni¬ 
tion) is very powerful in creating another nature, as it 
were, out of the material that actual nature gives it. We 
entertain ourselves with it when experience proves too 
commonplace, and by it we remould experience, always 
indeed in accordance with analogical laws, but yet also 
in accordance with principles which occupy a higher 
place in Reason (laws too whieh are just as natural to 
us as those by which Understanding comprehends em 
pirical nature). Thus we feel our freedom from the law 
of association (which attaches to the empirical employ¬ 
ment of Imagination), so that the material which we 
borrow from nature in accordance with this law can be 
worked up into sometliing different which surpasses 
nature. 

Such representations of the Imagination we may call 
Ideas, partly because they at least strive after some¬ 
thing which lies beyond the bounds of experience, and so 
seek to approximate to a presentation of concepts of 
Reason (intellectual Ideas), thus giving to the latter 
the appearance of objective reality,—but especially be- 
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ciuse no concept can be fully adequate to them as in¬ 
ternal intuitions. The poet ventures to realise to sense, 
rational Ideas of invisible beings, the kingdom of the 
blessed, hell, eternity, creation, etc.; or even if he deals 
with things of which there are examples in experience, 
—e.g. death, envy and all vices, also love, fame, and the 
like,—he tries, by means of Imagination, which emulates 
the play of Reason in its quest after a maximum, to go 
beyond the limits of experience and to present them to 
Sense with a eornpleteness of whieh there is no example 
in nature. It is, properly speaking, in the art of the 
})oet, that the faculty of aesthetical Ideas can manifest 
itself in its full measure. But this faculty, considered in 
itself, is properly only a talent (of the Imagination). 

If now we place under a concept a representation of 
the Imagination belonging to its presentation, but which 
occasions solely by itself more thought than can ever 
be comprehended in a definite concept, and which there¬ 
fore enlarges aesthetically the concept itself in an un¬ 
bounded fashion,—the Imagination is here creative, and 
it brings the faculty of intellectual Ideas (the Reason) 
into movement; i.e. a movement, occasioned by a repre¬ 
sentation, towards more thought (though belonging, no 
doubt, to the concept of the object) than can be grasped 
in the representation or made clear. 

Those forms which do not constitute the presentation 
of a given concept itself but only, as approximate repre¬ 
sentations of the Imagination, express the consequences 
bound up with it and its relationship to other concepts, 
are called (aesthetical) attributes of an object, whose 
concept as a rational Idea cannot be adequately pre¬ 
sented. Thus Jupiter’s eagle with the lightning in its 
claws is an attribute of the mighty king of heaven, as 
the peacock is of its magnificent queen. They do not, 
like logical attributes, represent what lies in our con- 
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cepts of the sublimity and majesty of creation, but 
something different, which gives occasion to the Imagi¬ 
nation to spread itself over a number of kindred repre¬ 
sentations, that arouse more thought than can be 
expressed in a concept determined by words. They fur¬ 
nish an aesthetical Idea, which for that rational Idea 
takes the place of logical presentation; and thus as their 
proper office they enliven the mind by opening out to it 
the prospect into an illimitable field of kindred repre¬ 
sentations. But beautiful art does this not only in the 
case of painting or sculpture (in which the term “at- 
tribute'* is commonly employed): poetry and rhetoric 
also get the spirit that animates their works simply from 
the aesthetical attributes of the object, which accompany 
the logical and stimulate the Imagination, so that it 
thinks more by their aid, although in an undeveloped 
way, than could be comprehended in a concept and 
therefore in a definite form of words. ... [B. 200-1] 

Thus, for example, a certain poet says, in his descrip¬ 
tion of a beautiful morning: 

**The sun arose 
As calm from virtue springs,” 

The consciousness of virtue, even if one only places one¬ 
self in thought in the position of a virtuous man, dif¬ 
fuses in the mind a multitude of sublime and restful 
feelings and a boundless prospect of a joyful future, to 
which no expression measured by a definite concept com¬ 
pletely attains. ^ 

In a word the aesthetical Idea is a representation of 
the Imagination associated with a given concept, which 

^ Perhaps nothing more sublime was ever said and no 
sublimer thought ever expressed than the famous inscription 
on the Temple of Isis (Mother Nature) i ‘T am all that is and 
that was and that shall be, and no mortal hath lifted my 
veil.” . . . [B. 201, N1 
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is bound up with such a multiplicity of partial repre¬ 
sentations in its free employment, that for it no ex¬ 
pression marking a definite concept can be found; and 
such a representation, therefore, adds to a concept much 
ineffable thought, the feeling of which quickens the 
cognitive faculties, and with language, which is the 
mere letter, binds up spirit also. 

The mental powers, therefore, whose union (in a 
certain relation) constitutes genius are Imagination and 
Understanding, In the employment of the Imagination 
for cognition it submits to the constraint of the Under¬ 
standing and is subject to the limitation of being con¬ 
formable to the concept of the latter. On the other 
band, in an aesthetical point of view it is free to fur¬ 
nish unsought, over and above that agreement with a 
concept, abundance of undeveloped material for the 
Understanding; to which the Understanding paid no 
regard in its concept, but which it applies, though not 
objectively for cognition, yet subjectively to quicken 
tlie cognitive powers and therefore also indirectly to 
cognitions. Thus genius properly consists in the happy 
relation [between these faculties], which no science can 
teach and no industry can learn, by which Ideas are 
found for a given concept; and on the other hand, we 
thus find for these Ideas the expression, by means of 
which the subjective state of mind brought about by 
them, as an accompaniment of the concept, can be com¬ 
municated to others. The latter talent is properly 
speaking what is called spirit; for to express the in¬ 
effable element in the state of mind implied by a certain 
representation and to make it universally communicable 
—whether the expression be in speech or painting or 
statuary—this requires a faculty of seizing the quickly 
passing play of Imagination and of unifying it in a con¬ 
cept (which is e\’en on that account original and dis- 
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closes a new rule that could not have been inferred from 
any preceding principles or examples), that can be com¬ 
municated without any constraint of rules. 

If after this analysis we look back to the explana¬ 
tion given above of what is called genius, we find: 
first, that it is a talent for Art, not for Science, in which 
clearly known rules must go beforehand and determine 
the procedure. Secondly, as an artistic talent it pre¬ 
supposes a definite concept of the product, as the pur¬ 
pose, and therefore Understanding; but it also 
presupposes a representation (although an indeterminate 
one) of the material, i.e. of the intuition, for the present¬ 
ment of this concept; and, therefore, a relation between 
the Imagination and the Understanding. Thirdly, it 
shows itself not so much in the accomplishment of the 
proposed purpose in a presentment of a definite concept, 
as in the enunciation or expression of aesthetical Ideas, 
which contain abundant material for that very design; 
and consequently it represents the Imagination as free 
from all guidance of rules and yet as purposive in refer¬ 
ence to the presentment of the given concept. Finally, 
in the fourth place, the unsought undesigned subjective 
purposiveness in the free accordance of the Imagination 
with the legality of the Understanding presupposes such 
a proportion and disposition of these faculties as no 
following of rules, whether of science or of mechanical 
imitation, can bring about, but which only the nature of 
the subject can produce. 

In accordance with these suppositions genius is the 
exemplary originality of the natural gifts of a subject 
in the free employment of his cognitive faculties. In 
this way the product of a genius (as regards what is to 
be ascribed to genius and not to possible learning or 
schooling) is an example, not to be imitated (for then 
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that which in it is genius and constitutes the spirit of 
the work would be lost), but to be followed, by another 
genius; whom it awakens to a feeling of his own orig¬ 
inality and whom it stirs so to exercise his art in free¬ 
dom from the constraint of rules, that thereby a new 
rule is gained for art, and thus his talent shows itself 
to be exemplary. But because a genius is a favourite 
of nature and must be regarded by us as a rare phe¬ 
nomenon, his example produces for other good heads 
a school, i.e. a methodical system of teaching according 
to rules, so far as these can be derived from the peculiar¬ 
ities of the products of his spirit. For such persons 
beautiful art is so far imitation, to which nature through 
the medium of a genius supplied the rule. 

But this imitation becomes a mere aping, if the scholar 
copies everything down to the deformities, which the 
genius must have let pass only because he could not well 
remove them without weakening his Idea. This mental 
characteristic is meritorious only in the case of a genius. 
A certain audacity in expression—and in general many 
a departure from common rules—becomes him well, bat 
it is in no way worthy of imitation; it always remains a 
fault in itself which we must seek to remove, though the 
genius is as it were privileged to commit it, because the 
inimitable rush of his spirit would suffer from over¬ 
anxious carefulness. Mannerism is another kind of 
aping, viz. of mere peculiarity (originality) in general; 
by which a man separates himself as far as possible from 
imitators, without however possessing the talent to be 
at the same time exemplary. — There are indeed in 
general two ways (modi) in which such a man may put 
together his notions of expressing himself; the one is 
called a manner (modus aestheticus), the other a method 
(modus logicus). They differ in this, that the former 
has no other st^mdard than the feelmg of unity in the 
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presentment, but the latter follows definite principles; 
hence the former alone avails for beautiful art. But 
an artistic product is said to show mannerism only when 
the exposition of the artist's Idea is founded on its very 
singularity, and is not made appropriate to the Idea 
itself. The ostentatious (^precieux), contorted, and af¬ 
fected [manner, adopted] to differentiate oneself from 
ordinary persons (though devoid of spirit) is like the 
behaviour of a man of whom we say, that he hears 
himself talk, or who stands and moves about as if he 
were on a stage in order to be stared at; this always 
betrays a bungler. 

§ 50. Of the combination of Taste with Genius in 
the products of beautiful Art 

To ask whether it.is more important for the things 
of beautiful art that Genius or Taste should be dis¬ 
played, is the same as to ask whether in it more de¬ 
pends on Imagination or on Judgement. Now, since in 
respect of the first an art is rather said to be full of 
spirit, but only deserves to be called a beautiful art on 
account of the second; this latter is at least, as its in¬ 
dispensable condition {conditio sine qua non), the most 
important thing to which one has to look in the judging 
of art as beautiful art. Abundance and originality of 
Ideas are less necessary to beauty than the accordance 
of the Imagination in its freedom with the conformity 
to law of the Understanding. For all the abundance of 
the former produces in lawless freedom nothing but 
nonsense; on the other hand, the Judgement is the 
faculty by which it is adjusted to the Understanding. 

Taste, like the Judgement in.general, is the discipline 
(or training) of Genius; it clips its wings closely, and 
makes it cultured and nolished; but, at the same time, 
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it gives guidance as to where and how far it may extend 
itself, if it is to remain purposive. And while it brings 
clearness and order into the multitude of the thoughts, 
it makes the Ideas susceptible of being permanently and, 
at the same time, universally assented to, and capable 
of being followed by others, and of an ever-progressive 
culture. If, then, in the conflict of these two properties 
in a product something must be sacrificed, it should be 
rather on the side of genius; and the Judgement, which 
in the things of beautiful art gives its decision from its 
own proper principles, will rather sacrifice the freedom 
and wealth of the Imagination than permit anything 
prejudicial to the Understanding. 

For beautiful art, therefore. Imagination, Understand¬ 
ing, Spirit, and Taste are requisite} . , . [B. 200- 
228] 


II. DIALECTIC OF THE AESTHETICAL 

JUDGEMENT . . . [B. 229-30] 

[I. The Antinomy of Taste and Its Solution.] 

§ 56. Representation of the antinomy of Taste 

The first commonplace of taste is contained in the 
proposition, with which every tasteless person proposes 
to avoid blame: every one has his own taste. That is 
as much as to say that the determining ground of this 
judgement is merely subjective (gratification or grief), 
and that the judgement has no right to the necessary 
assent of others. 

The second commonplace invoked even by those who 
admit for judgements of taste the right to speak with 

» [N. 206.] 
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validity for every one is: there is no disputing about 
taste. That is as much as to say that the determining 
ground of a judgement of taste may indeed be objective, 
but that it cannot be reduced to definite concepts, and 
that consequently about the judgement itself nothing 
can be decided by proofs, although much may rightly be 
contested. For contesting [quarrelling] and disputing 
[controversy] are doubtless the same in this, that by 
means of the mutual opposition of judgements they seek 
to produce their accordance; but different in that the 
latter hopes to bring this about according to definite 
concepts as determining grounds, and consequently as¬ 
sumes objective concepts as grounds of the judgement. 
But where this is regarded as impracticable, controversy 
is regarded as alike impraeticable. 

We easily see that between these two commonplaces 
there is a proposition wanting, which, though it has not 
passed into a proverb, is yet familiar to every one, viz. 
there may be a quarrel abotit taste (although there can 
be no controversy). But this proposition involves the 
contradictory of the former one. For wherever quar¬ 
relling is permissible, there must be a hope of mutual 
reconciliation; and consequently we can count on grounds 
of our judgement that have not merely private validity, 
and therefore are not merely subjective. And to this 
the proposition, every one has his own taste, is directly 
opposed. 

There emerges therefore in respect of the principle 
of taste the following Antinpmy:— 

(1) Thesis, The judgement of taste is not based 
upon concepts; for otherwise it would admit of con¬ 
troversy (would be determinabje by proofs). 

(2) Antithesis, The judgement of taste is based on 
concepts; for otherwise, despite its diversity, we could 
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not quarrel about it (we could not claim for our judge¬ 
ment the necessary assent of others). 

§ 57. Solution of the antinomy of Taste 

There is no possibility of removing the conflict between 
these principles that underlie every judgement of taste 
(which are nothing else than the two peculiarities of the 
judgement of taste exhibited above in the Analytic), 
except by showing that the concept to which we refer 
the Object in this kind of judgement is not taken in 
the same sense in both maxims of the aesthetical Judge¬ 
ment. This twofold sense or twofold point of view is 
necessary to our transcendental Judgement; but also 
the illusion which arises from the confusion of one with 
the other is natural and unavoidable. 

The judgement of taste must refer to some concept; 
otherwise it could make absolutely no claim to be neces¬ 
sarily valid for every one. But it is not therefore 
capable of being proved from a concept; because a con¬ 
cept may be either determinable or in itself undeter¬ 
mined and undeterminable. The concepts of the Under¬ 
standing are of the former kind; they are determinable 
through predicates of sensible intuition which can cor¬ 
respond to them. But the transcendental rational con¬ 
cept of the supersensible, which lies at the basis of all 
sensible intuition, is of the latter kind, and therefore 
cannot be theoretically determined further. 

Now the judgement of taste is applied to objects of 
Sense, but not with a view of determining a concept of 
them for the Understanding; for it is not a cognitive 
judgement. It is thus only a private judgement, in 
which a singular representation intuitively perceived is 
referred to the feeling of pleasure; and so far would 
be limited as regards its validity to the individual judg- 
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ing. The object is for me an object of satisfaction; by 
others it may be regarded quite differently—every one 
has his own taste. 

Nevertheless there is undoubtedly contained in the 
judgement of taste a wider reference of the representa¬ 
tion of the Object (as well as of the subject), whereon 
we base an extension of judgements of this kind as 
necessary for every one. At the basis of this there must 
necessarily be a concept somewhere; though a concept 
which cannot be determined through intuition. But 
through a concept of this sort we know nothing, and 
consequently it can supply no proof for the judgement 
of taste. Such a concept is the mere pure rational con¬ 
cept of the supersensible wliich underlies the object 
(and also the subject judging it), regarded as an Object 
of sense and thus as phenomenon. For if we do not 
admit such a reference, the claim of the judgement of 
taste to universal validity would not hold good. If the 
concept on which it is based were only a mere confused 
concept of the Understanding, like that of perfection, 
with which we could bring the sensible intuition of the 
Beautiful into correspondence, it would be at least pos¬ 
sible in itself to base the judgement of taste on proofs; 
which contradicts the thesis. 

But all contradiction disappears if I say; the judge¬ 
ment of taste is. based on a concept (viz. the concept of 
the general ground of the subjective purposiveness of 
nature for the Judgement); from which, however, noth¬ 
ing can be known and proved in respect of the Object, 
because it is in itself undeterminable and useless for 
knowledge. Yet at the same time and on that very ac¬ 
count the judgement has validity for every one (though 
of course for each only as a singular judgement imme¬ 
diately accompanying his intuition); because its de¬ 
termining ground lies perhaps in the concept of that 
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which may be regarded as the supersensible substrate of 
humanity. 

The solution of an antinomy only depends on the pos¬ 
sibility of showing that two apparently contradictory 
propositions do not contradict one another in fact, but 
that they may be consistent; although the explanation of 
the possibility of their concept may transcend our cog¬ 
nitive faculties. That this illusion is natural and un¬ 
avoidable by human Reason, and also why it is so, and 
remains so, although it ceases to deceive after the 
analysis of the apparent contradiction, may be thus ex¬ 
plained. 

In the two contradictory judgements we take the con¬ 
cept, on which the universal validity of a judgement 
must be based, in the same sense; and yet we apply to 
it two opposite predicates. In the Thesis we mean that 
the judgement of taste is not based upon determinate 
concepts; and in the Antithesis that the judgement of 
taste is based upon a concept, but an indeterminate one 
(viz, of the supersensible substrate of phenomena). Be¬ 
tween these two there is no contradiction. 

We can do nothing more than remove this conflict 
between the claims and counter-claims of taste. It is 
absolutely impossible to give a definite objective prin¬ 
ciple of taste, in accordance with which its judgements 
could be derived, examined, and established; for then 
the judgement would not be one of taste at all. The 
subjective principle, viz. the indefinite Idea of the super¬ 
sensible in us, can only be put forward as the sole key 
to the puzzle of this faculty whose sources are hidden 
from us: it can be made no further intelligible. 

The proper concept of taste^ that is of a merely re¬ 
flective aesthetical Judgement, lies at the basis of the 
antinomy here exhibited and adjusted. Thus the two 
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apparently contradictory principles are reconciled— 
both can he true; which is sufficient. ... [B. 234-5] 

Hence we see that the removal of the antinomy of 
the aesthetical Judgement takes a course similar to that 
pursued by the Critique in the solution of the antinomies 
of pure theoretical Reason. And thus here, as also in 
the Critique of practical Reason, the antinomies force 
us against our will to look beyond the sensible and to 
seek in the supersensible the point of union for all our 
a 'priori faculties; because no other expedient is left to 
make our Reason harmonious with itself. 

Remark [on Genius.\ 

. . . [B. 235-8] We can consequently explain genius 
as the faculty of aesthetical Ideas; by which at the same 
time ii^i shown the reason why in the products of genius 
it is the nature (of the subject) and not a premeditated 
purpose that gives the rule to the art (of the production 
of the beautiful). For since the beautiful must not be 
judged by concepts, but by the purposive attuning of 
tlie Imagination to agreement with the faculty of con¬ 
cepts in general, it cannot be rule and precept which 
can serve as the subjective standard of that aesthetical 
but unconditioned purposiveness in beautiful art, that 
can rightly claim to please every one. It can only be 
that in the subject which is nature and cannot be brought 
under rules or concepts, i.e. the supersensible substrate 
of all his faculties (to which no concept of the Under¬ 
standing extends), and consequently that with respect 
to which it is the final purpose given by the intelligible 
[part] of our nature to harmonise all our cognitive 
faculties. Thus alone is it p'oTssible that there should 
be a priori at the basis of this purposiveness, for which 
we can prescribe no objective principle, a principle 
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subjective and yet of universal validity. . , . [B. 239- 
48] 

[II. Relation of Beauty to Goodness.] 

§ 42. Of the intellectual interest in the Beautiful 

With the best intentions those persons who refer all 
activities, to which their inner natural dispositions impel 
men, to the final purpose of humanity, viz. the morally 
good, have regarded the taking an interest in the Beau¬ 
tiful in general as a mark of good moral character. But 
it is not without reason that they have been contradicted 
by others who rely on experience; for this shows that 
connoisseurs in taste, not only often but generally, are 
given up to idle, capricious, and mischievous passions, 
and that they could perhaps make less claim th|n others 
to any pre-eminent attachment to moral principles. Thus 
it would seem that the feeling for the Beautiful is not 
only (as actually is the case) specifically different from 
the Moral feeling; but that the interest which can be 
bound up with it is hardly compatible with moral in¬ 
terest, and certainly has no inner affinity therewith. 

Now I admit at once that the interest in the Beautiful 
of Art (under which I include the artificial use of nat¬ 
ural beauties for adornment and so for vanity) furnishes 
no proof whatever of a disposition attached to the 
morally good or even inclined thereto. But on the other 
hand, I maintain that to take an immediate interest in 
the Beauty of Nature (not merely to have taste in judg' 
ing it) is always a mark of a good soul; and that when 
this interest is habitual it at least indicates a frame of 
mind favourable to the moral feeling, if it is voluntarily 
bound up with the contemplation of nature. It is to be 
remembered, however, that I here speak strictly of the 
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beautiful forms of Nature, and I set aside the charms, 
that she is wont to combine so abundantly with them; 
because, though the interest in the latter is indeed im¬ 
mediate, it is only empirical. 

He who by himself (and without any design of com¬ 
municating his observations to others) regards the beau¬ 
tiful figure of a wild flower, a bird, an insect, etc., with 
admiration and love—who would not willingly miss it in 
Nature, although it may bring him some hurt, who still 
less wants any advantage from it —he takes an immedi¬ 
ate and also an intellectual interest in the beauty of 
Nature: i.e. it is not merely the form of the product of 
nature which pleases him, but its very presence pleases 
him, the charms of sense having no share in this pleas¬ 
ure and no purpose whatever being combined with it. 

But it is noteworthy that if we secretly deceived this 
lover of the beautiful by planting in the ground artificial 
flowers (which can be manufactured exactly like natural 
ones), or by placing artificially carved birds on the 
boughs of trees, and he discovered the deceit, the imme¬ 
diate interest that he previously took in them would dis¬ 
appear at once; though, perhaps, a different interest, viz. 
the interest of vanity in adorning his chamber with them 
for the eyes of others, would take its place. This thought 
then must accompany our intuition and reflection on 
beauty, viz. that nature has produced it; and on this 
alone is based the immediate interest that we take in it. 
Otherwise, there remains a mere judgement of taste, 
either devoid of all interest, or bound up with a mediate 
interest, viz. in that it has reference to society; which 
latter [interest] furnishes no certain indications of a 
morally good disposition. 

This superiority of natural ta artificial beauty in that 
it alone arouses an immediate interest, although as re¬ 
gards form the first may be surpassed by the second, har- 
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EDonises with the refined and well-grounded habit of 
thought of all men who liave cultivated their moral feel¬ 
ing. If a man who has taste enough to judge of the 
products of beautiful Art with the greatest accuracy and 
refinement willingly leaves a chamber where are to be 
found those beauties that minister to vanity or to any 
social joys, and turns to the beautiful in Nature in order 
to find, as it were, delight for. his spirit in a train of 
thought that he can never completely evolve, we will re¬ 
gard this choice of his with veneration, and attribute to 
him a beautiful soul, to which no connoisseur or lover [ of 
Art] can lay claim on account of the interest he takes in 
his [artistic] objects.—What now is the difference in 
our estimation of these two different kinds of Objects, 
which in the judgement of mere taste it is hard to com¬ 
pare in point of superiority.^ 

We have a faculty of mere aesthetical Judgement by 
which we judge forms without the aid of concepts, and 
find a satisfaction in this mere act of judgement; this 
we make into a rule for every one, without this judge¬ 
ment either being based on or producing any interest.— 
On the other hand, we have also a faculty of intellectual 
Judgement which determines an a priori satisfaction for 
the mere forms of practical maxims (so far as they are 
in themselves qualified for universal legislation); this 
we make into a law for every one, without our judge¬ 
ment being based on any interest whatever, though in 
this case it produces such an interest. The pleasure or 
pain in the former judgement is called that of taste, in 
the latter, that of moral feeling. 

But it also interests Reason that the Ideas (for which 
in moral feeling it arouses an immediate interest) should 
have objective reality; i.e. that nature should at least 
show a trace or give an indication that it contains in 
itself some ground for assuming a regular agreement of 
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its products with our entirely disinterested satisfaction 
(which we recognise a priori as a law for every one, 
without being able to base it upon proofs). Hence Rea¬ 
son must take an interest in every expression on the part 
of nature of an agreement of this kind. Consequently, 
the mind cannot ponder upon the beauty of Nature 
without finding itself at the same time interested therein. 
But this interest is akin to moral, and he who takes such 
an interest in the beauties of nature can do so only in 
so far as he previously has firmly established his interest 
in the morally good. If, therefore, the beauty of Nature 
interests a man immediately we have reason for at¬ 
tributing to him, at least, a basis for a good moral dis¬ 
position. . . . [B. 180-2] 

§ 59. Of Beauty as the symbol of Morality 

. . . [B. 248-9] All intuitions, which we supply to 
concepts a priori, are . . . either schemata or sym¬ 
bols, of which the former contain direct, the latter indi¬ 
rect, presentations of the concept. The former do this 
demonstratively; the latter by means of an analogy (for 
which we avail ourselves even of empirical intuitions) 
in which the Judgement exercises a double function; 
first applying the concept to the object of a sensible 
intuition, and then applying the mere rule of the reflec¬ 
tion made upon that intuition to a quite different object 
of which the first is only the symbol. Thus a monarchi¬ 
cal state is represented by a living body, if it is gov¬ 
erned by national laws, and by a mere machine (like 
a hand-mill) if governed by an individual absolute will; 
but in both cases only symbolically. For between a 
despotic state and a hand-mill there is, to be sure, no 
similarity; but there is a similarity in the rules accord- 
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ing to which we reflect upon these two things and their 
causality. ... [B. 250] 

Now I say the Beautiful is the symbol of the morally 
Good, and that it is only in this respect (a reference 
which is natural to every man and which every man 
postulates in others as a duty) that it gives pleasure 
with a claim for the agreement of every one else. By 
this the mind is made conscious of a certain ennoblement 
and elevation above the mere sensibility to pleasure re¬ 
ceived through sense, and the worth of others is esti¬ 
mated in accordance with a like maxim of their Judge¬ 
ment. That is the intelligible, to which . . . Taste 
looks; with which our higher cognitive faculties are in 
accord; and without which a downright contradiction 
would arise between their nature and the claims made 
by taste. In this faculty the Judgement does not see 
itself, as in empirical judging, subjected to a heter- 
onomy of empirical laws; it gives the law to itself in 
respect of the objects of so pure a satisfaction, just as 
the Reason does in respect of the faculty of desire. 
Hence, both on account of this inner possibility in the 
subject and of the external possibility of a nature that 
agrees with it, it finds itself to be referred to something 
within the subject as well as without him, something 
which is neither nature nor freedom, but which yet is 
connected with the supersensible ground of the latter. 
In this supersensible ground, therefore, the theoretical 
faculty is bound together in unity with the practical, in 
a way which though common is yet unknown. We shall 
indicate some points of this analogy, while at the same 
time we shall note the differences. 

(1) The beautiful pleases immediately (but only in 
reflective intuition, not, like morality, in its concept). 
(2) It pleases apart from any interest (the morally 
good is indeed necessarily bound up with an interest, 
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though not with one which precedes the judgement upon 
the satisfaction, but with one which is first of all pro¬ 
duced by it). (3) The freedom of the Imagination 
(and therefore of the sensibility of our faculty) is repre¬ 
sented in judging the beautiful as harmonious with the 
conformity to law of the Understanding (in the moral 
judgement the freedom of the will is thought as the 
harmony of the latter with itself according to universal 
laws of Reason). (4) The subjective principle in judg¬ 
ing the beautiful is represented as universal, i.e. as 
valid for every man, though not cognisable through any 
universal concept. (The objective principle of moral¬ 
ity is also expounded as universal, i.e. for every subject 
and for every action of the same subject, and thus as 
cognisable by means of a universal concept). Hence 
the moral judgement is not only susceptible of definite 
constitutive principles, but is possible only by ground¬ 
ing its maxims on these in their universality. . . . 
[B. 252] 


§ 60. Of the method of Taste 

. . . [B. 253-4] The propaedeutic to all beautiful art, 
regarded in the highest degree of its perfection, seems to 
lie, not in precepts, but in the culture of the mental 
powers by means of those elements of knowledge called 
humaniora, probably because humcmity on the one side 
indicates the universal feeling of sympathy, and on the 
other the faculty of being able to communicate univer¬ 
sally our inmost [feelings]. For these properties taken 
together constitute the characteristic social spirit of hu¬ 
manity by which it is distinguished from the limitations 
of animal life. The age and peoples, in which the impulse 
towards a law-abiding social life, by which a people 
becomes a permanent community, contended with the 
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great difficulties presented by the difficult problem of 
uniting freedom (and therefore equality also) with com¬ 
pulsion (rather of respect and submission from a sense 
of duty than of fear)—such an age and such a people 
naturally first found out the art of reciprocal communi¬ 
cation of Ideas between the cultivated and uncultivated 
classes and thus discovered how to harmonise the large¬ 
mindedness and refinement of the former with the nat¬ 
ural simplicity and originality of the latter. In this way 
they first found that mean between the higher culture 
and simple nature which furnishes that true standard 
for taste as a sense common to all men which no uni¬ 
versal rules can supply. 

With difficulty will a later age dispense with those 
models, because it will be always farther from nature; 
and in fine, without having permanent examples before 
it, a concept will liardly be possible, in one and the 
same people, of the happy union of the law-abiding con¬ 
straint of the highest culture with the force and truth 
of free nature which feels its own proper worth. 

Now taste is at bottom a faculty for judging of the 
sensible illustration of moral Ideas (by means of a 
certain analogy involved in our reflection upon both 
these); and it is from this faculty also and from the 
greater susceptibility grounded thereon for the feeling 
arising from the latter (called moral feeling), that the 
pleasure is derived which taste regards as valid for man¬ 
kind in general and not merely for the private feeling 
of each. Hence it appears plain that the true propae¬ 
deutic for the foundation of taste is the development of 
moral Ideas and the culture of the moral feeling; be¬ 
cause it is only when sensibility is brought into agree¬ 
ment with this that genuine taste can assume a definite 
invariable form. 
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as contained in 

Part II of the Critique of Judgement 
I. INTRODUCTION ^ 

IX. Of the Connexion of the Legislation of Understand¬ 
ing with that of Reason by means of the Judge¬ 
ment ^ 

The Understanding legislates a priori for nature as 
an Object of sense—for a theoretical knowledge of it in 
a possible experience. Reason legislates a priori for 
freedom and its peculiar causality; as the supersensible 
in the subject, for an unconditioned practical knowl¬ 
edge. The realm of the natural concept under the one 
legislation and that of the concept of freedom under the 
other are entirely removed from all mutual influence 
which they might have on one another (each according 
to its fundamental laws) by the great gulf that sepa¬ 
rates the supersensible from phenomena. The concept 
of freedom determines nothing in respect of the theo¬ 
retical cognition of nature; and the natural concept de¬ 
termines nothing in respect of the practical laws of 
freedom. So far then it is not possible to throw a 
bridge from the one realm to the other. But although 

^ [Sections I, III and VIII have been omitted. Part of 
Sec. VII appears above pp. 413-4] 

2 [B. 39 ff.] 
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the determining grounds of causality according to the 
concept of freedom (and the practical rules which it 
contains) are not resident in nature, and the sensible 
cannot determine the supersensible in the subject, yet 
this is possible conversely (not, to be sure, in respect of 
the cognition of nature, but as regards the effects of 
the supersensible upon the sensible). This in fact is 
involved in the concept of a causality through freedom, 
the effect of which is to take place in the world according 
to its formal laws. The word cause, of course, when 
used of the supersensible only signifies the ground which 
determines the causality of natural things to an effect 
in accordance with their proper natural laws, although 
harmoniously with the formal principle of the laws of 
Reason. Although the possibility of this cannot be com¬ 
prehended, yet the objection of a contradiction alleged 
to be found in it can be sufficiently answered.^— The 
effect in accordance with the concept of freedom is the 
final purpose which (or its phenomenon in the world of 
sense) ought to exist; and the condition of the possi¬ 
bility of this is presupposed in nature (in the nature of 
the subject as a sensible being, that is, as man). The 

^ One of the various pretended contradictions in this whole 
distinction of the causality of nature from that of freedom 
is this. It is objected that if I speak of obstacles which na¬ 
ture opposes to causality according to (moral) laws of free¬ 
dom or of the assistance it affords, I am admitting an influence 
of the former upon the latter. But if we try to understand 
what has been said, this misinterpretation is very easy to 
avoid. The opposition or assistance is not between nature and 
freedom, but between the former as phenomenon and the 
effects of the latter as phenomena in the world of sense. The 
causality of freedom itself (of pure and practical Reason) 
is the causality of a natural cause subordinated to freedom 
i.e. of the subject considered as man and therefore as phe¬ 
nomenon). The intelligible, which is thought under freedom, 
contains the ground of the determination of this [natural 
cause] in a way not explicable any further (just as that in¬ 
telligible does which constitutes the supersensible substrate of 
nature). 
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Judgement presupposes this a priori and without ref¬ 
erence to the practical; and thus furnishes the mediat¬ 
ing concept between the concepts of nature and that of 
freedom. It makes possible the transition from the 
conformity to law in accordance with the former to the 
final purpose in accordance with the latter^ and this by 
the concept of a purposiveness of nature. For thus is 
cognised the possibility of the final purpose which alone 
can be actualised in nature in harmony with its laws. 

The Understanding by the possibility of its a priori 
laws for nature^ gives a proof that nature is only cog¬ 
nised by us as phenomenon; and implies at the same 
time that it has a supersensible substrate^ though it 
leaves this quite undetermined. The Judgement by its 
a priori principle for the judging of nature according to 
its possible particular laws, makes the supersensible 
substrate (both in us and without us) determinable bp 
means of the intellectual facidty. But the Reason by 
its practical a priori law determines it; and thus the 
Judgement makes possible the transition from tlie realm 
of the concept of nature to that of the concept of 
freedom. 

As regards the faculties of the soul in general, in 
their higher aspect, as containing an antonomy; the 
Understanding is that which contains the constitutive 
principles a priori for the cognitive faculty (the theo¬ 
retical cognition of nature). For the feeling of pleasure 
and pain there is the Judgement, independently of con¬ 
cepts and sensations which relate to the determination 
of the faculty of desire and can thus be immediately 
practical. For the faculty of desire there is the Reason 
which is practical without the mediation of any pleasure 
whatever. It determines for the faculty of desire, as a 
superior faculty, the final pftfpose which carries with 
it the pure intellectual satisfaction in the Object. . . . 
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[B. 41-2] The following table may facilitate the re¬ 
view of all the higher faculties according to their sys¬ 
tematic unity.^ 

All the faculties of the mind 
Cognitive faculties. Faculties of desire. 

Feeling of pleasure and pain. 

Cognitive faculties 

Understanding. Judgement. Reason. 

.A priori principles 

Conformity to law. Purposiveness. Final purpose. 
Application to 

Nature. Art. Freedom. 

IV. Of Judgement as a Faculty legislating a priori,^ 

Judgement in general is the faculty of thinking the 
particular as contained under the Universal. If the 
universal (the rule, the principle, the law) be given, the 
Judgement which subsumes the particular under it (even 
if, as transcendental Judgement, it furnishes a priori 
the conditions in conformity with which subsumption 
under that universal is alone possible) is determinant. 
But if only the particular be given for which the uni¬ 
versal has to be found, the Judgement is merely re¬ 
flective. 

The determinant Judgement only subsumes under 
universal transcendental laws given by the Understand¬ 
ing; the law is marked out for it, a priori, and it has 
therefore no need to seek a law for itself in order to be 
able to subordinate the particular in nature to the uni¬ 
versal.— But the forms of nature are so manifold, and 

1 [Note, B. 42.] 

“ [B. 17 ff.] 
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there are so many modifications of the universal tran¬ 
scendental natural concepts left undetermined by the 
laws given, a priori, by the pure Understanding,—be¬ 
cause these only concern the possibility of a nature in 
general (as an object of sense),—that there must be 
laws for these [forms] also. These, as empirical, may 
be contingent from the point of view of our Understand¬ 
ing, and yet, if they are to be called laws (as the con¬ 
cept of a nature requires), they must be regarded as 
necessary in virtue of a principle of the unity of the 
manifold, though it be unknown to us.— The reflective 
Judgement, which is obliged to ascend from the particu¬ 
lar in nature to the universal, requires on that account 
a principle that it cannot borrow from experience, be¬ 
cause its function is to establish the unity of all em¬ 
pirical principles imder higher ones, and hence to 
establish the possibility of their sj^stematic subordina¬ 
tion. Such a transcendental principle, then, the reflec¬ 
tive Judgement can only give as a law from and to itself. 
It cannot derive it from outside (because then it would 
be the determinant Judgement); nor can it prescribe it 
to nature, because reflection upon the laws of nature 
adjusts itself by nature, and not nature by the condi¬ 
tions according to which we attempt to arrive at a con¬ 
cept of it which is quite contingent in respect of these. 

This principle can be no other than the following: 
As universal laws of nature have their ground in our 
Understanding, which prescribes them to nature (al¬ 
though only according to the universal concept of it as 
nature); so particular empirical laws, in respect of 
what is in them left undetermined by these universal 
laws, must be considered in accordance with such a 
unity as they would have if an Understanding (although 
not our Understanding) had furnished them to our cog¬ 
nitive faculties, so as to make possible a system of ex- 
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perience, according to particular laws of nature. Not 
as if, in this way, such an Understanding must be as¬ 
sumed as actual (for it is only our reflective Judgement 
to which this Idea serves as a principle—for reflecting, 
not for determining); but this faculty thus gives a law 
only to itself and not to nature. 

Now the concept of an Object, so far as it contains 
the ground of the actuality of this Object, is the pur¬ 
pose; and the agreement of a thing with that constitu¬ 
tion of things, which is only possible according to pur¬ 
poses, is called the purposiveness of its form. Thus 
the principle of Judgement, in respect of the form of 
things of nature under empirical laws generally, is the 
purposiveness of nature in its manifoldness. That is, 
nature is represented by means of this concept, as if an 
Understanding contained the ground of the unity of the 
manifold of its empirical laws. 

The purposiveness of nature is therefore a particular 
concept, a priori, which has its origin solely in the reflec¬ 
tive Judgement. For we cannot ascribe to natural prod¬ 
ucts anything like a reference of nature in them to 
purposes; we can only use this concept to reflect upon 
such products in respect of the connexion of phe¬ 
nomena which is given in nature according to empirical 
laws. This concept is also quite dilferent from practi¬ 
cal purposiveness (in human art or in morals), though 
it is certainly thought according to the analogy of these 
last. 

V. The Principle of the formal Purposiveness of Nature 
is a Transcendental Principle of Judgement*^ 

. . . [B. 20-1] That the concept of a purposiveness 
of nature belongs to transcendental principles can be 

' [B. 20 ff.] 
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sufficiently seen from the maxims of the Judgement, 
which lie at the basis of the investigation of nature a 
frioTi, and yet do not go further than the possibility of 
experience, and consequently of the cognition of na¬ 
ture—not indeed nature in general, but nature as deter¬ 
mined through a variety of particular laws. These 
maxims present themselves in the course of this sci¬ 
ence often enough, though in a scattered way, as sen¬ 
tences of metaphysical wisdom, whose necessity we can¬ 
not demonstrate from concepts. “Nature takes the 
shortest way (lex parsimoniae); at the same time it 
makes no leaps, either in the course of its changes or in 
the juxtaposition of specifically different forms (lex 
continui in natura); its great variety in empirical laws 
is yet unity under a few principles (principia praeter 
necessitatem non sunt multiplicand a )(* etc. 

If we propose to set forth the origin of these funda¬ 
mental propositions and try to do so by the psychologi¬ 
cal method, we violate their sense. For they do not tell 
us what happens, i.e, by what rule our cognitive powers 
actually operate, and how we judge, but how we ought 
to judge; and this logical objective necessity does not 
emerge if the principles are merely empirical. Hence 
that purposiveness of nature for our cognitive faculties 
and their use, which is plainly apparent from them, is 
a transcendental principle of judgements, and needs 
therefore also a Transcendental Deduction, by means 
of which the ground for so judging must be sought in 
the sources of cognition a priori. 

We find in the grounds qf the possibility of an ex¬ 
perience in the very first place something necessary, 
viz. the universal laws without which nature in general 
(as an object of sense) cannot be thought; and these 
rest upon the Categories, applied to the formal condi¬ 
tions of all intuition possible for us, so far as it is also 
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given a priori. Now under these laws the Judgement is 
determinant, for it has nothing to do but to subsume 
under given laws. For example, the Understanding 
says that every change has its cause (universal law of 
nature); the transcendental Judgement has nothing fur¬ 
ther to do than to supply a priori the condition of sub¬ 
sumption under the concept of the Understanding placed 
before it, i.e. the succession [in time] of the determina¬ 
tions of one and the same thing. For nature in genera] 
(as an object of possible experience) that law is cog¬ 
nised as absolutely necessary.— But now the objects 
of empirical cognition are determined in many other 
ways than by that formal time-condition, or, at least as 
far as we can judge a priori, are determinable. . . . 
[B. 23] 

We must therefore think in nature, in respect of its 
merely empirical laws, a possibility of infinitely various 
empirical laws, which are, as far as our insight goes, 
contingent (cannot be cognised a priori), and in respect 
of which we judge nature, according to empirical laws 
and the possibility of the unity of experience (as a sys¬ 
tem according to empirical laws), to be contingent. But 
such a unity must be necessarily presupposed and as¬ 
sumed, for otherwise there would be no thoroughgoing 
connexion of empirical cognitions in a whole of experi¬ 
ence. The universal laws of nature no doubt furnish 
such a connexion of things according to their kind as 
things of nature in general, but not specifically, as such 
particular beings of nature. Hence the Judgement 
must assume for its special use this principle a priori, 
that what in the particular (empirical) laws of nature 
is from the human point of view contingent, yet con¬ 
tains a unity of law in the combination of its manifold 
into an experience possible in itself—a unity not indeed 
to be fathomed by us, but yet thinkable. Consequently 
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as the unity of law in a combination, which we cognise 
as contingent in itself, although in conformity with a 
necessary design (a need) of Understanding, is repre¬ 
sented as the purposiveness of Objects (here of nature) ; 
so must the Judgement, which in respect of things under 
possible (not yet discovered) empirical laws is merely 
reflection, think of nature in respect of the latter ac¬ 
cording to a principle of purposiveness for our cogni¬ 
tive faculty, which then is expressed in the above max¬ 
ims of the Judgement. This transcendental concept of 
a purposiveness of nature is neither a natural concept 
nor a concept of freedom, because it ascribes nothing to 
the Object (of nature), but only represents the pecu¬ 
liar way in which we must proceed in reflection upon the 
objects of nature in reference to a thoroughly con- 
'lected experience, and is consequently a subjective 
principle (maxim) of the Judgement. Hence, as if it 
\vere a lucky chance favouring our design, we are re¬ 
joiced (properly speaking, relieved of a want), if we 
meet with such systematic unity under merely empirical 
laws; although we must necessarily assume that there is 
such a unity without our comprehending it or being 
able to prove it. 

In order to convince ourselves of the correctness of 
this Deduction of the concept before us, and the neces¬ 
sity of assuming it as a transcendental principle of cog¬ 
nition, just consider the magnitude of the problem. The 
problem, which lies a priori in our Understanding, is to 
make a connected experience out of given perceptions 
of a nature containing at all events an infinite variety 
of empirical laws. The Understanding is, no doubt, in 
possession a priori of universal laws of nature, without 
which nature could not be an object of experience; but 
it needs in addition a certain order of nature in its par¬ 
ticular rules, which can only be empirically known and 
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which are, as regards the Understanding, contingent. 
These rules, without which we could not proceed from 
the universal analogy of a possible experience in gen¬ 
eral to the particular, must be thought by it as laws 
(i.e. as necessary), for otherwise they would not consti¬ 
tute an order of nature although their necessity can 
never be cognised or comprehended by it. Although, 
therefore, the Understanding can determine nothing a 
priori in respect of Objects, it must, in order to trace 
out these empirical so-called laws, place at the basis of 
all reflection upon Objects an a priori principle, viz. 
that a cognisable order of nature is possible in accord¬ 
ance with these laws. . . . [B. 25-6] 

The Judgement has therefore also in itself a prin¬ 
ciple a priori of the possibility of nature, but only in a 
subjective aspect; by which it prescribes, not to nature 
(autonomy), but to itself (heautonomy) a law for its 
reflection upon nature. This we might call the laxv of 
the specification of nature in respect of its empirical 
laws. The Judgement does not cognise this a priori in 
nature, but assumes it on behalf of a natural order cog¬ 
nisable by our Understanding in the division which it 
makes of the universal laws of nature when it wishes 
to subordinate to these the variety of particular laws. 
If then we say that nature specifies its universal laws 
according to the principles of purposiveness for our cog¬ 
nitive faculty, i.e. in accordance with the necessary busi¬ 
ness of the human Understanding of finding the uni¬ 
versal for the particular which perception offers it, and 
again of finding connexion for the diverse (which how¬ 
ever is a universal for each species) in the unity of a 
principle,—we thus neither prescribe to nature a law, 
nor do we learn one from it by observation (although 
such a principle may be confirmed by this means). For 
it is not a principle of the determinant but merely of 
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the reflective Judgement We only require that, be 
nature disposed as it may as regards its universal laws, 
investigation into its empirical laws may be carried on 
in accordance with that principle and the maxims 
founded thereon, because it is only so far as that holds 
that we can make any progress with the use of our 
Understanding in experience, or gain knowledge. 

VI. Of the Combination of the Feeling of Pleasure with 
the Concept of the Purposiveness of Nature} 

. . . [B. 27-8] So far as we can see, it is contingent 
that the order of nature according to its particular laws, 
in all its variety and heterogeneity possibly at least 
transcending our comprehension, should be actually con¬ 
formable to these [laws]. The discovery of this 
[order] is the business of the Understanding which is 
designedly borne towards a necessary purpose, viz. the 
bringing of unity of principles into nature, which pur¬ 
pose then the Judgement must ascribe to nature, be¬ 
cause the Understanding cannot here prescribe any law 
to it. 

The attainment of that design is bound up with the 
feeling of pleasure, and since the condition of this at¬ 
tainment is a representation a priori ,—as here a princi¬ 
ple for the reflective Judgement in general,—therefore 
the feeling of pleasure is determined by a ground a 
priori and valid for every man, and that merely by the 
reference of the Object to the cognitive faculty, the 
concept of purposiveness here not having the least ref¬ 
erence to the faculty of desire. It is thus quite dis¬ 
tinguished from all practical purposiveness of nature. 

In fact, although from the agreement of perceptions 
with laws in accordance with universal natural concepts 

^ [B. 27 ff J 
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(the categories), we do not and cannot find in ourselves 
the slightest effect upon the feeling of pleasure, because 
the Understanding necessarily proceeds according to 
its nature without any design; yet, on the other hand, 
the discovery that two or more empirical heterogeneous 
laws of nature may be combined under one principle 
comprehending them both, is the ground of a very 
marked pleasure, often even of an admiration, which 
does not cease, though we may be already quite fa¬ 
miliar with the objects of it. We no longer find, it is 
true, any marked pleasure in the comprehensibility of 
nature and in the unity of its divisions into genera and 
species, whereby are possible all empirical concepts, 
through which we cognise it according to its particular 
laws. But this pleasure has certainly been present at 
one time, and it is only because the commonest experi¬ 
ence would be impossible without it that it is gradually 
confounded with mere cognition and no longer arrests 
particular attention. There is then something in our 
judgements upon nature which makes us attentive to 
its purposiveness for our Understanding—an endeavour 
to bring, where possible, its dissimilar laws under higher 
ones, though still always empirical—and thus, if suc¬ 
cessful, makes us feel pleasure in that harmony of these 
with our cognitive faculty, which harmony we regard 
as merely contingent. On the other hand, a representa¬ 
tion of nature would altogether displease, by which it 
should be foretold to us that in the smallest investiga¬ 
tion beyond the commonest experience we should meet 
with a heterogeneity of its laws, which would make the 
union of its particular laws under universal empirical 
laws impossible for our Understanding. For this would 
contradict the principle of the subjectively-purposive 
specification of nature in its genera, and also of our 
reflective Judgement in respect of such principle. 
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This presupposition of the Judgement is, however, at 
the same time so indeterminate as to how far that ideal 
purposiveness of nature for our eognitive faeulty should 
be extended, that if we were told that a deeper or wider 
knowledge of nature derived from observation must 
lead at last to a variety of laws, which no human Un¬ 
derstanding could reduce to a principle, we should at 
once acquiesce. But still we more gladly listen to one 
who offers hope that the more we know nature inter¬ 
nally, and can compare it with external members now 
unknown to us, the more simple shall we find it in its 
principles, and that the further our experience reaches 
the more uniform shall we find it amid the apparent 
heterogeneity of its empirical laws. For it is a mandate 
of our Judgement to proceed according to the principle 
of the harmony of nature with our cognitive faculty so 
far as that reaches, without deciding (because it is not 
the determinant Judgement which gives us this rule) 
w’hether or not it is bounded anywhere. For although 
in respect of the rational use of our cognitive faculty 
we can determine such bounds, this is not possible in the 
empirical field. 

II. ANALYTIC OF THE TELEOLOGICAL 
JUDGEMENT 

§61. Of the objective purposiveness of Nature^ 

. . . [B. 259] That the things of nature serve one 
another as means to purposes, and that their possibility 
is only completely intelligible through this kind of 
causality—for this we have absolutely no ground in the 
universal Idea of nature, as the complex of the objects 
of sense. In the above-mentioned case, the represen- 
^ [Cf. B- 269 ff.J 
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tation of things, because it is something in ourselves, can 
be quite well thought a priori as suitable and useful for 
the internally purposive determination of our cognitive 
faculties; but that purposes, which neither are our own 
nor belong to nature (for we do not regard nature as 
an intelligent being), could or should constitute a par¬ 
ticular kind of causality, at least a quite special con¬ 
formity to law—this we have absolutely no a priori 
reason for presuming. Yet more, experience itself can¬ 
not prove to us the actuality of this; there must then 
have preceded a rationalising subtlety which only sport¬ 
ively introduces the concept of purpose into the nature 
of things, but which does not derive it from Objects or 
from their empirical cognition. To this latter it is of 
more service to make nature comprehensible according 
to analogy with the subjective ground of the connexion 
of our representations, than to cognise it from objective 
grounds. 

Further, objective purposiveness, as a principle of the 
possibility of things of nature, is so far removed from 
necessary connexion with the concept of nature, that it 
is much oftener precisely that upon which one relies to 
prove the contingency of nature and of its form. When, 
e.g. we adduce the structure of a bird, the hollowness of 
its bones, the disposition of its wings for motion and 
of its tail for steering, etc., we say that all this is con¬ 
tingent in the highest degree according to the mere 
nexus effectivus of nature, without calling in the aid of 
a particular kind of causality, namely that of purpose 
(nexus finalis), In other words, nature, considered as 
mere mechanism, could have produced its forms in a 
thousand other ways without stumbling upon the unity 
which is in accordance with such a principle. It is 
not in the concept of nature but quite apart from it that 
we can hope to find the least ground a priori-for this. 
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Nevertheless the teleological act of judgement is 
riglitly brought to bear, at least problematically, upon 
the investigation of nature; but only in order to bring 
it under principles of observation and inquiry according 
to the cmalogy with the causality of purpose, without any 
pretence to explain it thereby. It belongs therefore to 
the reflective and not to the determinant judgement. 
The concept of combinations and forms of nature in 
accordance with purposes is then at least one principle 
more for bringing its phenomena under rules where the 
laws of simply mechanical causality do not suflice. For 
we bring in a teleological ground, where we attribute 
causality in respect of an Object to the concept of an 
Object, as if it were to be found in nature (not in our¬ 
selves) ; or rather when we represent to ourselves the 
possibility of the Object after the analogy of that caus¬ 
ality which we experience in ourselves, and consequently 
think nature technically as through a special faculty. 
If we did not ascribe to it such a method of action, its 
causality would have to be represented as blind mecha¬ 
nism. If, on the contrary, we supply to nature causes 
acting designedly, and consequently place at its basis 
teleology, not merely as a regulative principle for the 
mere judging of phenomena, to which nature can be 
thought as subject in its particular laws, but as a con¬ 
stitutive principle of the derivation of its products from 
their causes; then would the concept of a natural pur¬ 
pose no longer belong to the reflective but to the deter¬ 
minant Judgement. Then, in fact, it would not belong 
specially to the Judgement (like the concept of beauty 
regarded as formal subjective purposiveness), but as a 
rational concept it would introduce into natural science 
a new causality, which we only borrow from ourselves 
and ascribe to other beings, without meaning to assume 
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them to be of the same kind with ourselves. ... [B. 
262-8] 

§ 63. Of the relative, as distinguished from the inner, 
'purposiveness of Nature 

Experience leads our Judgement to the concept of an 
objective and material purposiveness, i.e, to the concept 
of a purpose of nature, only when ^ we have to judge 
of a relation of cause to effect which we find ourselves 
able to apprehend as legitimate only by presupposing 
the Idea of the effect of the causality of the cause as 
the fundamental condition, in the cause, of the possibil¬ 
ity of the effect. This can take place in two ways. We 
may regard the effect directly as an art product, or only 
as material for the art of other possible natural beings; 
in other words, either as a purpose or as a means to¬ 
wards the purposive employment of other causes. This 
latter purposiveness is called utility (for man) or mere 
advantage (for other creatures), and is merely rela¬ 
tive; while the former is an inner purposiveness of the 
natural being. . . . [B. 268-9] 

To give an example of the advantageousness of cer¬ 
tain natural things as means for other creatures (if we 
suppose them to be means), no soil is more suitable to 
pine trees than a sandy soil. Now the deep sea, before 
it withdrew from the land, left behind large tracts of 
sand in our northern regions, so that on this soil, so 
unfavourable for all cultivation, widely extended pine 
forests were enabled to grow, for the unreasoning de¬ 
struction of which we frequently blame our ancestors. 
We may ask if this original deposit of tracts of sand 
was a purpose of nature for the benefit of the possible 
pine forests.^ So much is clear, that if we regard this 
1 [Note, B. 268.] 
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as a purpose of nature, we must also regard the sand as 
a relative purpose, in reference to which the ocean 
strand and its withdrawal were means: for in the series 
of the mutually subordinated members of a purposive 
combination, every member must be regarded as a pur¬ 
pose (though not as a final purpose), to which its proxi¬ 
mate cause is the means. So too if cattle, sheep, horses, 
etc., are to exist, there must be grass on the earth, but 
there must also be saline plants in the desert if camels 
are to thrive; and again these and other herbivorous ani¬ 
mals must be met with in numbers if there are to be 
wolves, tigers, and lions. Consequently the objective 
purposiveness, wliich is based upon advantage, is not 
an objective purposiveness of things in themselves; as 
if the sand could not be conceived for itself as an ef¬ 
fect of a cause, viz. the sea, without attributing to the 
latter a purpose, and regarding the effect, namely, the 
sand, as a work of art. It is a merely relative pur¬ 
posiveness contingent upon the thing to which it is 
ascribed; and although in the examples we have cited, 
the different kinds of grass are to be judged as in 
themselves organised products of nature, and conse¬ 
quently as artificial, yet are they to be regarded, in ref¬ 
erence to the beasts which feed upon them, as mere raw 
material. 

But above all, though man, through the freedom of his 
causality, finds certain natural things of advantage for 
his designs—designs often foolish, such as using the 
variegated plumage of birds to adorn his clothes, or col¬ 
oured earths and the juices of plants for painting his 
face; often again reasonable as when the horse is used 
for riding, the ox or (as in Minorca) the ass or pig for 
ploughing—yet we cannot even here assume a relative 
natural purpose. For his Reason knows how to give 
things a conformity with his own arbitrary fancies for 
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which he was not at all predestined by nature. Only, 
if we assume that men are to live upon the earth, then 
the means must be there without which they could not 
exist as animals, and even as rational animals (in how¬ 
ever low a degree of rationality); and thereupon those 
natural things, which are indispensable in this regard, 
must be considered as natural purposes. 

We can. hence easily see that external purposiveness 
(advantage of one thing in respect of others) can be 
regarded as an external natural purpose only under the 
condition, that the existence of that [being], to which it 
is immediately or distantly advantageous, is in itself a 
purpose of nature. Since that can never be completely 
determined by mere contemplation of nature, it follows 
that relative purposiveness, although it hypothetically 
gives indications of natural purposes, yet justifies no 
absolute teleological judgement. 

Snow in cold countries protects the crops from the 
frost; it makes human intercourse easier (by means of 
sleighs). The Laplander finds in his country animals 
by whose aid this intercourse is brought about, i.e. rein¬ 
deer, who find sufficient sustenance in a dry moss which 
they have to scratch out for themselves from under the 
snow, and who are easily tamed and readily permit 
themselves to be deprived of that freedom in which they 
could have remained if they chose. For other people 
in the same frozen regions marine animals afford rich 
stores; in addition to the food and clothing which are 
thus supplied, and the wood which is floated in by the 
sea to their dwellings, these marine animals provide 
material for fuel by which their huts are warmed. Here 
is a wonderful concurrence of many references of na¬ 
ture to one purpose; and all this applies to the cases 
of the Greenlander, the Lapp, the Samoyede, the in¬ 
habitant of Yakutsk, etc. But then we do not see why, 
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generally, men must live there at all. Therefore to say 
that vapour falls out of the atmosphere in the form of 
snow, that the sea has its currents which float down 
wood that has grown in warmer lands, and that there 
are in it great sea monsters filled with oil, because the 
idea of advantage for certain poor creatures is funda¬ 
mental for the cause which collects all these natural 
products, would be a very venturesome and. arbitrary 
judgement. . . . [B. 272] 

§ 64. Of the peculiar character of things as 
natural purposes 

In order to see that a thing is only possible as a pur¬ 
pose, that is, to be forced to seek the causality of its 
origin not in the mechanism of nature but in a cause 
whose faculty of action is determined through concepts, 
it is requisite that its form be not possible according to 
mere natural laws, i.e. laws which can be cognised by 
us through the Understanding alone when applied to 
objects of Sense; but that even the empirical knowl¬ 
edge of it as regards its cause and effect presupposes 
concepts of Reason. This contingency of its form in all 
empirical natural laws in reference to Reason affords a 
ground for regarding its causality as possible only 
through Reason. For Reason, which must cognise the 
necessity of every form of a natural product in order 
to comprehend even the conditions of its genesis, can¬ 
not assume such [natural] necessity in that particular 
given form. The causality of its origin is then referred 
to the faculty of acting in accordance with purposes (a 
will); and the Object which can only thus be repre¬ 
sented as possible is represented as a purpose. 

If in a seemingly uninhabited country a man per¬ 
ceived a geometrical figure, say a regular hexagon, in- 
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scribed on the sand, his reflection busied with such a 
concept would attribute, although obscurely, the unity 
in the principle of its genesis to Reason, and conse¬ 
quently would not regard as a ground of the possibility 
of such a shape the sand, or the neighbouring sea, or the 
winds, or beasts with familiar footprints, or any other 
irrational cause. For the chance against meeting with 
such a concept, which is only possible through Reason, 
would seem so infinitely great, that it would be just as 
if there were no natural law, no cause in the mere me¬ 
chanical working of nature capable of producing it; 
but as if only the concept of such an Object, as a con¬ 
cept which Reason alone can supply and with which it 
can compare the thing, could contain the causality for 
such an effect. This then would be regarded as a pur¬ 
pose, but as a product of art, not as a natural purpose 
(vestigium hominis video). 

But in order to regard a thing cognised as a nat¬ 
ural product as a purpose also—consequently as a nat¬ 
ural purpose, if this is not a contradiction—something 
more is required. I would say provisionally: a thing 
exists as a natural purpose, if it is, although in a double 
sense, both cause and effect of itself. For herein lies a 
causality the like of which cannot be combined with the 
mere concept of a nature without attributing to it a 
purpose; it can certainly be thought without contradic¬ 
tion, but cannot be comprehended. We shall elucidate 
the determination of this Idea of a natural purpose by 
an example, before we analyse it completely. 

In the first place, a tree generates another tree ac¬ 
cording to a known natural law. But the tree produced 
is of the same genus; and so it produces itself generi- 
cally. On the one hand, as effect it is continually self- 
produced; on the other hand, as cause it continually 
produces itself, and so nerpetuates itself generically. 
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Secondly, a tree produces itself as an individual. 
This kind of effect no doubt we call growth; but it is 
quite different from any increase according to mechanical 
laws, and is to be reckoned as generation, though under 
another name. The matter that the tree incorporates it 
previously works up into a specifically peculiar quality, 
which natural mechanism external to it cannot supply; 
and thus it develops itself by aid of a material which, 
as compounded, is its own product. No doubt, as re¬ 
gards the constituents got from nature without, it must 
only be regarded as an educt; but yet in the separation 
and recombination of this raw material we see such an 
originality in the separating and formative faculty of 
this kind of natural being, as is infinitely beyond the 
reach of art, if the attempt is made to reconstruct such 
vegetable products out of elements obtained by their dis¬ 
section or material supplied by nature for their sus¬ 
tenance. 

Thirdly, each part of a tree generates itself in such a 
way that the maintenance of any one part depends recip¬ 
rocally on the maintenance of the rest. A bud of one 
tree engrafted on the twig of another produces in the 
alien stock a plant of its own kind, and so also a scion 
engrafted on a foreign stem. Hence we may regard 
each twig or leaf of the same tree as merely engrafted 
or inoculated into it, and so as an independent tree at¬ 
tached to another and parasitically nourished by it. At 
the same time, while the leaves are products of the tree 
they also in turn give support to it; for the repeated 
defoliation of a tree kills it, and its growth thus depends 
on the action of the leaves upon the stem. The self-help 
of nature in case of injury in the vegetable creation, 
when the want of a part that’is necessary for the main¬ 
tenance of its neighbours is supplied by the remaining 
parts; and the abortions or malformations in growth, in 
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which certain parts, on account of casual defects or 
hindrances, form themselves in a new way to maintain 
what exists, and so produce an anomalous creature, I 
shall only mention in passing, though they are among 
the most wonderful properties of organised creatures. 

§ 65. Things regarded as natural purposes are 
organised beings 

According to the character alleged in the preceding 
section, a thing, which, though a natural product, is to 
be cognised as only possible as a natural purpose, must 
bear itself alternately as cause and as effect. This, 
however, is a somewhat inexact and indeterminate ex¬ 
pression which needs derivation from a determinate con¬ 
cept. . . . [B. 276] 

For a thing to be a natural purpose in the -first place 
it is requisite that its parts (as regards their being and 
their form) are only possible through their reference to 
the whole. For the thing itself is a purpose and so is 
comprehended under a concept or an Idea which must 
determine a priori all that is to be contained in it. But 
so far as a thing is only thought as possible in this way, 
it is a mere work of art; i.e. a product of one rational 
cause distinct from the matter (of the parts), whose 
causality (in the collection and combination of the 
parts) is determined through its Idea of a whole pos¬ 
sible by their means (and consequently not through ex¬ 
ternal nature). 

But if a thing as a natural product is to involve in 
itself and in its internal possibility a reference to pur¬ 
poses,—i.e. to be possible only as a natural purpose, and 
without the causality of the concepts of rational beings 
external to itself,—^then it is requisite secondly that its 
parts should so combine in the unity of a whole that 
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they are reciprocally cause and effect of each other's 
form. Only in this way can the Idea of the whole con¬ 
versely (reciprocally) determine the form and combina¬ 
tion of all the parts; not indeed as cause—for then it 
would be an artificial product—but as the ground of 
cognition^ for him who is judging it, of the systematic 
unity and combination of all the manifold contained in 
the given material. 

For a body then which is to be judged in itself and its 
internal possibility as a natural purpose, it is requisite 
that its parts mutually depend upon each other both as 
to their form and their combination, and so produce a 
whole by their own causality; while conversely the con¬ 
cept of the whole may be regarded as its cause according 
to a principle (in a being possessing a causality accord¬ 
ing to concepts adequate to such a product). In this 
case then the connexion of effective causes may be 
judged as an effect through final causes. 

In such a product of nature every part not only ex¬ 
ists by means of the other parts, but is thouglit as exist¬ 
ing for the sake of the others and the whole, that is as 
an (organic) instrument. Thus, however, it might be 
an artificial instrument, and so might be represented only 
as a purpose that is possible in general; but also its 
parts are all organs reciprocally producing each other. 
This can never be the case with artificial instruments, 
but only with nature which supplies all the material for 
the instruments (even for those of art). Only a product 
of such a kind can be called a natural purpose, and this 
because it is an organised and self-organising being. 

In a watch one part is the instrument for moving the 
other parts, but the wheel is not the effective cause of 
the production of the others; no doubt one part is for 
the sake of the others, but it does not exist by their 
means. In this case the producing cause of the parts 
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and of their form is not contained in the nature (of the 
material), but is external to it in a being which can 
produce effects according to Ideas of a whole possible 
by means of its causality. Hence a watch wheel does 
not produce other wheels, still less does one watch pro¬ 
duce other watches, utilising (organising) foreign ma¬ 
terial for that purpose; hence it does not replace of it¬ 
self parts of which it has been deprived, nor does it 
make good what is lacking in a first formation by the 
addition of the missing parts, nor if it has gone out of 
order does it repair itself—all of which, on the con¬ 
trary, we may expect from organised nature.— An or¬ 
ganised being is then not a mere machine, for that has 
merely moving power, but it possesses in itself forma¬ 
tive power of a self-propagating kind which it commu¬ 
nicates to its materials though they have it not of them¬ 
selves ; it organises them, in fact, and this cannot be ex¬ 
plained by the mere meelianical faculty of motion. 

We say of nature and its faculty in organised prod¬ 
ucts far too little if we describe it as an analog on of 
art; for this suggests an artificer (a rational being) ex¬ 
ternal to it. Much rather does it organise itself and its 
organised products in every species, no doubt after one 
general pattern but yet with suitable deviations, which 
self-preservation demands according to circumstances. 
. . . [B. 279] To speak strictly . . . the organisa¬ 
tion of nature has in it nothing analogous to any causal¬ 
ity we know.^ Beauty in nature can be rightly described 
as an analogon of art, because it is ascribed to objects 
only in reference to reflection upon their external aspect, 
and consequently only on account of the form of their 
external surface. But internal natural perfection, as it 
belongs to those things which are only possible as no<- 
ural purposes, and are therefore called organised beingS; 

^ [Note, B. 279.]. 
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is not analogous to any physical, i.e. natural, faculty 
known to us; nay even, regarding ourselves as, in the 
widest sense, belonging to nature, it is not even think¬ 
able or explicable by means of any exactly fitting 
analogy to human art. . . . [B. 280] 

Organised beings are then the only beings in nature 
whicli, considered in themselves and apart from any 
relation to other things, can be thought as possible only 
as purposes of nature. Hence tliey first alford objec¬ 
tive reality to the concept of a purpose of nature, as 
distinguished from a practical purpose; and so they give 
to the science of nature the basis for a teleology, i.e. 
a mode of judgement about natural Objects according to 
a special pr nciple which otherwise we should in no 
way be justified in introducing (because we cannot see a 
priori the possibility of this kind of causality). 

§ 66. Of the principle of judging of internal 
purposiveness in organised beings 

This principle, which is at the same time a definition, 
is as follows: An organised product of nature is one in 
which every part is reciprocally purpose [ end] and 
means. In it nothing is vain, without purpose, or to be 
ascribed to a blind mechanism of nature. 

This principle, as regards its occasion, is doubtless 
derived from experience, viz. from that methodised ex¬ 
perience called observation; but on account of the uni¬ 
versality and necessity which it ascribes to such pur¬ 
posiveness it cannot rest solely on empirical grounds, 
but must have at its basis an a priori principle, although 
it be merely regulative and. these purposes lie only in 
the idea of the judging [subject] and not in an effec¬ 
tive cause. We may therefore describe the aforesaid 
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principle as a maxim for judging of the internal pur¬ 
posiveness of organised beings. 

It is an acknowledged fact that the dissectors of 
plants and animals, in order to investigate their struc¬ 
ture and to find out the reasons, why and for what end 
such parts, such a disposition and combination of parts, 
and just such an internal form have been given them, as¬ 
sume as indisputably necessary the maxim that nothing 
in such a creature is vain; just as they lay down as the 
fundamental proposition of the universal science of na¬ 
ture, that notlimg happens by chance. In fact, they 
can as little free themselves from this teleological propo¬ 
sition as from the universal physical proposition; for as 
without the latter we should have no experience at all, 
so without the former we should have no guiding thread 
for the observation of a species of natural things which 
we have thought teleologically under the concept of nat¬ 
ural purposes. 

Now this concept brings the Reason into a quite dif¬ 
ferent order of things from that of a mere mechanism of 
nature, which is no longer satisfying here. An Idea is 
to be the ground of the possibility of the natural prod¬ 
uct. But because this is an absolute unity of represen¬ 
tation, instead of the material being a plurality of things 
that can supply by itself no definite unity of composi¬ 
tion,—if that unity of the Idea is to serve at all as the 
a priori ground of determination of a natural law of the 
causality of such a form of composition,—the purpose of 
nature must be extended to everything included in its 
product. For if we once refer action of this sort on the 
whole to any supersensible ground of determination be¬ 
yond the blind mechanism of nature, we must judge of 
it altogether according to this principle; and we have 
then no reason to regard the form of such a thing as 
partly dependent on mechanism—for liy such mixing up 
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of disparate principles no certain rule of judging would 
be left. 

For example, it may be that in an animal body many 
parts can be conceived as concretions according to mere 
mechanical laws (as the hide, the bones, the hair). And 
yet the cause which brings together the required matter, 
modifies it, forms it, and puts it in its appropriate place, 
must always be judged of teleologically; so that here 
everything must be considered as organised, and every¬ 
thing again in a certain relation to the thing itself is 
an organ. 

§ 67. Of the principle of the teleological judging 
of nature in general as a system of purposes 

. . . [B. 282-4] It is only so far as matter is or¬ 
ganised that it necessarily carries with it the concept of 
a natural purpose, because this its specific form is at 
the same time a product of nature. But this concept 
leads necessarily to the Idea of collective nature as a 
system in accordance with the rule of purposes, to which 
Idea all the mechanism of nature must be subordinated 
according to principles of Reason (at least in order to 
investigate natural phenomena therein). The principle 
of Reason belongs to it only as a subjective principle 
or a maxim: viz. everything in the world is some way 
good for something; nothing is vain in it. By the ex¬ 
ample that nature gives us in its organic products we 
are justified, nay called upon, to expect of it and of its 
laws nothing that is not purposive on the whole. . . . 
[B. 285-7] 

If [then] we have once discovered in nature a fac¬ 
ulty of bringing forth products that can only be thought 
by us in accordance with the concept of final causes, we 
go further still. We venture to judge that things belong 
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to a system of purposes, which yet do not (either in 
themselves or in their purposive relations) necessitate 
our seeking for any principle of their possibility be¬ 
yond the mechanism of causes working blindly. For the 
first Idea, as concerns its ground, already brings us 
beyond the world of sense; since the unity of the super¬ 
sensible principle must be regarded as valid in this way 
not merely for certain species of natural beings, but for 
the whole of nature as a system. . . . [B. 287-91] 

III. DIALECTIC OF THE TELEOLOGICAL 
JUDGEMENT 
. . . [B. 292-3] 

§ 70. Representation of [the] Antinomy [of Judgement 
and its preliminary solution,] 

So far as Reason has to do with nature, as the com¬ 
plex of objects of external sense, it can base itself partly 
upon laws which the Understanding itself prescribes 
a priori to nature, partly upon laws which it can extend 
indefinitely by means of the empirical determinations 
occurring in experience. To apply the former kind of 
laws, i.e. the universal laws of material nature in gen¬ 
eral, the Judgement needs no special principle of reflec¬ 
tion, since it is there determinant because an objective 
principle is given to it through Unders^nding. But 
as regards the particular laws that can only be made 
known to us through experience, there can be under 
them such great manifoldness and diversity, that the 
Judgement must serve as its oWn principle in order to 
investigate and search into the phenomena of nature in 
accordance with a law. Such a guiding thread is needed, 
if we are only to hope for a connected empirical cog¬ 
nition according to a thoroughgoing conformity of na- 
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ture to law, even its unity according to empirical laws. 
In this contingent unity of particular laws it may very 
well happen that the Judgement in its reflection pro¬ 
ceeds from two maxims. One of these is suggested to 
it a priori by the mere Understanding; but the other is 
prompted by particular experiences, which bring the 
Reason into play in order to form a judgement upon 
corporeal nature and its laws in accordance with a par¬ 
ticular principle. Hence it comes about that these two 
kinds of maxims seem to be incapable of existing to¬ 
gether, and consequently a Dialectic arises which leads 
the Judgement into error in the principle of its re¬ 
flection. 

The jirst mcutim of Judgement is the proposition: 
All production of material things and their forms must 
be judged to be possible according to merely mechani¬ 
cal laws. 

The second maxim is the counter-proposition'. Some 
products of material nature cannot be judged to be pos¬ 
sible according to merely mechanical laws. (To judge 
them requires quite a different law of causality, namely, 
that of final causes.) 

If these regulative principles of investigation be con¬ 
verted into constitutive principles of the possibility of 
Objects, they will run thus: 

Proposition: All production of material things is pos¬ 
sible according to merely mechanical laws. 

Counter-proposition: Some production of material 
things is not possible according to merely mechanical 
laws. 

In this latter aspect, as objective principles for the 
determinant Judgement, they would contradict each 
other; and consequently one of the two propositions 
must necessarily be false. We shall then, it is true, 
have an antinomy, but not of Judgement; there will be 
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a conflict in the legislation of Reason. Reason, however, 
can prove neither the one nor the other of these funda¬ 
mental propositions, because we can have a priori no 
determinant principle of the possibility of things ac¬ 
cording to mere empirical laws of nature. 

On the other hand, as regards the first-mentioned 
maxims of a reflective Judgement, they involve no con¬ 
tradiction in fact. For if I say, I must judge, accord¬ 
ing to merely mechanical laws, of the possibility of all 
events in material nature, and consequently of all forms 
regarded as its products, I do not therefore say: They 
are possible in this xvay alone (apart from any other 
kind of causality)! All that is implied is: I must al¬ 
ways reflect upon them according to the principle of the 
mere mechanism of nature, and consequently investigate 
this as far as I can; because unless this lies at the basis 
of investigation, there can be no proper knowledge of 
nature at all. But this does not prevent us, if occasion 
offers, from following out the second maxim in the case 
of certain natural forms (and even by occasion of these 
in the whole of nature), in order to reflect upon them 
according to the principle of final causes, which is quite 
a different thing from explaining them according to the 
mechanism of nature. Reflection in accordance with the 
first maxim is thus not abrogated; on the contrary, we 
are told to follow it as far as we can. Nor is it said 
that these forms would not be possible in accordance 
with the mechanism of nature. It is only asserted that 
human Reason in following up this maxim and in this 
way could never find the least ground for that which 
constitutes the specific [character] of a natural pur¬ 
pose, although it would increase its knowledge of nat¬ 
ural laws. Thus it is left undecided whether or not in 
the unknown inner ground of nature, physico-mechanical 
and purposive combination may be united in the same 
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things in one principle. We only say that our Reason 
is not in a position so to unite them; and that therefore 
the Judgement (as reflective —from subjective grounds, 
not as determinant, in consequence of an objective prin¬ 
ciple of the possibility of things in themselves) is com¬ 
pelled to think a different principle from that of nat¬ 
ural mechanism as the ground of the possibility of 
certain forms in nature. ... [B. 296-8] 

§ 72. Of the different systems which deal with the 
purposiveness of nature 

. . . [B. 298-300] If we . . . speak of systems ex¬ 
planatory of nature in regard of final causes, it must be 
remarked that they all controvert each other dogmati¬ 
cally, i.e. as to objective principles of the possibility of 
things, whether there are causes which act designedly or 
whether they are quite without design. They do not 
dispute as to the subjective maxims, by which we merely 
judge of the causes of such purposive products. In 
this latter case disparate principles could very well be 
unified; but in the former, contradictorily opposed laws 
annul each other and cannot subsist together. 

There are two sorts of systems as to the Technic of 
nature, i.e. its productive power in accordance with the 
rule of purposes; viz. Idealism or Realism of natural 
purposes. The first maintains that all purposiveness of 
nature is undesigned; the second that some (in or¬ 
ganised beings) is designed. From this latter the hypo¬ 
thetical consequence can be deduced that the Technic of 
Nature, as concerns all its other products in reference 
to the whole of nature, is also designed, i.e. is a purpose. 

(1) The Idealism of purposiveness (I always under¬ 
stand here by this, objective purposiveness) is either 
that of the causality or the fatality of the determination 
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of nature in the purposive form of its products. The 
former principle treats of the reference of matter to 
the physical basis of its form, viz. the laws of motion; 
the second, its reference to the hyperphysical basis of 
itself and of the whole of nature. The system of caus¬ 
ality that is ascribed to Epicurus or Democritus is, taken 
literally, so plainly absurd that it need not detain us. 
Opposed to this is the system of fatality, of which 
Spinoza is taken as the author, although it is much older 
according to all appearance. This, as it appeals to some¬ 
thing supersensible to which our insight does not extend, 
is not so easy to controvert; but that is because its con¬ 
cept of the original Being is not possible to understand. 
But so much is clear, that on this theory the purposive 
combination in the world must be taken as undesigned; 
for although derived from an original Being, it is not 
derived from its Understanding or from any design on 
its part, but rather from the necessity of its nature and 
of the world-unity which emanates therefrom. Conse¬ 
quently the Fatalism of purposiveness is at the same 
time an Idealism. 

(2) The Realism of the purposiveness of nature is 
also either physical or hyperphysical. The former bases 
the purposes in nature, by the analogy of a faculty 
acting with design, on the life of matter (either its own 
or the life of an inner principle in it, a world-soul) and 
is called Hylozoismo The latter derives them from the 
original ground of the universe, as from an intelligent 
Being (originally living), who produces them with de¬ 
sign, and is Theism?- 

^We thus see that in most speculative things of pure Rea¬ 
son, as regards dogmatic assertions, the philosophical schools 
have commonly tried all possible solutions of a given question. 
To explain the purposiveness of nature men have tried either 
lifeless matter or a lifeless God, or again, living matter or a 
living God, It only remains for us, if the need should arise, 
to abandon all these objective assertions and to examine 
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§ 78. None of the above systems give xvhat they 
pretend 

What do all these systems desire? They desire to 
explain our teleological judgements about nature, and 
they go so to work therewith that some deny their truth 
and, consequently, explain them as an Idealism of Na¬ 
ture (represented as Art); others recognise them as true, 
and promise to establish the possibility of a nature in 
accordance with the Idea of final causes. 

(1) The systems which defend the Idealism of final 
causes in nature grant, it is true, on the one hand to 
their principle a causality in accordance with the laws 
of motion (through which [causality] natural things 
exist purposively); but they deny to it intentionality, 
i.e. that it designedly determines itself to this its pur¬ 
posive production; in other words, they deny that the 
cause is a purpose. This is Epicuruses method of ex¬ 
planation, according to which the distinction between a 
Technic of nature and mere mechanism is altogether 
denied. Blind chance is taken as the explanatory 
ground not only of the agreement of the developed prod¬ 
ucts with our concepts of the purpose, and consequently 
of [nature's] Technic; but also of the determination of 
the causes of this production in accordance with the 
laws of motion, and consequently of their mechanism. 
Thus nothing is explained, not even the illusion in our 
teleological judgements, and consequently, the would-be 
Idealism of these in no way established. 

On the other hand, Spinoza wishes to dispense with 
all inquiries into the ground of the possibility of pur- 

critically our judgement merely jn reference to our cognitive 
faculties, in order to supply to their principle a validity which, 
if not dogmatic, shall at least be that of a maxim sufficient for 
the sure employment of Reason. 
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poses of nature, and to take away all reality from this 
Idea. He allows their validity in general not as prod¬ 
ucts but as accidents inhering in an original Being; and 
to this Being, as substrate of those natural things, he 
ascribes not causality in regard to them but mere sub¬ 
sistence. On account of its unconditioned necessity, and 
also that of all natural things as accidents inhering in 
it, he secures, it is true, to the forms of nature that 
unity of ground which is requisite for all purposiveness; 
but at the same time he tears away their contingence, 
without which no unity of purpose can be thought, and 
with it all design, inasmuch as he takes away all intelli¬ 
gence from the original ground of natural things. 

But Spinozism does not furnish what it desires. It 
desires to afford an explanatory ground of the purposive 
connexion (which it does not deny) of the things of 
nature, and it merely speaks of the unity of the subject 
in which they all inhere. But even if we concede to it 
that the beings of the world exist in this way, such 
ontological unity is not therefore a unity of purpose, and 
does not make this in any way comprehensible. For 
this latter is a quite particular kind of unity which does 
not follow from the connexion of things (the beings of 
the world) in a subject (the original Being), but im¬ 
plies in itself reference to a cause which has Under¬ 
standing; and even if we unite all these things in a 
simple subject, this never exhibits a purposive refer¬ 
ence. For we do not think of them, first, as the inner 
effects of the substance, as if it were a cause; nor, sec¬ 
ondly, of this cause as a cause producing effects hy 
means of its Understanding, Without these formal 
conditions all unity is mere natural necessity; and, if 
it is ascribed as well to things which we represent as 
external to one another, blind necessity. But if we 
wish to give the name of purposiveness of nature to 
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that which the schoolmen call the transcendental per¬ 
fection of things (in reference to their proper being), 
according to which everything has in itself that which 
is requisite to make it one thing and not another, then 
we are only like children playing with words instead 
of concepts. For if all things must be thought as pur¬ 
poses, then to be a thing is the same as to be a purpose, 
and there is at bottom nothing which specially deserves 
to be represented as a purpose. 

We hence see at once that Spinoza by his reducing 
our concepts of the purposive in nature to our own 
consciousness of existing in an all-embracing (though 
simple) Being, and by his seeking that form merely in 
the unity of this Being, must have intended to main¬ 
tain not the realism, but the idealism of its purposive¬ 
ness. Even this he was not able to accomplish, because 
the mere representation of the unity of the substrate 
cannot bring about the Idea of a purposiveness, even 
that which is only undesigned. 

(2) Those who not only maintain the Realism of 
natural purposes, but also set about explaining it, be¬ 
lieve that they can comprehend, at least as regards its 
possibility, a practical kind of causality, viz. that of 
causes working designedly; otherwise they could not 
undertake to supply this explanation. For to authorise 
even the most daring of hypotheses, at least the possi¬ 
bility of what we assume as basis must be certain, and 
we must be able to assure objective reality to its con¬ 
cept. 

But the possibility of living matter cannot even be 
thought; its concept involves a contradiction because 
lifelessness, inertia, constitutes the essential character 
of matter. The possibility of matter endowed with life, 
and of collective nature regarded as an animal, can only 
be used in an adequate way (in the interests of the 
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hypothesis of purposiveness in the whole of nature), 
so far as it is manifested by experience in the organisa* 
tion of nature on a small scale; but in no way can we 
have insight into its possibility a priori. There must 
then be a circle in the explanation, if we wish to derive 
the purposiveness of nature in organised beings from 
the life of matter, and yet only know this life in or¬ 
ganised beings, and can form no concept of its possi¬ 
bility without experience of this kind. Hylozoism, 
therefore, does not furnish what it promises. 

Finally, Theism can just as little establish dog¬ 
matically the possibility of natural purposes as a key 
to Teleology; although it certainly is superior to all 
other grounds of explanation in that, through the Un¬ 
derstanding which it ascribes to the original Being, it 
rescues in the best way the purposiveness of nature from 
Idealism, and introduces a causality acting with design 
for its production. 

But we must first prove satisfactorily to the determi¬ 
nant Judgement the impossibility of the unity of pur¬ 
pose in matter resulting from its mere mechanism, be¬ 
fore we are justified in placing the ground of this 
beyond nature in a determinate way. We can, however, 
advance no further than this. In accordance with the 
constitution and limits of our cognitive faculties (whilst 
we do not comprehend even the first inner ground of 
this mechanism) we must in no wise seek in matter a 
principle of determinate purposive references; but no 
other way of judging of the origination of its products 
as natural purposes remains to us than that by means 
of a supreme Understanding as cause of the world. But 
this is only a ground for the reflective, not for the 
determinant Judgement, and can justify absolutely no 
objective assertion. • • . [B. 306-9] 
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§ 75. [Critical Solution of the Antinomy oj Judgement,] 
The concept of an objective purposiveness of 
nature is a critical principle of Reason for the re¬ 
flective Judgement 

It is then one thing to say, “The production of certain 
things of nature or that of collective nature is only 
possible tlirough a cause which determines itself to 
action according to design”; and quite another to say, 
“I can according to the peculiar constitution of my 
cognitive faculties judge concerning the possibility of 
these things and their production, in no other fashion 
than by conceiving for this a cause working according 
to design, i.e. a Being which is productive in a way 
analogous to the causality of an intelligence/' In the 
former case I wish to establish something concerning 
the Object, and am bound to establish the objective 
reality of an assumed concept; in the latter. Reason 
only determines the use of my cognitive faculties, con¬ 
formably to their peculiarities and to the essential 
conditions of their range and their limits. Thus the 
former principle is an objective proposition for the 
determinant Judgement, the latter merely a subjective 
proposition for the reflective Judgement, i.e. a maxim 
which Reason prescribes to it. 

We are in fact indispensably obliged to ascribe the 
concept of design to nature if we wish to investigate it, 
though only in its organised products, by continuous 
observation; and this concept is therefore an absolutely 
necessary maxim for the empirical use of our Reason. 
It is plain that once such a guiding thread for the study 
of nature is admitted and verified, we must at least try 
the said maxim of Judgement in nature as a whole; be¬ 
cause thereby many of nature's laws might discover 
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themselves^ which otherwise, on account of the limita¬ 
tion of our insight into its inner mechanism, would 
remain hidden. But though in regard to this latter 
employment that maxim of Judgement is certainly use¬ 
ful, it is not indispensable, for nature as a whole is not 
given as organised (in the narrow sense of the word 
above indicated). On the other hand, in regard to those 
natural products, which must be judged of as designed 
and not formed otherwise (if we are to have empirical 
knowledge of their inner constitution), this maxim of 
the reflective Judgement is essentially necessary; be¬ 
cause the very thought of them as organised beings is 
impossible without combining therewith the thought of 
their designed production. 

Now the concept of a thing whose existence or form 
we represent to ourselves as possible under the condi¬ 
tion of a purpose is inseparably bound up with the con¬ 
cept of its contingency (according to natural laws). 
Hence the natural things that we find possible only as 
purposes supply the best proof of the contingency of 
the world-whole; to the common Understanding and to 
the philosopher alike they are the only valid ground of 
proof for its dependence on and origin from a Being 
existing outside the world—a Being who must also be 
intelligent on account of that purposive form. Teleology 
then finds the consummation of its investigations only 
in Theology. 

But what now in the end does the most complete 
Teleology prove? Does it prove that there is such an 
intelligent Being? No. It only proves that according 
to the constitution of our cognitive faculties and in the 
consequent combination of experience with the highest 
principles of Reason, we can form absolutely no con¬ 
cept of the possibility of such a world [as this] save 
by thinking a designedly-working supreme cause thereof. 
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Objectively we cannot therefore lay down the proposi¬ 
tion, there is an intelligent original Being; but only 
subjectively, for the use of our Judgement in its reflec¬ 
tion upon the purposes in nature, which can be thought 
according to no other principle than that of a designing 
causality of a highest cause. . . . [B. 311-12] 

Now if this proposition, based on an inevitably neces¬ 
sary maxim of our Judgement, is completely satisfactory 
from every human point of view for both the speculative 
and practical use of our Reason, I should like to know 
what we lose by not being able to prove it as also valid 
for higher beings, from objective grounds (which un¬ 
fortunately are beyond our faculties). It is indeed quite 
certain that we cannot adequately cognise, much less 
explain, organised beings and their internal possibility, 
according to mere mechanical principles of nature; and 
we can say boldly it is alike certain that it is absurd 
for men to make any such attempt or to hope that an¬ 
other Newton will arise in the future, who shall make 
comprehensible by us the production of a blade of grass 
according to natural laws which no design has ordered. 
We must absolutely deny this insight to men. But then 
how do we know that in nature, if we could penetrate 
to the principle by which it specifies the universal laws 
known to us, there cannot lie hidden (in its mere mechan¬ 
ism) a sufficient ground of the possibility of organised 
beings without supposing any design in their produc¬ 
tion would it not be judged by us presumptuous to say 
this? Probabilities here are of no account when we 
have to do with judgements of pure Reason.— We can¬ 
not therefore judge objectively, either affirmatively or 
negatively, concerning the proposition: “Does a Being 
acting according to design lip. at the basis of what we 
rightly call natural purposes, as the cause of the world 
(and consequently as its author)?*’ So much only is 
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sure, that if we are to judge according to what is per¬ 
mitted us to see by our own proper nature (the condi¬ 
tions and limitations of our Reason), we can place at 
the basis of the possibility of these natural purposes 
nothing else than an intelligent Being. This alone is in 
conformity with the maxim of our reflective Judgement 
and therefore with a ground which, though subjective, 
is inseparably attached to the human race. . . . [B. 313- 
33] 

METHODOLOGY OF THE TELEOLOGICAL 
JUDGEMENT 

[I. The Final Purpose of the Order and Existence 
OF Nature] 

. . . [B. 334-6] 

§ 80. Of the necessary subordination of the mechanical 
to the teleological principle in the explanation of a 
thing as a natural purpose. 

The privilege of aiming at a merely mechanical method 
of explanation of all natural products is in itself quite 
unlimited; but the faculty of attaining thereto is by 
the constitution of our Understanding, so far as it has 
to do with things as natural purposes, not only very 
much limited but also clearly bounded. For, according 
to a principle of the Judgement, by this process alone 
nothing can be accomplished towards an explanation of 
these things; and consequently the judgement upon such 
products must always be at the same time subordinated 
by us to a teleological principle. 

It is therefore rational, even meritorious, to pursue 
natural mechanism, in respect of the explanation of 
natural products, so far as can be done with probabil- 
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ity; and if we give up the attempt it is not because it 
is impossible in itself to meet in this path with the pur¬ 
posiveness of nature, but only because it is impossible 
for us as men. For there would be required for that an 
intuition other tlian sensuous, and a determinate knowl¬ 
edge of the intelligible substrate of nature from which 
a ground could be assigned for the mechanism of phe¬ 
nomena according to particular laws, which quite sur¬ 
passes our faculties. 

Hence if the naturalist would not waste liis labour he 
must, in judging of things, the concept of any of which 
is indubitably established as a natural purpose (or¬ 
ganised beings), always lay down as basis an original 
organisation, which uses that very mechanism in order 
to produce fresh organised forms or to develop the 
existing ones into new shapes (which, however, always 
result from that purpose and conformably to it). 

It is praiseworthy by the aid of comparative anatomy 
to go through the great creation of organised natures, 
in order to see whether there may not be in it something 
similar to a system and also in accordance with the 
principle of production. For otherwise we should have 
to be content with the mere principle of judgement 
(which gives no insight into their production) and, dis¬ 
couraged, to give up all claim to natural insight in this 
field. The agreement of so many genera of animals in 
a certain common schema, which appears to be funda¬ 
mental not only in the structure of their bones but also 
in the disposition of their remaining parts,—so that with 
an admirable simplicity of original outline, a great 
variety of species has been produced by the shortening 
of one member and the lengthening of another, the 
involution of this part and the ^evolution of that,—allows 
a ray of hope, however faint, to penetrate into our 
minds, that here something may be accomplished by the 
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aid of the principle of the mechanism of nature (with¬ 
out which there can be no natural science in general)* 
This analogy of forms, which with all their differences 
seem to have been produced according to a common 
original type, strengthens our suspicions of an actual 
relationship between them in their production from a 
common parent, through the gradual approximation of 
one animal-genus to another—from those in which the 
principle of purposes seems to be best authenticated, 
i.e. from man, down to the polype, and again from this 
down to mosses and lichens, and finally to the lowest 
stage of nature noticeable by us, viz. to crude matter. 
And so the whole Technic of nature, which is so incom¬ 
prehensible to us in organised beings that we believe 
ourselves compelled to think a different principle for 
it, seems to be derived from matter and its powers ac¬ 
cording to mechanical laws (like those by which it works 
in the formation of crystals). 

Here it is permissible for the archaeologist of nature 
to derive from the surviving traces of its oldest revolu¬ 
tions, according to all its mechanism known or supposed 
by him, that great family of creatures (for so we must 
represent them if the said thoroughgoing relationship is 
to have any ground). He can suppose the bosom of 
mother earth, as she passed out of her chaotic state 
(like a great animal), to have given birth in the begin¬ 
ning to creatures of less purposive form, that these 
again gave birth to others which formed themselves 
with greater adaptation to their place of birth and their 
relations to each other; until this womb becoming torpid 
and ossified, limited its births to definite species not 
further modifiable, and the manifoldness remained as 
it was at the end of the operation of that fruitful forma¬ 
tive power.— Only he must still in the end ascribe to 
this universal mother an organisation purposive in 
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respect of all these creatures; otherwise it would not be 
possible to think the possibility of the purposive form 
of the products of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. ^ 
He has then only pushed further back the ground of 
explanation and cannot pretend to have made the de¬ 
velopment of those two kingdoms independent of the 
condition of final causes. 

Even as concerns the variation to which certain in¬ 
dividuals of organised genera are accidentally subjected, 
if we find that the character so changed is hereditary 
and is taken up into the generative power, then we can¬ 
not pertinently judge the variation to be anything else 
than an occasional development of purposive capacities 
originally present in the species with a view to the 
preservation of the race. For in the complete inner 
purposiveness of an organised being, the generation of 
its like is closely bound up with the condition of taking 
nothing up into the generative power which does not 
belong, in such a system of purposes, to one of its un¬ 
developed original capacities. Indeed, if we depart 
from this principle, we cannot know with certainty 
whether several parts of the form which is now appar¬ 
ent in a species have not a contingent and unpurposive 
origin; and the principle of Teleology, to judge nothing 
in an organised being as unpurposive which maintains 

^ We may call a hypothesis of this kind a daring venture of 
reason, and there may be few even of the most acute natural¬ 
ists through whose head it has not sometimes passed. For it 
is not absurd, like that generatio aequivoca by which is under¬ 
stood the production of an organised being through the me¬ 
chanics of crude unorganised matter. It would always remain 
generatio univoca in the most universal sense of the word, for 
it only considers one organic being as derived from another 
organic being, although from one which is specifically different; 
e.g. certain water-animals transform themselves gradually into 
marsh-animals and from these, after some generations, into 
land-animals. ... [B. 839] 
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it in its propagation, would be very unreliable in its 
application and would be valid solely for the original 
stock (of which we have no further knowledge). . . . 
[B. 340-2] 

§81. Of the association of mechanism with the teleo¬ 
logical principle in the explanation of a natural 
purpose as a natural product. 

According to the preceding paragraphs the mecha¬ 
nism of nature alone does not enable us to think the possi¬ 
bility of an organised being; but (at least according to 
the constitution of our cognitive faculty) it must be 
originally subordinated to a cause working designedly. 
But, just as little is the mere teleological ground of 
such a being sufficient for considering it and judging it 
as a product of nature, if the mechanism of the latter 
be not associated with the former, like the instrument 
of a cause working designedly, to whose purposes nature 
is subordinated in its mechanical laws. The possibility 
of such a unification of two quite different kinds of 
causality,—of nature in its universal conformity to law 
with an Idea which limits it to a particular form, for 
which it contains no ground in itself—is not compre¬ 
hended by our Reason. It lies in the supersensible 
substrate of nature, of which we can determine nothing 
positively, except that it is the being in itself of which 
we merely know the phenomenon. But the principle, 
“all that we assume as belonging to this nature (phe¬ 
nomenon) and as its product, must be thought as con¬ 
nected therewith according to mechanical laws,’* has 
none the less force, because without this kind of causality 
organised beings (as purposes of nature) would not be 
natural products. ... [B. 342-6] 
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§ 82, Of the teleological system in the external 
relations of organised beings. 

By external purposiveness I mean that by which one 
thing of nature serves another as means to a purpose. 
. . . [B. 346-8] 

But if we go through the whole of nature we find in 
it, as nature, no being which could make claim to the 
eminence of being the final purpose of creation; and 
we can even prove a priori that what might be for na¬ 
ture an ultimate purpose, according to all the thinkable 
determinations and properties wherewith one could 
endow it, could yet as a natural thing never be a final 
purpose. 

If we consider the vegetable kingdom we might at 
first sight, on account of the immeasurable fertility with 
which it spreads itself almost on every soil, be led to 
take it for a mere product of that mechanism which 
nature displays in the formations of the mineral king 
dom. But a more intimate knowledge of its indescrib¬ 
ably wise organisation does not permit us to hold to 
this thought, but prompts the question: What are these 
things created for? If it is answered: For the animal 
kingdom, which is thereby nourished and has thus been 
able to spread over the earth in genera so various, tlien 
the further question comes: What are these plant-de 
vouring animals for? The answer would be something 
like this: For beasts of prey, which can only be nour¬ 
ished by that which has life. Finally we have the ques¬ 
tion: What are these last, as well as the first-mentioned 
natural kingdoms, good for? For man, in reference to 
the manifold use which his Understanding teaches him 
to make of all these creatures. He is the ultimate pur¬ 
pose of creation here on earth, because* lie is the only 
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being upon it who can form a concept of purposes, and 
who can by his Reason make out of an aggregate of 
purposively formed things a system of purposes. 

We might also with the chevalier Lirmaeus go the 
apparently opposite way and say: The herbivorous 
animals are there to moderate the luxurious growth of 
the vegetable kingdom, by which many of its species 
are choked. The carnivora are to set bounds to the 
voracity of the herbivora. Finally man, by his pursuit 
of these and his diminution of their numbers, preserves 
d certain equilibrium between the producing and the 
destructive powers of nature. And so man, although 
in a certain reference he might be esteemed a purpose, 
yet in another has only the rank of a means. 

If an objective piirposiveness in the variety of the 
genera of creatures and their external relations to one 
another, as purposively constructed beings, be made a 
principle, then it is conformable to Reason to conceive 
in these relations a certain organisation and a system of 
all natural kingdoms according to final causes. Only 
here experience seems flatly to contradict the maxims 
of Reason, especially as concerns an ultimate purpose 
of nature, which is indispensable for the possibility of 
such a system and which we can put nowhere else but 
in man. For regarding him as one of the many animal 
genera, nature has not in the least excepted him from 
its destructive or its productive powers, but has sub¬ 
jected everything to a mechanism thereof without any 
purpose. 

The first thing that must be designedly prepared in 
an arrangement for a purposive complex of natural be¬ 
ings on the earth would be their place of habitation, the 
soil and the element on and in which they are to thrive. 
But a more exact knowledge of the csonstitution of this 
basis of all organic production indicates no other causes 
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than those working quite undesignedly, causes which 
rather destroy than favour production, order, and pur¬ 
poses. Land and sea not only contain in themselves 
memorials of ancient mighty desolations which have 
confounded them and all creatures that are in them; 
but their whole structure, the strata of the one and the 
boundaries of the other, have quite the appearance of 
being the product of the wild and violent forces of a 
nature working in a state of chaos. Although the figure, 
the structure, and the slope of the land might seem to be 
purposively ordered for the reception of water from 
the air, for the welling up of streams between strata of 
different kinds (for many kinds of products), and for 
the course of rivers—yet a closer investigation shows 
that they are merely the effects of volcanic eruptions or 
of inundations of the ocean, as regards not only the first 
production of this figure, but, above all, its subsequent 
transformation, as well as the disappearance of its first 
organic productions. ^ Now if the place of habitation 
of all these creatures, the soil (of the land) or the bosom 
(of the sea), indicates nothing but a quite undesigned 
mechanism of its production, how and with what right 
can we demand and maintain a different origin for these 
latter products.^ The closest examination, indeed (in 
Camper*s judgement), of the remains of the aforesaid 
devastations of nature seems to show that man was not 
comprehended in these revolutions; but yet he is so 
dependent on the remaining creatures that, if a univer¬ 
sally directing mechanism of nature be admitted in the 
case of the others, he must also be regarded as compre¬ 
hended under it; even though his Understanding (for 
the most part at least) has been able to deliver him 
from these devastations. 

But this argument seems to prove more than was 

» [Note, B. 850.] 
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intended by it. It seems to prove not merely that man 
cannot be the ultimate purpose of nature, and that on 
the same grounds the aggregate of the organised things 
of nature on the earth cannot be a system of purposes; 
but also that the natural products formerly held to be 
natural purposes have no other origin than the mecha¬ 
nism of nature. 

But in the solution given above of the Antinomy of 
the principles of the mechanical and teleological meth¬ 
ods of production of organic beings of nature, we have 
seen that they are merely principles of the reflective 
Judgement in respect of Nature as it produces 
forms in accordance with particular laws (for the 
systematic connexion of which we have no key). They 
do not determine the origin of these beings in themselves; 
but only say that we, by the constitution of our Under¬ 
standing and our Reason, cannot conceive it in this kind 
of being except according to final causes. The greatest 
possible effort, even audacity, in the attempt to ex¬ 
plain them mechanically is not only permitted, but we 
are invited to it by Reason; notwithstanding that we 
know from the subjective grounds of the particular 
species and limitations of our Understanding (not e.g. 
because the mechanism of production would contradict 
in itself an origin according to purposes) that we can 
never attain thereto. Finally, the compatibility of both 
ways of representing the possibility of nature may lie 
in the supersensible principle of nature (external to us, 
as well as in us); whilst the method of representation 
according to final causes may be only a subjective con¬ 
dition of the use of our Reason, when it not merely 
wishes to form a judgement upon objects as phenomena, 
but desires to refer these phenomena together with 
their principles to their supersensible substrate, in or¬ 
der to find certain laws of their unity possible, which it 
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cannot represent to itself except through purposes (of 
which the Reason also has such as are supersensible). 

§ 83, Of the ultimate purpose of nature as a 
teleological system 

We have shown in the preceding that, though not for 
the determinant but for the reflective Judgement, we 
have sufficient cause for judging man to be, not merely 
like all organised beings a natural purpose, but also the 
ultimate purpose of nature here on earth; in reference 
to whom all other natural things constitute a system of 
purposes according to fundamental propositions of Rea¬ 
son. If now that must be found in man himself, which 
is to be furthered as a purpose by means of his connexion 
with nature, this purpose must either be of a kind that 
can be satisfied by nature in its beneficence; or it is the 
aptitude and skill for all kinds of purposes for which 
nature (external and internal) can be used by him. The 
first purpose of nature would be man’s happiness, the 
second his culture. 

The concept of happiness is not one that man derives 
by abstraction from his instincts and so deduces from 
his animal nature; but it is a mere Idea of a state, that 
he wishes to make adequate to the Idea under merely 
empirical conditions (which is impossible). This Idea 
he projects in such different ways on account of the 
complication of his Understanding with Imagination 
and Sense, and changes so often, that nature, even if it 
were entirely subjected to his elective will, could re¬ 
ceive absolutely no determinate, universal and fixed 
law, so as to harmonise with this vacillating concept 
and thus with the purpose which each man arbitrarily 
sets before himself. And eVen if we reduce this to the 
true natural wants as to which our race is thoroughly 
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agreed, or on the other hand, r^se ever so high man’s 
skill to accomplish his imaged purposes; yet, even 
thus, what man under stands/by happiness, and what is 
in fact his proper, ultimate^ natural purpose (not pur¬ 
pose of freedom), would n^ver be attained by him. For 
it is not his nature to re^t and be contented with the 
possession and enjoymei^f of anything whatever. On 
the other side, too, there is something wanting. Nature 
has not taken him for her special darling and favoured 
him with benefit above all animals. Rather, in her de¬ 
structive operations,—plague, hunger, perils of waters, 
frost, assaults of other animals great and small, etc.,— 
in these things lias she spared him as little as any other 
animal. Further, the inconsistency of his own natural 
dispositions drives him into self-devised torments, and 
also reduces others of his own race to misery, by the 
oppression of lordship, the barbarism of war, and so 
forth; he, himself, as far as in him lies, works for the 
destruction of his own race; so that even with the most 
beneficent external nature, its purpose, if it were directed 
to the happiness of our species, would not be attained 
in an earthly system, because our nature is not sus¬ 
ceptible of it. Man is then always only a link in the 
chain of natural purposes; a principle certainly in 
respect of many purposes, for which nature seems to 
have destined him in her disposition, and towards which 
he sets himself, but also a means for the maintenance 
of purposiveness in the mechanism of the remaining 
links. As the only being on earth which has an Under¬ 
standing and, consequently, a faculty of setting arbitrary 
purposes before itself, he is certainly entitled to be the 
lord of nature; and if it be regarded as a teleological 
system he is, by his destination, the ultimate purpose of 
nature. But this is subject to the condition of his hav¬ 
ing an Understanding and the Will to give to it and to 
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himself such a reference to purposes, as can be self- 
sufficient independently of nature, and, consequently, can 
be a final purpose; which, however, must not be sought 
in nature itself. 

But in order to find out where in man we have to 
place that ultimate purpose of nature, we must seek out 
what nature can supply to prepare him for what he must 
do himself in order to be a final purpose, and we must 
separate it from all those purposes whose possibility 
depends upon things that one can expect only from 
nature. Of the latter kind is earthly happiness, by 
which is understood the complex of all man’s purposes 
possible through nature, whether external nature or 
man’s nature; i.e. the matter of all his earthly purposes^ 
which, if he makes it his whole purpose, renders him 
incapable of positing his own existence as a final pur¬ 
pose, and being in harmony therewith. There remains 
therefore of all his purposes in nature only the formal 
subjective condition; viz. the aptitude of setting pur¬ 
poses in general before himself, and (independent of 
nature in his purposive determination) of using nature, 
conformably to the maxims of his free purposes in gen¬ 
eral, as a means. This nature can do^ in regard to the 
final purpose that lies outside it, and it therefore may 
be regarded as its ultimate purpose. The production of 
the aptitude of a rational being for arbitrary purposes 
in general (consequently in his freedom) is culture. 
Therefore, culture alone can be the ultimate purpose 
which we have cause for ascribing to nature in respect 
to the human race (not man’s earthly happiness or the 
fact that he is the chief instrument of instituting order 
and harmony in irrational nature external to himself). 

But all culture is not adequate to this ultimate pur¬ 
pose of nature. The culture of skill is indeed the chief 
Subjective condition of aptitude for furthering one’s 
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purposes in general; but it is not adequate to furthering 
the w^ll in the determination and choice of purposes, 
which yet essentially belongs to the whole extent of an 
aptitude for purposes. The latter condition of aptitude, 
which we might call the culture of training (discipline), 
is negative, and consists in the freeing of the will from 
the despotism of desires. By these, tied as we are to 
certain natural things, we are rendered incapable even 
of choosing, while we allow those impulses to serve as 
fetters, which Nature has given us as guiding threads 
that we should not neglect or violate the destination of 
our animal nature—we being all the time free enough 
to strain or relax, to extend or diminish them, according 
as the purposes of Reason require. 

Skill cannot be developed in the human race except 
by means of inequality among them; for the great ma¬ 
jority provide the necessities of life, as it were, mechan¬ 
ically, without requiring any art in particular, for the 
convenience and leisure of others who work at the less 
necessary elements of culture, science and art. In an 
oppressed condition they have hard work and little en¬ 
joyment, although much of the culture of the higher 
classes gradually spreads to them. Yet with the prog¬ 
ress of this culture (the height of which is called lux¬ 
ury, reached when the propensity to what can be done 
without begins to be injurious to what is indispensable), 
their calamities increase equally ir two directions, on 
the one hand through violence from without, on the 
other hand through internal discontent; but still this 
splendid misery is bound up with the development of 
the natural capacities of the human race, and the pur¬ 
pose of nature itself, although not our purpose, is thus 
attained. The formal condition under which nature can 
alone attain this its final design, is that arrangement of 
men’s relations to one another, by which lawful authority 
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in a whole, which we call a civil community, is opposed 
to the abuse of their conflicting freedoms; only in this 
can the greatest development of natural capacities take 
place. For this also there would be requisite,—if men 
were clever enough to find it out and wise enough to 
submit themselves voluntarily to its constraint,—a cos¬ 
mopolitan whole, i.e. a system of all states that are in 
danger of acting injuriously upon each other. Failing 
this, and with the obstacles which ambition, lust of 
dominion, and avarice, especially in tliose who have the 
authority in their hands, oppose even to the possibility 
of such a scheme, there is, inevitably, tear (by which 
sometimes states subdivide and resolve themselves into 
smaller states, sometimes a state annexes other smaller 
states and strives to form a greater whole). Though 
war is an undesigned enterprise of men (stirred up by 
their unbridled passions), yet is it perhaps a deep- 
hidden and designed enterprise of supreme wisdom for 
preparing, if not for establishing, conformity to law 
amid the freedom of states, and with this a unity of a 
morally grounded system of those states. In spite of 
the dreadful afflictions with which it visits the human 
race, and the perhaps greater afflictions with which the 
constant preparation for it in time of peace oppresses 
them, yet is it (although the hope for a restful state of 
popular happiness is ever further off) a motive for 
developing all talents serviceable for culture, to the 
highest possible pitch. 

As concerns the discipline of tlie inclinations,—for 
which our natural capacity in regard of our destination 
as an animal race is quite purposive, but which render 
the development of humanity very difficult,—there is 
manifest in respect of this second requirement for cul¬ 
ture a purposive striving of nature to a cultivation which 
makes us receptive of higher purposes than nature itself 
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ran supply. We cannot strive against the preponder¬ 
ance of evil, which is poured out upon us by the refine¬ 
ment of taste pushed to idealisation, and even by the 
luxury of science as affording food for pride, through 
the insatiable number of inclinations thus aroused. But 
yet we cannot mistake the purpose of nature—ever 
aiming to win us away from the rudeness and violence 
of those inclinations (inclinations to enjoyment) which 
belong rather to our animality, and for the most part 
are opposed to the cultivation of our higher destiny, and 
to make way for the development of our humanity. The 
beautiful arts and the sciences which, by their univer- 
sally-communicablc pleasure, and by the polish and 
refinement of society, make man more civilised, if not 
morally better, win us in large measure from the tyranny 
of sense-propensions, and thus prepare men for a lord- 
ship, in which Reason alone shall have authority; whilst 
the evils with which we are visited, partly by nature, 
partly by the intolerant selfishness of men, summon, 
strengthen, and harden the powers of the soul not to 
submit to them, and so make us feel an aptitude for 
higher purposes, which lies hidden in us. ^ 

^ The value of life for us, if it is estimated by that which 
we enjoy (by the natural purpose of the sum of all inclina¬ 
tions, i.e. happiness), is easy to decide. It sinks below zero; 
for who would be willing to enter upon life anew under the 
same conditions? who would do so even according to a new, 
self-chosen plan (yet in conformity with the course of nature), 
if it were merely directed to enjoyment? We have shown 
above what value life has in virtue of what it contains in 
itself, when lived in accordance with the purpose that nature 
has along with us, and which consists in what we do (not 
merely what we enjoy), in which, however, we are always 
but means towards an undetermined final purpose. There 
remains then nothing but the value which we ourselves give 
our life, through what we can not only do, but do purposively 
in such independence of nature that the existence of nature 
itself can only be a purpose under this condition. 
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§ 84, Of the final purpose of the existence of a 
world, ue, of creation itself 

A final purpose is that purpose which needs no other 
as condition of its possibility. 

If the mere mechanism of nature be assumed as the 
ground of explanation of its purposiveness, we cannot 
ask: What are things in the world there for? For ac¬ 
cording to such an idealistic system it is only the physi¬ 
cal possibility of things (to think which as purposes 
would be mere subtlety without any Object) that is 
under discussion; whether we refer this form of things 
to chance or to blind necessity, in either case the ques¬ 
tion would be vain. If, however, we assume the pur¬ 
posive combination in the world to be real and to be 
[brought about] by a particular kind of causality, viz. 
that of a designedly-working cause, we cannot stop at 
the question: Why have things of the world (organised 
beings) this or that form? Why are they placed by 
nature in this or that relation to one another? But once 
an Understanding is thought that must be regarded as 
the cause of the possibility of such forms as are actually 
found in things, it must be also asked on objective 
grounds: Who could have determined this productive 
Understanding to an operation of this kind? This be¬ 
ing is then the final purpose in reference to which such 
things are there. 

I have said above that the final purpose ia not a pur¬ 
pose which nature would be competent to bring about 
and to produce in conformity with its Idea, because it 
is unconditioned. For there is nothing in nature (re¬ 
garded as a sensible being) for which the determining 
ground present in itself would not be always condi¬ 
tioned; and this holds not merely of external (material) 
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nature, but also of internal (thinking) nature—it being 
of course understood that I only am considering that in 
myself which is nature. But a thing that is to exist 
necessarily, on account of its objective constitution, as 
the final purpose of an intelligent cause, must be of the 
kind that in the order of purposes it is dependent on 
no further condition than merely its Idea. 

Now we have in the world only one kind of beings 
whose causality is teleological, i.e. is directed to pur¬ 
poses and is at the same time so constituted that the 
law according to which they have to determine pur¬ 
poses for themselves is represented as unconditioned 
and independent of natural conditions, and yet as in 
itself necessary. The being of this kind is man, but 
man considered as noumenon; the only natural being in 
which we can recognise, on the side of its peculiar con¬ 
stitution, a supersensible faculty {freedom) and also 
the law of causality, together with its Object, which 
this faculty may propose to itself as highest purpose 
(the highest good in the world). 

Now of man (and so of every rational creature in 
the world) as a moral being it can no longer be asked, 
why {quern in finem) he exists.^ His existence involves 
the highest purpose to 'N^iich, as far as is in his power, 
he can subject the whole of nature; contrary to which 
at least he cannot regard himself as subject to any in¬ 
fluence of nature.— If now things of the world, as be¬ 
ings dependent in their existence, need a supreme cause 
acting according to purposes, man is the final purpose 
of creation; since without him the chain of mutually 
subordinated purposes would not be complete as regards 
its ground. Only in man, and only in him as subject of 
morality, do we meet with unconditioned legislation in 
respect of purposes, which therefore alone renders him 
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capable of being a final purpose, to which the whole of 
nature is teleologically subordinated. ^ 

III. Teleological and Moral Proofs of God’s 
Existence] 

§ 85. Of Physico-theology 

Physico-theology is the endeavour of Reason to infer 
the Supreme Cause of nature and its properties from 
the purposes of nature (which can only be empirically 
known). Moral theology (ethico-cheology) would be 
the endeavour to infer that Cause and its properties from 
the moral purpose of rational beings in nature (which 
can be known a priori)* . . . [B. 362] 

Now I say that Physico-theology, however far it may 
be pursued, can disclose to us nothing of a final purpose 
of creation; for it does not even extend to the question 
as to this. It can, it is true, justify the concept of an 
intelligent World Cause, as a subjective concept (only 
available for the constitution of our cognitive faculty) 
of the possibility of things that we can make intelligible 
to ourselves according to purposes; but it cannot de¬ 
termine this concept further, either in a theoretical or 
a practical point of view. Its endeavour does not come 
up to its design of being the basis of a Theology, but 
it always remains only a physical Teleology; because 
the purposive reference therein is and must be always 
considered only as conditioned in nature, and it conse¬ 
quently cannot inquire into the purpose for which nature 
itself exists (for which the ground must be sought out¬ 
side nature),—^notwithstanding that it is upon the de¬ 
terminate Idea of this that the determinate concept of 
^JNote, B. 361.] 
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that Supreme Intelligent World Cause, and the conse¬ 
quent possibility of a Theology, depend. 

What the things in the world are mutually useful 
for; what good the manifold in a thing does for the 
thing; how we have ground to assume that nothing in 
the world is in vain, but that everything in nature is 
good for something,—the condition being granted that 
certain things are to exist (as purposes), whence our 
Reason has in its power for the Judgement no other 
principle of the possibility of the Object, which it in¬ 
evitably judges teleologically, than that of subordinating 
the mechanism of nature to the Architectonic of an 
intelligent Author of the world—all this the teleological 
consideration of the world supplies us with excellently 
and to our extreme admiration. But because the data, 
and so the principles, for determining that concept of 
an intelligent World Cause (as highest artist) are 
merely empirical, they do not enable us to infer any of 
its properties beyond those which experience reveals in 
its effects. Now experience, since it can never embrace 
collective nature as a system, must often (apparently) 
happen upon this concept (and by mutually conflicting 
grounds of proof); but it can never, even if we had the 
power of surveying empirically the whole system as far 
as it concerns mere nature, raise us above nature to the 
purpose of its existence, and so to the determinate con¬ 
cept of that supreme Intelligence. 

If we lessen the problem with the solution of which 
Physico-theology has to do, its solution appears easy. If 
we reduce the concept of a Deity to that of an intelli¬ 
gent being sought by us, of which there may be one or 
more, which possesses many and very great properties, 
but not all the properties which are requisite for the 
foundation of a nature in harmony with the greatest 
possible purpose; or if we do not scruple in a theory to 
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supply by arbitrary additions what is deficient in the 
grounds of proof, and so, where we have only ground 
for assuming much perfection (and what is ^tauch'' for 
us?), consider ourselves entitled to presuppose all possi¬ 
ble perfection; thus indeed physical Teleology may make 
weighty claims to the distinction of being the basis of 
a Theology. But if we are desired to point out what 
impels and moreover authorises us to add these supple¬ 
ments, then we shall seek in vain for a ground of justi¬ 
fication in the principles of the theoretical use of Reason, 
which is ever desirous in the explanation of an Object 
of experience to ascribe to it no more properties than 
those for which empirical data of possibility are to be 
found. On closer examination we should see that prop¬ 
erly speaking an Idea of a Supreme Being, which rests 
on a quite different use of Reason (the practical use), 
lies in us fundamentally a priori, impelling us to supple¬ 
ment, by the concept of a Deity, the defective repre¬ 
sentation, supplied by a physical Teleology, of the 
original ground of the purposes in nature; and we should 
not falsely imagine that we had worked out this Idea, 
and with it a Theology by means of the theoretical use 
of Reason in the physical cognition of the world—^much 
less that we had proved its reality. 

One cannot blame the ancients much, if they thought 
of their gods as differing much from each other both as 
regards their faculties and as regards their designs and 
volitions, but yet thought of all of them, the Supreme 
One not excepted, as always limited after human fash-* 
ion. For if they considered the arrangement and the 
course of things in nature, they certainly found ground 
enough for assuming something more than mechanism as 
its cause, and for conjecturing behind the machinery of 
this world designs of certain higher causes, which they 
could not think otherwise than superhuman. But be- 
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cause they met with good and evil, the purposive and 
the unpurposive, mingled together (at least as far as 
our insight goes), and could not permit themselves to 
assume nevertheless that wise and benevolent purposes 
of which they saw no proof lay hidden at bottom, on 
behalf of the arbitrary Idea of a supremely perfect 
original Author, their judgement upon the supreme 
World Cause could hardly have been other than it was, 
so long as they proceeded consistently according to 
maxims of the mere theoretical use of Reason. • • • 
[B. 366-7] 

Physical Teleology impels us, it is true, to seek a 
Theology; but it cannot produce one, however far we 
may investigate nature by means of experience and, in 
reference to the purposive combination apparent in it, 
call in Ideas of Reason (which must be theoretical for 
physical problems). What is the use, one might well 
complain, of placing at the basis of all these arrange¬ 
ments a great Understanding incommensurable by us, 
and supposing it to govern the world according to de¬ 
sign, if nature does not and cannot tell us anything of 
the final design.^ For without this we cannot refer all 
these natural purposes to any common point, nor can we 
form any teleological principle, sufficient either for 
cognising the purposes collected in a system, or for 
forming a concept of the Supreme Understanding, as 
Cause of such a nature, that could serve as a standard 
for our Judgement refleqting teleologically thereon. I 
should thus have an artistic Understanding for scattered 
purposes, but no Wisdom for a final purpose, in which 
final purpose nevertheless must be contained the deter¬ 
mining ground of the said Understanding. But in the 
absence of a final purpose which pure Reason alone can 
supply (because all purposes in the world are em¬ 
pirically conditioned, and can contain nothing abso- 
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lutely good but only what is good for this or that re¬ 
garded as a contingent design), and which alone would 
teach Die what properties, what degree, and what rela¬ 
tion of the Supreme Cause to nature I have to think in 
order to judge of nature as a teleological system; how 
and with what right do I dare to extend at pleasure ray 
very limited concept of that original Understanding 
(which I can base on my limited knowledge of the 
world), of the Might of that original Being in actualising 
its Ideas, and of its Will to do so, and complete this 
into the Idea of an All-wise, Infinite Being If this 
is to be done theoretically, it would presuppose 
omniscience in me, in order to see into the purposes of 
nature in their whole connexion, and in addition the 
power of conceiving all possible plans, in comparison 
with which the present plan would be judged on [suffi¬ 
cient] grounds as the best. For without this complete 
knowledge of the effect I can arrive at no determinate 
concept of the Supreme Cause, which can only be found 
in the concept of an Intelligence infinite in every re¬ 
spect, i.e. the concept of a Deity, and so I can supply 
no foundation for Theology. ... [B. 369] 

Hence Physico-theology is a misunderstood physical 
Teleologyy only serviceable as a preparation (propae¬ 
deutic) for Theology; and it is only adequate to this 
design by the aid of a foreign principle on which it.can 
rely, and not in itself, as its name would intimate. 

§ 86. Of Ethicchtheology 

The commonest Understanding, if it thinks over the 
presence of things in the world, and the existence of the 
world itself, cannot forbear from the judgement that all 
the various creatures, no matter how great the art dis¬ 
played in their arrangement, and how various their 
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purposive mutual connexion,—even the complex of their 
numerous systems (which we incorrectly call worlds), 
—would be for nothing, if there were not also men 
(rational beings in general). Without men the whole 
creation would be a mere waste, in vain, and without 
final purpose. But it is %iot in reference to man's cogni¬ 
tive faculty (theoretical Reason) that the being of 
everything else in the world gets its worth; he is not 
there merely that there may be some one to contemplate 
the world. For if the contemplation of the world only 
afforded a representation of things without any final 
purpose, no worth could accrue to its being from the 
mere fact that it is known; we must presuppose for it 
a final purpose, in reference to which its contemplation 
itself has worth. Again it is not in reference to the 
feeling of pleasure, or to the sum of pleasures, that we 
think a final purpose of creation as given; i.e. we do not 
estimate that absolute worth by well-being or by enjoy¬ 
ment (whether bodily or mental), or in a word, by 
happiness. For the fact that man, if he exists, takes 
this for his final design, gives us no concept as to why 
in general he should exist, and as to what worth he has 
in himself to make his existence pleasant. He must, 
therefore, be supposed to be the final purpose of crea¬ 
tion, in order to have a rational ground for holding that 
nature must harmonise with his happiness, if it is con¬ 
sidered as an absolute whole according to principles of 
purposes.— Hence there remains only the faculty of 
desire; not, however, that which makes man dependent 
(through sensuous impulses) upon nature, nor that in 
respect of which the worth of his being depends upon 
what he receives and enjoys. But the worth which he 
alone can give to himself, and which consists in what 
he does, how and according to what principles he acts, 
and that not as a link in nature's chain but in the /ree** 
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dom of his faculty of desire—i.e. a good will—^is that 
whereby alone his being can have an absolute worth, and 
in reference to which the being of the world can have 
a final purpose. 

The commonest judgement of healthy human Reason 
completely accords with this, that it is only as a moral 
being that man can be a final purpose of creation; if we 
but direct men’s attention to the question and incite 
them to investigate it. What does it avail, one will say^ 
that this man has so much talent, that he is so active 
therewith, and that he exerts thereby a useful influence 
over the community, thus having a great worth both in 
relation to his own happy condition and to the benefit 
of others, if he does not possess a good will? He is a 
contemptible Object considered in respect of his inner 
self; and if the creation is not to be without any final 
purpose at all, he, who as man belongs to it, must, in 
a world under moral laws, inasmuch as he is a bad man^ 
forfeit his subjective purpose (happiness). This is the 
only condition under which his existence can accord 
with the final purpose. 

If now we meet with purposive arrangements in the 
world and, as Reason inevitably requires, subordinate 
the purposes that are only conditioned to an uncondi¬ 
tioned, supreme, i.e. final, purpose; then we easily see 
in the first place that we are thus concerned not with 
a purpose of nature (internal to itself), so far as it 
exists, but with the purpose of its existence along with 
all its ordinances, and, consequently, with the ultimate 
purpose of creation, and specially with the supreme 
condition under which can be posited a final purpose 
(i.e. the ground which determines a supreme Under¬ 
standing to produce the beings of the world). 

Since now it is only as a moral being that we recoj^ 
nise man as the purpose of creation, we have in the first 
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place a ground (at leasts the chief condition) for re¬ 
garding the world as a whole connected according to 
purposes, and as a system of final causes. And, more 
especially, as regards the reference (necessary for us by 
the constitution of our Reason) of natural purposes to 
an intelligent World Cause, we have one principle 
enabling us to think the nature and properties of this 
First Cause as supreme ground in the kingdom of pur¬ 
poses, and to determine its concept. This physical 
Teleology could not do; it could only lead to indeter¬ 
minate concepts thereof, unserviceable alike in theoreti¬ 
cal and in practical use. 

From the principle, thus determined, of the causality 
of the Original Being we must not think Him merely as 
Intelligence and as legislative for nature, but also as 
legislating supremely in a moral kingdom of purposes. 
In reference to the highest good, alone possible under 
His sovereignty, viz. the existence of rational beings 
under moral laws, we shall think this Original Being as 
all-knowing: thus our inmost dispositions (which con¬ 
stitute the proper moral worth of the actions of rational 
beings of the world) will not be hid from Him. We 
shall think Him as all-mighty: thus He will be able to 
make the whole of nature accord with this highest pur¬ 
pose. We shall think Him as all-good, and at the same 
time as just: because these two properties (which when 
united constitute Wisdom) are the conditions of the 
causality of a supreme Cause of the world, as highest 
good, under moral laws. So also all the other tran¬ 
scendental properties, such as Eternity, Omnipresence, 
etc. (for goodness and justice are moral properties), 
which are presupposed in reference to such a final 
purpose, must be thought in Him.— In this way 
moral Teleology supplies the deficiency in physical 
Teleology, and first establishes a Theology; because 
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the latter, if it did not borrow from the former without 
being observed, but were to proceed consistently, could 
only found a Demonology, which is incapable of any 
definite concept. 

But the principle of the reference of the world to a 
supreme Cause, as Deity, on account of the moral pur¬ 
posive destination of certain beings in it, does not accom¬ 
plish this by completing the physico-teleological ground 
of proof and so taking this necessarily as its basis. It 
is sufficient in itself and directs attention to the pur¬ 
poses of nature and the investigation of that incom¬ 
prehensible great art lying hidden behind its forms, in 
order to confirm incidentally by means of natural pur¬ 
poses the Ideas that pure practical Reason furnishes. 
For the concept of beings of the world under moral laws 
is a principle (a priori) according to which man must 
of necessity judge himself. Further, if there is in 
general a World Cause acting designedly and directed 
towards a purpose, this moral relation must be just as 
necessarily the condition of the possibility of a creation, 
as that in accordance with physical laws (if, that is, 
this intelligent Cause has also a final purpose). This is 
regarded a priori by Reason as a necessary fundamental 
proposition for it in its teleological judging of the ex¬ 
istence of things. It now only comes to this, whether 
we have sufficient ground for Reason (either speculative 
or practical) to ascribe to the supreme Cause, acting 
in accordance with purposes, a final purpose. For it 
may a priori be taken by us as certain that this, by the 
subjective constitution of our Reason and even of the 
Reason of other beings as far as we cari think it, can 
be nothing else than man under moral laws: since other¬ 
wise the purposes of nature in the physical order could 
not be known a priori, especia^y as it can in no way 
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be seen that nature could not exist without such pur¬ 
poses. 


Remarh 

Suppose the case of a man at the moment when his 
mind is disposed to a moral sensation. If surrounded by 
the beauties of nature, he is in a state of restful, serene 
enjoyment of his being, he feels a want, viz. to be grate¬ 
ful for tliis to some being or other. Or if another time 
he finds himself in the same state of mind when pressed 
by duties that he can and will only adequately discharge 
by a voluntary sacrifice, he again feels in himself a 
want, viz. to have thus executed a command and obeyed 
a Supreme Lord. Or, again; if he has in some heedless 
way transgressed his duty, but without becoming an¬ 
swerable to men, his severe self-reproach will speak to 
him with the voice of a judge to whom he has to give 
account. In a word, he needs a moral Intelligence, in 
order to have a Being for the purpose of his existence, 
which may be, conformably to this purpose, the cause 
of himself and of the world. It is vain to assign mo¬ 
tives behind these feelings, for they are immediately 
connected with the purest moral sentiment, because 
gratitude, obedience, and humiliation (submission to de¬ 
served chastisement) are mental dispositions that make 
for duty; and the mind which is inclined towards a 
widening of its moral sentiment here only voluntarily 
conceives an object that is not in the world in order 
where possible to render its duty before such an one. 
It is therefore at least possible and grounded too in our 
moral disposition to represent a pure moral need of the 
existence of a Being, by which our morality gains 
strength or even (at least according to our representa¬ 
tion) more scope, viz. a new object for its exercise. 
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That is, [there is a need] to assume a morally-legislat¬ 
ing Being outside the world, without any reference to 
theoretical proofs, still less to self-interest, from pure 
moral grounds free from all foreign influence (and con¬ 
sequently only subjective), on the mere recommendation 
of a pure practical Reason legislating by itself alone. 
And although such a mental disposition might seldom 
occur or might not last long, but be transient and with¬ 
out permanent effect, or might even pass away without 
any meditation on the object represented in such shadowy 
outline, or without care to bring it under clear concepts 
—^there is yet here unmistakably the ground why our 
moral capacity, as a subjective principle, should not be 
contented in its contemplation of the world with its 
purposiveness by means of natural causes, but should 
ascribe to it a suprei3|e Cause governing nature accord¬ 
ing to moral principles.— In addition, we feel ourselves 
constrained by the moral law to strive for a universal 
highest purpose which yet we, in common with the rest 
of nature, are incapable of attaining; and it is only so 
far as we strive for it that we can judge ourselves to be 
in harmony with the final purpose of an intelligent 
World Cause (if such there be). Thus is found a pure 
moral ground of practical Reason for assuming this 
Cause (since it can be done without contradiction), in 
order that we may no more regard that effort of Reason 
as quite idle, and so run the risk of abandoning it from 
weariness. 

With all this, so much only is to be said, that though 
fear first produces gods (demons), it is Reason by 
means of its moral principles that can first produce the 
concept of God (even when, as commonly is the case, 
one is unskilled in the Teleology of nature, or is very 
doubtful on account of the difliculty of adjusting by a. 
sufficiently established principle its mutually contra- 
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dictory phenomena). Also, the inner moral purposive 
destination of man’s being supplies that in which natural 
knowledge is deficient, by directing us to think, for the 
final purpose of th^ being of all things (for which no 
other principle than an ethical one is satisfactory to 
Reason), the supreme Cause [as endowed] with proper¬ 
ties, whereby it is able to subject the whole of nature 
to that single design (for which nature is merely the 
instrument),—i.e. to think it as a Deity, 

§ 87. Of the moral proof of the Being of God 

. • . [B. 377-80] The moral law as the formal ra¬ 
tional condition of the use of our freedom obliges us 
by itself alone, without depending on any purpose as 
material condition; but it nevertheless determines for 
us, and indeed a priori, a final purpose towards which 
it obliges us to strive; and this purpose is the highest 
good in the world possible through freedom. 

The subjective condition under which man (and, ac¬ 
cording to all our concepts, every rational finite being) 
can set a final purpose before himself under the above 
law is happiness. Consequently, the highest physical 
good possible in the world, to be furthered as a hnal 
purpose as far as in us lies, is happiness, under the 
objective condition of the harmony of man with the 
law of morality as worthiness to be happy. 

But it is impossible for us in accordance with all our 
rational faculties to represent these two requirements of 
the final purpose proposed to us by the moral law, as 
connected by merely natural causes, and yet as con¬ 
formable to the Idea of that final purpose. Hence the 
concept of the practical necessity of such a purpose 
through the application of our powers does not harmo¬ 
nise with the .theoretical concept of the physical possi- 
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hility of working it out, if we connect with our freedom 
no other causality (as a means) than that of nature. 

Consequently, we must assume a moral World-Cause 
(an Author of the world), in order to set before our¬ 
selves a final purpose consistently with the moral law; 
and in so far as the latter is necessary, so far (i.e. in 
the same degree and on the same ground) the former 
also must be necessarily assumed; i.e. we must admit 
that there is a God.^ 

This proof, to which we can easily give the form of 
logical precision, does not say: it is as necessary to as¬ 
sume the Being of God as to recognise the validity of 
the moral law; and consequently he who cannot con¬ 
vince himself of the first, can judge himself free from 
the obligations of the second. No! there must in such 
case only be given up the aiming at the final purpose in 
the world, to be brought about by the pursuit of the 
second (viz. a happiness of rational beings in harmony 
with the pursuit of moral laws, regarded as the highest 
good). Every rational being would yet have to cog¬ 
nise himself as straitly bound by the precepts of moral¬ 
ity, for its laws are formal and command uncondition¬ 
ally without respect to purposes (as the matter of 
volition). But the one requisite of the final purpose, as 
practical Reason prescribes it to beings of the world, 
is an irresistible purpose imposed on them by their 
nature (as finite beings), which Reason wishes to know 

^This moral argument does not supply any objectively- 
valid proof of the Being of God; it does not prove to the 
sceptic that there is a God, but proves that if he wishes to 
think in a way consonant With morality, he must admit the 
assumption of this proposition under the maxims of his prac¬ 
tical Reason.— We should therefore not say: it is necessary 
for morals [Sittlichkeit], to assume the happiness of all ra¬ 
tional beings of the world in- proportion to their morality 
[Moralitat]; but rather, this is necessitated by morality. Ac¬ 
cordingly, this is a subjective argument sufficient for moral 
beings. 
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as subject only to the moral law as inviolable condition, 
or even as universally set up in accordance with it. 
Thus Reason takes for final purpose the furthering of 
happiness in harmony with morality. To further this 
so far as is in our power (i.e. in respect of happiness) is 
commanded us by the moral law; be the issue of this 
endeavour what it may. The fulfilling of duty consists 
in the form of the earnest will, not in the intermediate 
causes of success. 

Suppose then that partly through the weakness of all 
the speculative arguments so highly extolled, and partly 
through many irregularities in nature and the world of 
sense which comes before him, a man is persuaded of 
the proposition, There is no God; he would nevertheless 
be contemptible in liis own eyes if on that account he 
were to imagine the laws of duty as empty, invalid and 
inobligatory, and wished to resolve to transgress them 
boldly. Such an one, even if he could be convinced in 
the sequel of that which he had doubted at the first, 
would always be contemptible while having such a dis¬ 
position, although he should fulfil his duty as regards its 
[external] effect as punctiliously as could be desired, for 
[he would be acting] from fear or from the aim at 
recompense, without the sentiment of reverence for duty. 
If, conversely, as a believer [in God] he performs his 
duty according to his conscience, uprightly and disin¬ 
terestedly, and nevertheless believes that he is free from 
all moral obligation so soon as he is convinced that there 
is no God, this could accord but badly with an inner 
moral disposition. 

We may then suppose the case of a righteous man 
e.g. Spinoza, who holds himself firmly persuaded that 
there is no God, and also (because in respect of the 
Object of morality a similar consequence results) no 
future life; bow is he to judge of his own inner pur- 
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posive destination, by means of the moral law, which he 
reveres in practice? He desires no advantage to him¬ 
self from following it, either in this or another world; 
he wishes, rather, disinterestedly to establish the good 
to which that holy law directs all his powers. But his 
effort is bounded; and from nature, although he may ex¬ 
pect here and there a contingent accordance, he can 
never expect a regular harmony agreeing according to 
constant rules (such as his maxims are and must be, 
internally), with the purpose that he yet feels himself 
obliged and impelled to accomplish. Deceit, violence, 
and envy will always surround him, although he him¬ 
self be honest, peaceable, and kindly; and the righteous 
men with whom he meets will, notwithstanding all their 
worthiness of happiness, be yet subjected by nature 
which regards not this, to all the evils of want, disease, 
and untimely death, just like the beasts of the earth. 
So it will be until one wide grave engulfs them together 
(honest or not, it makes no difference), and throws 
them back—who were able to believe themselves the 
final purpose of creation—into the abyss of the purpose¬ 
less chaos of matter from which they were drawn.— 
The purpose, then, which this well-intentioned person 
had and ought to have before him in his pursuit of moral 
laws, he must certainly give up as impossible. Or else, 
if he wishes to remain dependent upon the call of his 
moral internal destination, and not to weaken the re¬ 
spect with which the moral law immediately inspires 
him, by assuming the nothingness of the single, ideal, 
final purpose adequate to its high demand (which can¬ 
not be brought about without a violation of moral senti¬ 
ment), he must, as he well,qan—since there is at least 
no contradiction from a practical point of view in form¬ 
ing a concept of the possibility of a morally prescribed 
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final purpose—assume the being of a moral author of the 
world, that is, a God. * . . [B. 384-91] 

Remark [on man*s rational nature as the basis of the 
moral proof] 

This moral proof is not one newly discovered, al-* 
though perhaps its basis is newly set forth; since it has 
lain in man's rational faculty from its earliest germ, 
and is only continually developed with its advancing 
cultivation. So soon as men begin to reflect upon right 
and wrong—at a time when, quite indifferent as to the 
purposiveness of nature, they avail themselves of it 
without thinking anything more of it than that it is the 
accustomed course of nature—this judgement is in¬ 
evitable, viz. that the issue cannot be the same, whether 
a man has behaved candidly or falsely, fairly or vio¬ 
lently, even though up to his life's end, as far as can be 
seen, he has met with no happiness for his virtues, no 
punishment for his vices. It is as if they perceived a 
voice within [saying] that the issue must be different. 
And so there must lie hidden in them a representation, 
however obscure, of something after which they feel 
themselves bound to strive; with which such a result 
would not agree,—with which, if they looked upon the 
course of the world as the only order of things, they 
could not harmonise that inner purposive determination 
of their minds. Now they might represent in various 
rude fashions the way in which such an irregularity 
could be adjusted (an irregularity which must be far 
more revolting to the human mind than the blind chance 
that we are sometimes willing to use as a principle for 
judging of nature). But they could never think any 
other principle of the possibility of the unification of 
nature with its inner ethical laws, than a supreme Cause 
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governing the world according to moral laws; because a 
final purpose in them proposed as duty, and a nature 
without any final purpose beyond them in which that 
purpose might be actualised, would involve a contradic¬ 
tion. As to the inner constitution of that World-Cause 
they could contrive much nonsense. But that moral re¬ 
lation in the government of the world would remain 
always the same, which by the uncultivated Reason, 
considered as practical, is universally comprehensible, 
but with which the speculative Reason can make far 
from the like advance. . • . [B. 392] 

[III. Religion and Faith.] 

§ 89. Of the use of the moral argument 

The limitation of Reason in respect of all our Ideas 
of the supersensible to the conditions of its practical em¬ 
ployment has, as far as the Idea of God is concerned, 
undeniable uses. For it prevents Theology from rising 
into Theosophy (into transcendent concepts which con¬ 
found Reason), or from sinking into Demonology (an 
anthropomorphic way of representing the highest Be¬ 
ing). And it also prevents Religion from turning into 
Theurgy (a fanatical belief that we can have a feeling 
of other supersensible beings and can reciprocally in¬ 
fluence them), or into Idolatry (a superstitious belief 
that we can please the Supreme Being by other means 
than by a moral sentiment.)^ 

^In a practical sense that religion is always idolatry which 
conceives the Supreme Being with properties, according to 
which something else besides morality can be a fit condition 
for that which'man can do being in accordance with His Will. 
For however pure and free frbfti sensible images the concept 
that we have formed may be in a theoretical point of view,’ 
yet it will be in a practical point of view still represented as 
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For if we permit the vanity or the presumption of 
sophistry to determine the least thing theoretically (in 
a way that extends our knowledge) in respect of what 
lies beyond the world of sense, or if we allow any pre-' 
tence to be made of insight into the being and consti¬ 
tution of the nature of God, of His Understanding and 
Will, of the laws of both and of His properties which 
thus affect the world, I should like to know where and 
at what point we will bound these assumptions of Rea¬ 
son. For wherever such insight can be derived, there 
may yet more be expected (if we only strain our re¬ 
flection, as we have a mind to do). Bounds must then be 
put to such claims according to a certain principle, and 
not merely because we And that all attempts of the sort 
have hitherto failed, for that proves nothing against 
the possibility of a better result. But here no principle 
is possible, except either to assume that in respect of 
the supersensible absolutely nothing can be theoretically 
determined (except mere negations); or else that our 
Reason contains in itself a yet unused mine of cogni¬ 
tions, reaching no one knows how far, stored up for our¬ 
selves and our posterity.— But as concerns Religion, 
i.e. morals in reference to God as legislator, if the theo¬ 
retical cognition of Him is to come first, morals must 
be adjusted in accordance with Theology; and not only 
is an external arbitrary legislation of a Supreme Being 
introduced in place of an internal necessary legislation 
of Reason, but also whatever is defective in our insight 
into the nature of this Being must extend to ethical pre¬ 
cepts, and thus make Religion immoral and perverted, 

, . . [B. 394-423] 1 

[Thus Ethico-] Theolog y leads immediately to 

an idolj i.e. in regard to the character of His Will, anthropo- 
morphically. ^ , 

1 [For B. 407-8 and 409-11, on moral faith, see below pp, 
524 ff,] 
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Ugiorif i.e. the recognition of our duties as divine com*- 
mands; because it is only the recognition of our duty 
and of the final purpose enjoined upon us by Reason 
which brings out with definiteness the concept of God. 
This concept, therefore, is inseparable in its origin from 
obligation to that Being. On the other hand, even if 
the concept of the original Being could be also found 
determinately by the merely theoretical path (viz. the 
concept of it as mere Cause of nature), it would after¬ 
wards be very difficult—perhaps impossible without ar¬ 
bitrary interpolation [of elements]—to ascribe to this 
Being by well-grounded proofs a causality in accordance 
with moral laws; and yet without this that quasi-theo- 
logical concept could furnish no foundation for religion. 
Even if a religion could be established by this theoreti¬ 
cal path, it would actually, as regards sentiment 
(wherein its essence lies) be different from that in which 
the concept of God and the (practical) conviction of 
His Being originate from the fundamental Ideas pf 
morality. For if we must suppose the Omnipotence, 
Omniscience, etc., of an Author of the world as con¬ 
cepts given to us from another quarter, in order after¬ 
wards only to apply our concepts of duties to our rela¬ 
tion to Him, then these latter concepts must bear very 
markedly the appearance of compulsion and forced sub¬ 
mission. If, instead of this, the respect for the moral 
law, quite freely, in virtue of the precept of our own 
Reason, represents to us the final purpose of our desti¬ 
nation, we admit among our moral views a Cause har¬ 
monising with this and with its accomplishment, with 
the sincerest reverence, which is quite distinct from 
pathological fear; and we willingly submit ourselves 
thereto.^ ... [B. 424-5] ‘ 

*The admiration for. beauty, and also the emotion aroused 
by the manifold purposes of nature, which a reflective mind 
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General Remarh 

[on the Application of the Categories to God] 

The ^ alleged contradiction between the possibility of 
a Theology asserted here and that which the Critique 
of speculative Reason said of the Categories—viz. that 
they can only produce knowledge when applied to ob¬ 
jects of sense, but in no way when applied to the super¬ 
sensible—vanish, if we sed that they are here used for 
a cognition of God not in a theoretical point of view 
(in accordance with what His own nature, inscrutable 
to us, may be) but simply in a practical.— In order 
then at this opportunity to make an end of tlie misin¬ 
terpretation of that very necessary doctrine of the 
Critique, which, to the chagrin of the blind dogmatist, 
refers Reason to its bounds, I add here the following 
elucidation. 

If I ascribe to a body motive force and thus think 
it by means of the category of causality, then I at the 
same time cognise it by that [category]; i.e. I deter¬ 
mine the concept of it, as of an Object in general, by 
means of what belongs to it by itself (as the condition 
of the possibility of that relation) as an object of 
sense. If the motive force ascribed to it is repulsive, 
then there belongs to it (although I do not place near 
it any other body upon which it may exert force) a 

is able to feel even prior to a clear representation of a ra¬ 
tional Author of the World, have something in themselves like 
religious feeling. They seem in the first place by a method 
of judging analogous to moral to produce an effect upon the 
moral feeling (gratitude to, and veneration for, the unknown 
cause) ; and thus by exciting moral Ideas to produce an effect 
upon the mind, when they inspire that admiration which is 
bound up with far more interest than mere theoretical ob¬ 
servation can bring about. 

»[Cf. B. 425 t8] 
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place in space, and moreover extension, i.e. space in it¬ 
self, besides the filling up of this by means of the re¬ 
pulsive forces of its parts. In addition there is the law 
of this filling up (that the ground of the repulsion of the 
parts must decrease in the same proportion as the ex¬ 
tension of the body increases, and as the space, which 
it fills with the same parts by means of this force, is 
augmented).— On the contrary, if I think a super¬ 
sensible Being as the first mover, and thus by the cate¬ 
gory of causality as regards its determination of the 
world (motion of matter), I must not think it as existing 
in any place in space nor as extended; I must not even 
think it as existing in time or simultaneously with other 
beings. Hence I have no determinations whatever, 
which could make intelligible to me the condition of the 
possibility of motion by means of this Being as its 
ground. Consequently, I do not in the very least cog¬ 
nise it by means of the predicate of Cause (as first 
mover), for itself; but I have only the representation 
of a something containing the ground of the motions in 
the world; and the relation of the latter to it as their 
cause, since it does not besides furnish me with anything 
belonging to the constitution of the thing which is cause, 
leaves its concept quite empty. The reason of this is, 
that by predicates which only find their Object in the 
world of sense I can indeed proceed to the being of 
something which must contain their ground, but not to 
the determination of its concept as a supersensible be¬ 
ing, which excludes all these predicates. By the cate¬ 
gory of causality then, if I determine it by the concept 
of a first mover, I do not in the very least cognise what 
God is. Perhaps, however, I shall have better success 
if I start from the order of the world, not merely to 
think its causality as that of* a supreme Understanding, 
but to cognise it by means of this determination of the 
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said concept; because here the troublesome condition of 
space and of extension disappears.— At all events the 
great purposiveness in the world compels us to thinlc a 
supreme cause of it, and to think its causality as that of 
an Understanding; but we are not therefore entitled to 
ascribe this to it. (E.g. we think of the eternity of God 
as presence in all time, because we can form no other 
concept of mere being as a quantum, i.e. as duration; 
or we think of the divine Omnipresence as presence in 
all places in order to make comprehensible to ourselves 
His immediate presence in things which are external 
to one another; without daring to ascribe to God any 
of these determinations, as something cognised in Him.) 
If I determine the causality of a man, in respect of 
certain products which are only explicable by de¬ 
signed purposiveness, by thinking it as that of Under¬ 
standing, I need not stop here, but I can ascribe to him 
this predicate as a well-known property and cognise 
him accordingly. For I know that intuitions are given 
to the senses of men and are brought by the Understand¬ 
ing under a concept and thus under a rule; that this con¬ 
cept only contains tlie common characteristic (with 
omission of the particular ones) and is thus discursive; 
and that the rules for bringing given representations 
under a consciousness in general are given by Under¬ 
standing before those intuitions, etc. I therefore ascribe 
this property to man as a property by means of which 
I cognise him. However, if I wish to think a super¬ 
sensible Being (God) as an intelligence, this is not only 
permissible in a certain aspect of my employment of 
Reason—it is unavoidable; but to ascribe to Him Under¬ 
standing and to flatter ourselves that we can cognise 
Him by means of it as a property of His, is in no way 
permissible. For I must omit all those conditions under 
which alone I know an Understanding, and thus the 
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predicate which only serves for determining man can¬ 
not be applied at all to a supersensible Object; and 
therefore by a causality thus determined, I cannot cog¬ 
nise what God is. And so it is with all Categories, 
which can have no significance for cognition in a theo¬ 
retical aspect, if they are not applied to objects of pos¬ 
sible experience.— However, according to the analogy 
of an Understanding I can in a certain other aspect 
think a supersensible being, without at the same time 
meaning thereby to cognise it theoretically; viz. if this 
determination of its causality concerns an effect in the 
world, which contains a design morally necessary but 
unattainable by a sensible being. For then a cognition 
of God and of His Being (Theology) is possible by 
means of properties and determinations of His causality 
merely thought in Him according to analogy, which has 
all requisite reality in a practical reference though only 
in respect of this (as moral). . . . [B. 428-9] 

§ 91. Of the kind of belief produced by a practical faith 

. • . [B, 403-7] Belief in things of faith is a belief 
in a pure practical point of view, i.e. a moral faith, 
which proves nothing for theoretical pure rational 
cognition, but only for that which is practical and di¬ 
rected to the fulfilment of its duties; it in no way ex¬ 
tends speculation or the practical rules of prudence in 
accordance with the principle of self-love. If the su¬ 
preme principle of all moral laws is a postulate, so is 
also the possibility of its highest Object; and conse¬ 
quently, too, the condition under which we can think 
this possibility is postulated along with it and by it. 
Thus the cognition of the latter is neither knowledge nor 
opinion of the being and character of these conditions, 
regarded as theoretical cognition; but is a mere assump- 
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tion in a reference which is practical and commanded for 
the moral use of our Reason. • • . [B. 408-9] 

Faith (as habitus, not as actus) is the moral attitude 
of Reason as to belief in that which is unattainable hy 
theoretical cognition. It is therefore the constant prin¬ 
ciple of the mindj to assume as true^ on account of the 
obligation in reference to it, that which it is necessary 
to presuppose as condition of the possibility of the high¬ 
est moral final purpose; ^ although its possibility or im¬ 
possibility be alike impossible for us to see into. Faith 
(absolutely so called) is trust in the attainment of a 
design, the promotion of which is a duty, but the pos¬ 
sibility of the fulfilment of which (and consequently 
also that of the only conditions of it thinkable by us) 
is not to be comprehended by us. Faith, then, that re¬ 
fers to particular objects, which are not objects of pos¬ 
sible knowledge or opinion (in which latter case it ought 
to be called, especially in historical matters, credulity 
and not faith), is quite moral. It is a free belief, not 
in that for which dogmatical proofs for the theoretically 
determinant Judgement are to be found, or in that to 

^ It is a trust in the promise of the moral law; not however 
such as is contained in it, but such as I put into it and that 
on morally adequate grounds. For a final purpose cannot be 
commanded by any law of Reason without this latter at the 
same time promising, however uncertainly, its attainableness; 
and thus justifying our belief in the special conditions under 
which alone our Reason can think it as attainable. The word 
fides expresses this; and it can only appear doubtful, how 
this expression and this particular Idea came into moral 
philosophy, since it first was introduced with Christianity, and 
the adoption of it perhaps might seem to be only a flattering 
imitation .of Christian terminology. But this is not the only 
case in which this wonderful religion with its great simplicity 
of statement has enriched philosophy with far more definite 
and purer concepts of morality, than it had been able to fur¬ 
nish before; but which, once they are there, are freely assented 
to by Reason and are assumed as concepts to which it could 
well have come of itself and which it could and should have 
introduced. 
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which we hold ourselves bounds but in that which we 
assume on behalf of a design in accordance with laws 
of freedom. This, however, is not like opinion, without 
any adequate ground; but, is grounded as in Reason 
(although only in respect of its practical employment), 
and adequately for its design. For without this, the 
moral attitude of thought in its repudiation of the claim 
of the theoretical Reason for proofs (of the possibility 
of the Objects of morality) has no permanence; but 
wavers between practical commands and theoretical 
doubts. To be incredulous means to cling to maxims, 
and not to believe testimony in general; but he is unbe¬ 
lieving, who denies all validity to rational Ideas, because 
there is wanting a theoretical ground of their reality. 
He judges therefore dogmatically. A dogmatical un¬ 
belief cannot subsist together with a moral maxim domi¬ 
nant in the mental attitude (for Reason cannot command 
one to follow a purpose, which is cognised as nothing 
more than a chimera); but a doubtful faith can. To 
this the absence of conviction by grounds of speculative 
Reason is only a hindrance, the influence of which upon 
conduct a critical insight into the limits of this faculty 
can remove, while it substitutes by way of compensation 
a paramount practical belief. 
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